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The  leading  object  of’  the  author  of  this  Miscellany  is, 
to  supply  the  reader  with  some  information  respecting 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  usages  of  the  Army,  and  to 
excite  attention  to  the  means  which  may  meliorate  the 
condition  of  soldiers,  and  exalt  their  moral  and  intellectual 
character. 


M I L I T AR Y M 1 SCEL LAN V. 


Chaptkr  1 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  RECRUITING 
OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  military  force  of  a nation  may  be  considered  under  two 
points  of  view  : — 1st,  as  a defensive  force,  which  is  the  true 
character  of  the  militia  ; and  2ndly,  as  an  offensive  force,  in  which 
light  a standing  army  may  be  regarded. 

I. — OK  THE  DEFENSIVE  MILITARY  FORCE. 

A.D.  10GG. — William  I.,  sumamed  the  Conqueror,  made  the 
conquest  of  England.  By  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  every  freeholder, 
if  not  every  freeman,  was  bound  to  defend  his  country  against 
hostile  invasion,  and  to  preserve  internal  peace ; and  these  laws 
continued  in  force  after  the  Conquest. 

a.d.  1154. — Henry  II.,  whose  reign  commenced  this  year, 
enacted,  by  consent  of  Parliament,  that  every  freeman  should* 
according  to  his  means  and  substance,  hold  himself  in  readiness, 
constantly  furnished  with  suitable  arms  and  a prescribed  warlike 
equipment.  In  course  of  time,  every  man  lietween  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  sixty  was  ordered  to  be  assessed,  and  sworn  to  keep 
the  required  armour,  according  to  the  value  of  his  lands  or  other 
property,  which  armour  was  mustered  and  examined  by  constables 
every  six  months.  The  Sheriff,  as  chief  conservator  of  the  public 
peace  and  minister  of  the  law,  was  authorised  to  summon  the 
pojtse  comitatu.s  (power  of  the  county)  when  the  public  peace  was 
interrupted,  or  when  any  legal  process  was  forcibly  obstructed. 
In  seasons  of  public  danger,  it  became  customary  for  the  King 
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to  issue  Commissions  of  Array,  empowering  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  to  muster,  organise,  and  train  the  men,  between 
certain  ages,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  hold  them  in  readi- 
ness to  defend  the  kingdom.  This  militia,  or  domestic  military 
force,  seems  originally  to  have  been  liable  to  be  marched  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  (crowned 
1327)  it  was  decreed  that  no  man  thus  raised  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  county,  except  in  cases  of  great  public  emergency. — 
(Ilal lam,  Constitutional  History  of  Enylavd.) 

Although  every  able-bodied  man,  between  the  prescribed  ages, 
was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  a military  capacity  when 
the  State  was  in  danger,  the  common  practice  was  to  levy  one 
man  for  every  five  hydes  of  land.  A hyde  or  carucate  (a  plough- 
gang,  Scotch,)  of  land,  is  about  120  acres.  There  were  243,000 
hydes  in  England,  thus  affording  a force  equal  to  48,720  men. 

In  the  year  1498,  during  the  reign  of  llenry  VII.,  a num- 
ber of  gardens  were  converted  into  a field,  for  the  use  of  the 
London  archers,  or  Trained  Bands  (companies),  and  part  of  it 
was  walled  in,  and  denominated  the  Artillery  Ground.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  these  companies  in 
London  and  Westminster  amounted  to  25,000  men.  Our  ancestors 
appear  to  have  been  generally  trained  to  military  exercises,  the 
citizen  of  former  times  being  both  soldier  and  craftsman.  James  I., 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  1424,  passed  an  Act 
whereby  it  was  ordered  that  “ every  boy,  when  he  came  to  the  age 
of  thirteen,  should  be  obliged  to  practice  archery  at  certain  bow- 
marks  and  by  6th  Henry  VIII.,  (1515,)  all  male  servants  had 
to  provide  themselves  with  one  bow  and  four  arrows,  which  their 
master  was  to  pay  for ; and  the  inhabitants  of  every  city,  town, 
and  place,  were  to  erect  butts,  and  practice  shooting  on  holy  days, 
and  at  every  convenient  time.  Every  person  above  seventeen,  and 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  who  was  convicted  of  being  without  a bow 
and  arrows  for  one  month  incurred  a penalty  of  fiv.  8 d.  The  whole 
male  population,  in  ancient  times,  may  thus  be  said  to  have  formed 
a disciplined  army  ; that  is,  every  person  learned  jthe  use  of  arms, 
and  was  ready  to  defend  himself,  his  family,  and  his  possessions 
from  an  invading  force.  By  these  means  a warlike  spirit  was 
created  among  the  people,  and  kept  up  by  constant  discipline 
and  an  occasional  sense  of  danger.* 

* Specimen  of  a Military  Muster  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I HI. — “ In  the  23rd 
of  Henry  VIII.,  (1532,)  at.  a general  muster  in  London,  were  first  taken  the  names 
of  all  men  within  this  city  and  liberties  only,  (which  reach  not  far  without  the 
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Queen  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  mastered  the  defensive  mili- 
tary force  occasionally.  “At  one  muster  there  were  found  in  all 
England,  fit  for  war,  of  common  soldiers  about  400,000,  and  of 
those  armed  and  trained  185,000,  besides  horse  near  40,000;  and 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  then  able  to  bring  into  the  field, 
of  their  servants  and  followers,  20,000  men,  horse  and  foot 
choice  men  and  excellent  horses  ; and  in  all  fit  for  war,  and  ready 
upon  all  occasions,  042,000,  leaving  sufficient  to  till  the  ground 
and  to  furnish  trades,  besides  nobility  and  gentry.” — (Cham- 
berlayne,  Ibresent  State  of  England.  Ninth  Edition , 1676.) 
In  these  times  the  whole  population  formed  a standing  army,  for 
the  security  of  the  kingdom.  In  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  a force  might  be  collected  among  a population  thus  trained 
and  disciplined,  when  they  considered  themselves  called  upon  to 
defend  their  lives  and  property,  or  their  rights  and  privileges,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  in  1559,  when  it  was  supposed  the  Queen 
Regent,  was  taking  measures  to  re-establish  Popery  in  Scotland, 
the  Earl  of  A r gyle  and  other  persons  in  authority,  marched  out 
of  Perth  with  300  citizens,  resolved  to  prosecute  the  Reformation 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  To  shew  their  zeal  and  resolution, 
instead  of  ribbons,  the  symbol  of  gaiety,  they  put  ropes  about 
their  necks,  to  denote  that  whoever  deserted  their  colours  should 
certainly  be  hanged  ; and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  proverb 
of  “St.  Johnston’s  ribbons.”  With  this  inconsiderable  force  they 


walls, ) from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty,  also  the  number  of  all  harnesses,  and  of 
all  sorts  of  weapons  for  war  ; then  they  drew  out  of  these  only  surh  able  men  as  hail 
white  harness,  anil  caused  them  all  to  appear  iu  white  coats,  white  breeches,  ami 
white  eajw  and  feathers  ; and  because  notice  was  given  that  the  King  himself  would 
see  them  muster,  they  all  prepared  to  appear  a*  speudidly  as  they  could  ; and  to  that 
end,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Recorder,  and  Sheriffs,  and  all  who  had  l>eeu  She- 
riffs, had  all  white  harness,  and  over  that  coats  of  black  velvet,  with  the  anus  of  the 
city  embroidered  thereon,  each  one  a great  gold  chain,  and  mounted  on  a goodly 
horse,  with  rich  trappings,  on  their  heads  velvet  caps,  in  their  hands  battle-axes  gilt ; 
each  Alderman  and  the  Recorder  had  four  halberdiers,  in  white  silk  or  else  buff' 
ooals,  waiting  on  them,  with  gilt  balherds  : aud  the  laird  Mayor  had  sixteen  tall  men 
apparelled  in  white  satin  doublets,  cap*  and  feathers,  chain*  ofg  old, and  other  gorgeous 
attire,  with  long  gilt  halberds,  following  his  Lordship  at  a distance;  but  next  to  him 
he  had  four  footmen  in  white  satin,  then  two  pages  clothed  in  crimson  velvet  and 
doth  of  gold,  riding  on  gallant  horses  richly  furnished,  one  of  them  carrying  the 
laird  Mayor's  helmet,  and  the  other  his  pole-axe,  both  richly  gilt  and  adorned. 
Most  of  the  ritiiens  of  any  quality  or  office  were  in  white  satin  or  white  silk  coats, 
with  chair.*  of  gold,  and  some  with  rich  jewels.  What  was  the  number  theu  of  men- 
in-arms,  was  not  recorded:  but  that  maybe  guessed  at  by  what  follows: — They 
mustered  hi  M ile-eud- Kidds  ; and  before  nine  of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  began  to 
march,  entering  at  Aldgate,  in  excellent  order  down  to  Westminster,  where  the 
King  and  Court  stood  to  view  them  passing  by;  thence  they  marched  about  St. 
James’s  Park,  so  through  llolborn,  up  to  Leaden  Hall,  and  there  disbonded  imme- 
diately ; and  yet  this  was  not  done  till  five  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  which  was 
• igl.t  (tours'  continued  march.” — (Chamberlayne,  Present  State  of  England.  Ninth 
Edition , 1676.) 
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advanced,  and  wherever  they  came,  the  people,  who  were  all 
more  or  less  disciplined,  joined  them  in  a body,  and  before  they 
reached  Stirling  the  army  amounted  to  5000  men. 

a.d.  1641. — Charles  I.  came  to  the  throne  in  1625  ; and  during 
this  year  (1641)  the  Parliament  assumed  the  control  of  the  militia, 
and  issued  orders  for  its  being  mustered  and  organised  ; and  about 
the  same  period,  the  King  issued  Commissions  of  Lieutenancy 
to  some  of  the  nobility  for  a similar  purpose,  and  thus  began  a 
long  and  memorable  civil  war. 

The  citizens  of  London  were,  by  this  time,  carefully  trained  in 
the  use  of  the  pike  and  musket.  These  trainings  were  originally 
very  irksome  to  weary  artisans  and  thrifty  shopkeepers,  there  being 
a general  muster  once  a year,  while  the  drilling  of  individual 
companies  took  place  four  times  a year,  and  lasted  two  days  each 
time.  The  Puritans  at  first  abhorred  these  warlike  musters  iu 
the  Artillery  Gardens ; but  when  they  were  taught  from  the 
pulpit,  that  their  projected  reformation  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  carnal  weapons,  they  crowded  to  the  exercise  with 
alacrity.  The  proud  cavaliers  laughed  scornfully  at  these  new 
displays  of  cockney  chivalry,  and  were  wont  to  declare,  that  it 
took  a Puritan  two  years  to  discharge  a musket  without  winking. 
Put  the  laugh  was  turned  against  themselves  after  the  civil  wars 
commenced,  when  the  pikes  and  guns  of  the  civic  militia  scattered 
the  fiery  cavalry  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  bore  down  all  before 
them. 

When  these  Puritans  were  converted  into  actual  soldiers,  they 
“ marched  to  the  field  in  high-crowned  hats,  collared  bands,  great 
loose  coats,  long  tucks  under  them,  and  calves’  leather  boots : they 
used  to  sing  a psalm,  fall  on,  and  beat  all  opposition  to  the  devil.” 
The  moral  force  of  an  army  of  this  kind,  could  not  be  effectually 
resisted  by  mercenary  troops. 

In  some  instances,  the  raising  a body  of  troops  appears  to  have 
been  very  expeditiously  effected  in  Scotland.  By  order  of  Charles 
II.,  in  1651,  the  whole  citizens  of  Perth  marched  out  to  the 
South  Inch,  where  they  cheerfully  made  choice  of  100  men,  who 
were  to  march  to  Burntisland  to  watch  the  motion  of  Cromwell’s 
fleet  and  army.  This  company  joined  an  army  at  Dunfermline, 
consisting  of  3000  men,  which  was  attacked  and  defeated  by 
a superior  number  of  Cromwell’s  cavalry,  1600  being  killed,  and 
1200  taken  prisoners. 

a.d.  1660. — At  the  Restoration,  the  national  militia  was  re- 
established, and  the  chief  command  vested  in  the  King.  After 
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a few  years,  however,  the  regulations  for  mustering  the  men 
ceased  to  be  observed,  and  the  trainings  of  the  militia  were  for  a 
long  time  discontinued  in  every  part  of  England,  except  the  city 
of  London. 

In  certain  cases,  such  as  a tumultuous  obstruction  of  legal 
authority,  the  Sheriff  is  competent  to  call  out  the  posse  comitatus, 
(power  of  the  county,)  in  order  to  enforce  obedience. 

The  mode  of  levying  the  defensive  military  force  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  is  thus  described  by  Chamberlayne  ( Present 
State  of  England , Ninth  Edition,  1676).  “ The  King,”  says  he, 
“himself  makes  choice  of  divers  of  the  principal  peers  of  this 
kingdom,  and  creates  them  Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  several 
counties  of  England,  with  power  to  arm,  array,  mid,  when  neces- 
sary, to  employ  the  men  so  armed  within  the  counties  and  places 
for  which  the  said  Lords  are  comm  issioua  ted,  or  into  any  other 
county,  as  the  King  shall  order.”  Commissioned  officers  to  be 
recommended  to  the  King  by  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  who  are 
empowered  “ to  charge  any  person  in  the  county  with  horse, 
horsemen,  and  arms,  or  foot  soldiers  and  arms,  within  the  said 
county,  proportionably  to  their  estates ; with  limitation  that  no 
person  be  charged  with  a horse  unless  he  hath  500/.  yearly 
revenue,  or  6000/.  personal  estate.  No  person  can  be  charged 
with  a foot  soldier,  uuless  he  hath  50/.  yearly  revenue,  or  600/. 
personal  estate.  Those  that  have  meaner  estates,  are  to  join  two 
or  three  together,  to  find  a horse  or  horseman,  or  a foot  soldier.” 
The  men  so  levied,  were  to  be  called  out  once  or  twice  a year  ; 
and  each  horseman,  during  the  time  he  was  employed,  to  lie  allowed 
2s.  a day,  mid  each  foot  soldier  1 s.  a day.  “ These  forces,”  says 
Chamberlayne,  “ are  always  in  readiness,  with  all  things  necessary, 
at  the  beat  of  a drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  to  appear,  muster,  and 
be  compleat,  with  men,  horses,  and  arms  ; and  are  at  certain  times 
trained  and  disciplined,  that  they  become  able,  skilful,  and  useful 
soldiers.” 

In  addition  to  the  “ standing  militia,”  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
each  county  was  authorised  to  levy,  when  directed,  the  “ train 
bands  ” of  every  county  ; “so  that,”  says  Chamberlayne,  “ in  all 
times  of  peace,  the  King  hath  six  or  seven  score  thousand  men 
enrolled,  and  wholly  and  solely  at  his  disposing,  for  the  defence 
of  his  kingdom  of  England.” 

A.n.  1756. — Under  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion,  the  militia 
was  embodied  in  1756;  and  in  the  26th  George  III.  (1786),  all 
the  previously  existing  statutes  relating  to  the  militia  were  formed 
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into  one  law.  Additional  regulations  were,  however,  made  by 
Acts  passed  in  the  42nd,  51st,  and  52nd  years  of  the  same  reign. 

a.d.  17(Jb.  The  Militia  Act  was  extended  to  Scotland,  and 
6000  men  were  raised  this  year. 

a.d.  1805. — An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  permit 
militia-men,  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths,  to  engage  in  the 
regular  military  service.  In  1808,  the  militia  was  divided  into  a 
general  and  local  force ; the  former  available  for  service  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  latter  was  reserved  for  service  in 
the  counties. 

As  the  law  now  exists,  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five,  not  labouring  under  bodily  infirmity,  and  not 
specially  exempted,  are  liable  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  for  private 
militia-men,  and  to  serve  for  five  years,  either  personally  or  by  an 
approved  substitute. 

When  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  up,  which  have  been 
caused  by  death,  invaliding,  or  any  other  cause,  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants  are  required  to  make  a new  ballot  in  the  respective 
parishes.  In  France,  a more  simple  plan  is  adopted  : — the  indi- 
viduals are  summoned  who  by  their  number  immediately  follow 
those  drawn  in  the  first  ballot. 

In  the  event  of  this  country  being  again  at  war,  and  it  being 
deemed  expedient,  in  consequence,  to  call  out  the  militia  for  per- 
manent service,  I think  it  not  unlikely  that  considerable  opposition 
would  be  made  to  the  measure.  A community  of  which  about 
two-thirds  are  employed  in  trade  or  commerce,  is  peculiarly 
unfavourable  for  recruiting  an  army  by  compulsion,  or  by  a 
forced  conscription.  The  ballot  operates  as  a tax,  and  no  tax 
can  be  more  iniquitous  and  oppressive  than  where  the  objects  are 
selected,  not  because  they  are  able  to  pay,  or  because  they  have 
property  to  preserve  or  defend,  but  because  they  happen  to  be  of 
a certain  age,  and  possess  the  requisite  strength.  But  the  measure 
is  still  more  indefensible,  when  substitution  is  permitted ; it  being 
no  hardship  for  a rich  man  to  provide  a substitute ; but  personal 
service  may  irretrievably  ruin  a poor  man,  and  to  pay  for  a 
substitute  may  be  far  beyond  his  means.  Whatever  army  may 
be  deemed  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  its  co- 
lonies, should  be  raised  by  Government,  and  the  expense  defrayed 
by  the  community  at  large.  It  is  both  unjust  and  cruel,  to  force 
individuals  to  serve  in  a military  capacity,  when  a little  better 
encouragement  would  induce  a sufficient  number  to  enter  the 
service  voluntarily. 
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I,,j  RECRUITING  OF  THE  ARMY. 

jj  — op  THE  OFFENSIVE  BRANCH  OF  THE  MILITARY  FORCE, 
THE  STANDING  ARMY. 

a.d.  10(56. — By  the  tenure  of  knight’s  service,  or,  in  other 
word;!1,  by  the  tenure  of  feudality,  every  tenant  of  the  Crown  was 
bound,  whenever  the  King  went  to  war,  to  furnish  an  armed 
soldier  and  maintain  him  in  the  field  for  forty  days,  for  each 
knight’s  fee  that  he  possessed.  There  were  in  England  60,215 
knights’  fees,  each  fee  comprehending  four  hydes,  or  4t>0  acres  of 
land.  According  to  the  principles  of  feudal  monarchy,  the  owners 
of  land  were  bound  to  attend  the  King  in  war,  either  within  or 
without  the  realm,  mounted  and  armed  at  their  own  expense, 
during  the  regular  term  of  service.  Minors,  females,  and  eccle- 
siastics, were  required  to  find  substitutes ; and  vassals,  who  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  perform  military  service  in  person,  were 
obliged  to  compound  with  the  King.  Beyond  the  period  specified 
they  could  be  retained  only  by  their  own  consent,  and  at  the 
King’s  expense.  The  feudal  chiefs  who  attended  the  King  when 
he  took  the  field  were  chiefly  mounted,  forming  a heavy  armed 
cavalry. 

a.d.  1154. — 'Flic  mutual  inconvenience  resulting  from  the 
nature  of  feudal  military  service  disposed  both  parties  to  consent, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  to  commute  this  burden  into  a 
money  payment  of  20s.  for  each  knight’s  fee,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  scutage,  or  shield-money,  being,  in  practice,  a tax  for 
furnishing  a soldier  armed  with  a bow.  This  pecuniary  satis- 
faction was  much  abused,  and  eventually  became  a means  of  great 
oppression,  scutages  being  illegally  levied,  solely  by  the  Royal 
authority,  and  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  undue 
levying  of  scutages  became,  therefore,  a national  complaint : and, 
so  early  as  1215,  King  John  was  obliged  to  promise,  in  his  Magna 
( 'harta,  that  no  scutage  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the 
common  council  of  the  nation,  which  charter  also  “ protected  every 
individual  of  the  nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his 
liberty,  and  his  property,  unless  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land.” 

The  territorial  impost  anciently  levied  under  the  name  of  scut- 
age, hydage,  and  talliage  (cuttings),  was  the  parent  of  the  ancient 
subsidies  granted  to  the  Crown  by  Parliament,  and  the  land-tax 
of  later  times,  llydage  and  talliage  w ere  taxes  of  the  same  nature 
as  scutage,  upon  other  lands,  and  upon  cities  and  boroughs. 

a.d.  1303. — As  in  England,  forty  days  was  the  usual  period 
of  military  service  rendered  by  vassals  in  France,  until  the  reign 
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of  Philip  the  Fair.  Before  his  time,  the  armies  which  served 
longer  than  forty  days,  or  in  a foreign  country,  received  pay. 
Hostilities  at  that  time  were  not  long  protracted  ; for,  if  a war  was 
not  speedily  brought  to  a conclusion,  the  soldiers  dismissed  them- 
selves, and  left  the  field.  To  remedy  this  defection,  Philip  adopted 
a new  plan,  and  ordered  the  period  of  service  to  be  extended  to 
four  months.  This  mode  of  oppression  was  often  repeated ; and 
henceforth  the  duration  of  sendee  was  measured  by  the  probable 
length  of  the  campaign,  and  not,  as  formerly,  when  the  military 
expedition  was  measured  by  the  usual  duration  of  service.  A 
similar  abuse  of  power  was  eventually  practised  by  the  Sovereigns 
of  the  other  states  of  Europe. 

a.d.  1327. — Edward  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne.  With  the 
view  of  completing  the  feudal  armies  with  infantry,  it  would 
appear  that  persons  were  illegally  pressed  to  attend  the  Kings 
when  they  took  the  field.  These  levies  became,  in  the  course  of 
time,  vexatious,  and  Edward  III.,  on  the  petition  of  his  first 
Parliament  (1327),  enacted  “That  no  man  from  henceforth  shall 
be  charged  to  arm  himself  otherwise  than  he  was  wont  in  the  time 
of  his  progenitors,  the  Kings  of  England ; and  that  no  man  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  his  shire  but  where  necessity  requireth, 
and  sudden  coming  of  strange  enemies  into  the  realm  ; and  then  it 
shall  be  done  as  hath  been  used  in  times  past  for  the  strength  of 
the  realm.”  This  statute  is  supposed  to  have  put  a stop,  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  pressing  of  men  for 
the  army. 

Edward  had  recourse,  however,  to  another  means  of  levying 
men  without  expense  to  himself,  by  calling  on  counties  and  prin- 
cipal towns  to  furnish  a certain  number  of  troops;  but  against 
this  measure  the  Parliament  provided  a remedy,  by  passing  an 
Act,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  (1352),  to  the  following 
effect : — “ That  no  man  shall  be  constrained  to  find  men-at-arms, 
holders,  nor  archers,  other  than  those  who  hold  by  such  service,  if 
it  be  not  by  common  assent  and  grant  in  Parliament.”  Both  these 
statutes  were  confirmed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.  (1403). 
Iloblers  were  a species  of  light  cavalry,  and  obtained  that  name 
in  consequence  of  the  men  being  mounted  upon  “ hobbies or  very 
small  horses. 

The  pay  of  a common  archer,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
was  raised  to  sixpence  a day,  equal  to  about  five  shillings  of  our 
money,  and  double  that  of  an  artificer.  But,  in  all  probability, 
only  a very  limited  portion  of  the  army  was  paid  at  this  rate,  for 
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we  find  that  Edward’s  array  before  Calais  consisted  of  31,004, 
and  yet  its  pay,  for  sixteen  months,  was  only  £127,000,  or  about 
five  shillings  per  man  per  month,  llurae  conceives  that  “ the 
numerous  armies  mentioned  by  historians  in  those  times  consisted 
chiefly  of  ragamuffins,  who  followed  the  camp  and  lived  by  plunder. 
Soldiers,”  says  he,  “were  then  enlisted  only  for  a short  time: 
they  lived  idle  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  commonly  all  the  rest 
of  their  lives ; one  successful  campaign,  by  pay  and  plunder  and 
the  ransom  of  prisoners,  was  supposed  to  be  a small  fortune  to  a 
man,  which  was  a great  allurement  to  enter  the  service.” 

By  the  measure  of  commuting  military  service  for  money  a 
revenue  was  acquired,  which  was  employed  in  hiring  native-born 
subjects  to  serve  as  soldiers,  f or  this  purpose  the  King  usually 
covenanted  with  influential  persons  to  serve  him  with  a specific 
number  of  followers,  in  terms  of  an  indenture  or  contract,  during 
each  enterprise.  It  was  usual  for  the  King  to  advance  a sum  of 
money  to  the  contractor,  under  the  title  of  “ imprest  money,”  a 
term  derived  from  the  French  word  jrret,  a loan, — the  sum  ad- 
vanced being  considered  a9  lent,  to  enable  the  men  to  provide  the 
requisite  equipment  and  necessaries  for  the  field. 

An  expedient  sometimes  practised  to  procure  troops  for  foreign 
service  was  to  pardon  criminals,  on  condition  of  their  serving  in 
the  King’s  army  abroad,  and  finding  security  to  answer  any  pro- 
secution if  called  upon  at  their  return.  Some  of  the  King’s  Justices 
were  occasionally  empowered  to  issue  these  pardons,  and  to  receive 
the  obligations  of  the  criminals,  after  which  they  were  allowed  a 
small  time  to  prepare  for  their  voyage  ; they  were  then  assembled 
by  writs  issued  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  different  counties,  directing 
them  to  cause  it  to  be  cried  throughout  their  districts  that  all  such 
as  had  charters  of  pardon  should  repair  towards  certain  seaports, 
to  enter  into  the  pay  and  service  of  the  King ; and,  if  they  did 
not  appear  at  the  respective  places,  and  assemble  by  a stated  time, 
they  incurred  the  penalty  of  losing  their  charters  of  pardon. — 
(Grose,  Military  Antiquities.') 

a.d.  1418. — The  first  standing  army  in  modern  Europe  was 
established  this  year  by  Charles  VII.  of  France,  although  on  a 
very  small  scale.  lie  ordered  each  parish  to  furnish  an  archer, 
and  these  soldiers  were  called  franc  archers , because  they  were 
exempted  from  taxes.  This  little  army  was  raised  to  restore 
peace  and  order  at  home,  not  being  intended  for  foreign  aggression. 
Feudal  soldiers  received  no  pay,  ami  could  not  be  prevented  from 
plundering, — a practice  which,  having  become  inveterate  or  cus- 
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tomary,  rendered  them  as  licentious  in  peace  as  in  war.  Hence 
Charles,  to  leave  no  pretext  for  free  quarters,  levied  a tax  for  the 
purpose  of  regularly  paying  his  small  standing  army. 

a.d.  1485. — On  the  22nd  August  of  this  year  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  was  fought,  when  Henry  VII.  became  King  of  England. 
He  was  crowned  upon  the  30th  of  October ; “ At  which  day,” 
says  Bacon,  “ as  if  the  crown  upon  his  head  had  put  peril  into  his 
thoughts,  he  did  institute,  for  the  better  security  of  his  person,  a 
band  of  fifty  archers,  under  a captain,  to  attend  him,  by  the  name 
of  Yeomen  of  his  Guard  ; and  yet,  that  it  might  be  thought  to  be 
rather  a matter  of  dignity,  after  the  imitation  of  that  he  had  known 
abroad,  than  any  matter  of  diffidence  appropriate  to  his  own  case, 
he  made  it  to  be  understood  for  an  ordinance,  not  temporary,  but 
to  hold  in  succession  for  ever  after.”  The  body  guard  was  re- 
garded at  first  as  a startling  innovation,  and  excited  some  jealousy 
and  disgust  among  the  people. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  before  this  period,  the  Kings  of  England 
had  a body  guard,  or  any  considerable  number  of  men  armed  and 
ready  for  immediate  service  in  the  field.  Previously,  however,  to 
this  reign,  a species  of  troops,  chiefly  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
artillery,  was  maintained,  and  did  duty  in  the  principal  fortified 
places  either  within  or  without  the  kingdom,  such  as  Calais,  the 
Tower  of  London,  Portsmouth,  the  Castle  of  Dovor,  Berwick,  Car- 
lisle, and  some  other  small  forts ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  chief 
part  of  these  troops  w ere  mercenaries,  not  immediately  raised  by 
the  Crown,  but  provided  by  contract  or  indenture  by  noblemen,  as 
it  was  usual  for  men  of  rank  in  ancient  times  to  engage  to  raise 
and  keep  up  in  time  of  peace  the  requisite  number  of  men  for  the 
defence  of  particular  garrisons.  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  of 
Henry  VII.  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  the  first  standing 
or  permanent  military  force  which  was  hired  and  paid  by  the  King 
of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  increased  the  corps  to  140  men, 
and  King  James  to  200,  which  it  appears  never  to  have  exceeded. 

When  Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  applied  himself  to  amass- 
ing money  and  increasing  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  Crown, 
and  diminishing  those  of  the  nobility.  Thus  by  statutes  11th  anil 
19th  Henry  VII.,  all  those  who  had  any  office,  fee,  or  annuity  by 
grant  from  the  Crown,  were  required  to  attend  the  King  in  person 
wdien  he  went  to  war,  and  if  they  Tailed,  all  such  grants  wrere  to 
be  void.  There  were  certain  exceptions,  such  as  spiritual  persons 
(clergy),  the  Judges  and  high  law  officers  : these  exceptions  event- 
ually extended  to  the  Clerk  of  the  King’s  Council,  to  persons  above 
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sixty  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  to  cases  where  the 
patents  mentioned  the  grant  to  be  for  a sum  of  money.  Henry 
was  no  less  attentive  to  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  re- 
tainers of  the  great  lords,  than  he  was  to  the  enforcing  the  at- 
tendance of  those  of  the  Crown.  He  passed  an  Act  removing  all 
obstacles  to  the  alienation  of  lands,  by  which  means  the  power  of 
the  nobility  was  greatly  reduced,  and  feudal  military  service 
became,  in  the  course  of  time,  almost  obsolete.  In  1509,  the 
Honourable  Band  of  Pensioners  was  established,  a corps  which  is 
of  the  same  description  as  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

Until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  military  force  in  France  had 
In'en  generally  levied  by  conscription  ; but  about  the  year  1 540 
another  plan  was  adopted  for  increasing  the  army,  namely,  vo- 
luntary enlistment,  or  enlistment  for  money  : each  recruit  was  to 
receive  a bounty  of  from  three  to  four  livres,  or  from  2s.  (*/.  to 
o.v.  4 d.  poorer  classes  of  the  population  were  at  this  time  in 

such  a state  of  misery,  that  a sufficient  number  of  volunteers  was 
rapidly  found  willing  to  sacrifice  their  liberty  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  their  lives.  Extreme  want,  says  Audouin  the  historian, 
verified  the  maxim,  that  “ II  faut  se fair e liter  j,ovr  l itre."  The 
reputation  of  the  native  troops  in  France  seems  to  have  l>een  at  a 
very  low  ebb  during  the  sixteenth  century' ; for  Brantome,  who 
served  in  the  army  under  ( ’harles  IX.  (1500 — 1574),  describes 
the  soldiers  as  being  mostly  the  refuse  of  society,  men  with  matted 
beards,  who  for  their  crimes  had  had  their  shoulders  branded  and 
their  ears  cut  off.  In  another  part  of  his  works,  he  says,  the 
infantry  could  not  be  considered  as  essentially  useful  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  state,  for  it  consisted  of  boys,  rascals,  ami  vagabonds, 
scoundrels  ill-equipped  and  ill-looking,  Jilchers,  plunderers,  and 
devourers  of  the  people.  * 

The  salutary  enactments  of  former  times,  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  became  eventually  disregarded ; for,  during  the  sway  of 
the  house  of  Tudor,  but  more  particularly  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  the  counties  were  frequently  com- 
pelled to  furnish  soldiers,  and  the  assumed  prerogative  of  pressing 
men  for  military  service,  even  out  of  the  kingdom,  became  an 
established  usage.  Nay,  more,  an  Act  was  passed  during  the 


•The  term  Regiment,  signifying  a I tody  of  troops,  composed  of  several  companies 
or  “ baudes,”  was  first  used  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Charles  JX.  The  dis- 
tinction of  “ Royal,'’  was  given  to  regiments  of  which  the  King,  the  Queen,  or  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  were  the  honorary  Colonels. 
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reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which  recognises,  as  it  seems,  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  levy  men  for  service  in  war,  and  imposes  penalties 
on  persons  absenting  themselves  from  musters,  commanded  by  the 
King’s  authority  to  be  held  for  that  purpose.  Many  instances 
might  be  adduced  of  the  practice  of  pressing  soldiers  to  serve  in 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere  beyond  seas. 

The  abuses  to  which  this  mode  of  oppression  led,  are  admirably 
described  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  first  part  of  King  Henry  IV., 
Act  iv.,  Scene  2.,  where  he  makes  Falstaff  describe  his  mode  of 
raising  recruits. 

Falstaff.  * * * * I have  misused  the  King’s  press  damnably. 

I have  got  in  exchange  of  a hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred 
and  odd  pounds.  I press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen’s 
sons ; inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked 
twice  at  the  bans  ; such  a commodity  of  warm  slaves  as  had  as  lief  hear 
the  devil  as  a drum. 

Men,  in  fact,  from  whom  he  was  likely  to  receive  a considerable 
bribe  to  obtain  their  liberty.  Falstaff’s  plan  of  proceeding  is  more 
fully  and  practically  detailed  in  the  second  part  of  King  Henry  IV., 
Act  iii.,  Scene  2.  And  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  there  were 
many  persons  who  acted  as  Falstaff  did,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Henry  IV.  died  in  1413. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  early  Kings  of  England  had  three  distinct 
means  to  which  they  might  have  recourse,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  embody  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  1st,  The  posse 
comitatus,  or  whole  population  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  of  each  shire, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Sheriffs.  2ndly,  The  quota  of  men 
which  the  holders  of  knights’  fees  were  bound  to  furnish.  3rdly, 
Such  hired  or  mercenary  troops  as  they  might  think  proper,  or 
were  able  to  engage.  The  posse  comitatus  could  not  be  compelled 
to  leave  the  kingdom ; and  only  in  particular  cases  were  they 
obliged  to  leave  the  shire  to  which  they  belonged, — consequently, 
the  King  had  only  his  feudal  and  mercenary  troops  at  command, 
when  he  resolved  to  carry  an  army  to  the  continent,  or  when  he 
had  to  wage  war  against  the  Irish  or  Scotch.  The  money  which 
was  rendered  in  place  of  service,  contributed  to  form  a revenue 
applicable  to  military  purposes,  such  as  the  enlisting  of  mercenaries 
to  serve  in  the  army.  The  King  might,  to  the  extent  of  his 
revenue,  raise  an  army  of  this  description ; but  the  persons  engaged 
were  only  called  into  military  service  on  temporary  occasions,  and 
soon  reverted  to  their  former  occupations. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  and  for  a long  time  after,  the 
recruiting  of  the  army  appears  to  have  depended  chiefly  upon  the 
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Captains  of  companies,  each  Captain  recruiting  his  company,  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  some  measure  his  own  property.  When 
this  had  been  levied  to  its  complete  establishment,  he  was  allowed 
the  pay  of  two  soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  five  during  a period 
of  war,  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  numbers,  and  to  presen  t*  its 
efficiency. 

One  of  the  fraudulent  practices  connected  with  recruiting 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1550),  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  enactment  (2nd  and  3rd  Edward) : — “ If  any  Commis- 
sioner or  Captain,  to  whom  the  King  shall  direct  his  commission 
or  letters  for  the  levying  of  any  men  to  serve  him,  shall,  at  any 
time,  for  any  gain,  reward,  or  other  lucre,  discharge  any  person 
by  him  appointed  to  serve  the  King  as  a soldier,  &c.,  and  shall 
assign  any  other  person  in  his  stead,  for  any  lucre  or  gain,  he 
shall  forfeit  for  every  man  so  discharged,  20/.  to  the  King.” 

A.n.  1558. — Queen  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne.  We 
learn,  from  a work  entitled  Stratiotieos,  &c.,  by  Thomas  I>igges, 
Esq.,  published  in  1579,  that,  in  the  English  army  commanded  by 
Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  was  employed  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  of  which  Digges  was  M uste rmaster-General,  the  following 
was  the  routine  usually  adopted  when  a man  enlisted  with  a 
Captain.*  The  recruit  was  immediately  presented  to  the  Muster- 
master,  or  Commissary  of  M lusters  of  the  Army,  and  had  the 
following  oath  administed  to  him,  which  was  taken  by  commis- 
sioned officers  as  well  as  by  soldiers : — 

I. , do  swear  and  promise  to  do  all  loyal,  true,  and  faithful  ser- 

vice unto  the  Queen  of  England,  Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  and 
unto  the  provinces  and  cities  united  in  these  countries,  and  their 
associates,  under  the  charge  of  the  Right  Excellent  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Governor-General  of  the  said  provinces  and  cities,  and  their 
associates,  and  of  Her  Majesty’s  army  and  forces  within  the  same  ; and 
all  lawful  and  due  obedience  unto  the  said  Governor,  and  to  any  other 
superior  that  shall  have  charge  under  him  for  government  in  this 
sirmy.  And  further,  I do  promise  to  endeavour  myself  to  fulfil  and 
keep  all  such  lawful  ordinances  as  his  Excellency  hath  or  shall  set 
forth  and  establish  for  the  better  ordering  of  this  army,  as  much  as 
concerns  me,  so  long  as  1 shall  serve  in  the  same  under  him.  So  help 
me  God  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  attestation  a recruit  engaged  to  obey  all  lawful  ordi- 
nances, apparently  leaving  him  some  liberty  to  deliberate  upon 
the  lawfulness  of  any  order  he  might  receive.  The  Captain 


* Ditfffe*  in,  *o  far  as  I know,  the  first.  English  author  who  employs  the  word 
regiment.  Regiments  appear  to  have  been  formed  ill  the  English  army  very  soon 
after  they  were  introduced  into  the  French  army. 
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received  a certificate  that  the  recruit  had  been  entered  in  the 
Muster  master’s  roll  ; and  this  certificate  entitled  the  Captain  to 
draw  pay  for  him. 

We  are  informed  by  Digges  that  soldiers  who  enlisted  with  two 
Captains  at  the  same  time,  or  who  left  one  Captain  and  enlisted 
with  another,  were  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

I have  not  met  with  any  example  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  having 
been  taken  by  common  soldiers  previously  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  recruits  were 
sworn  long  before  that  period.  The  Romans  were  very  particular 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  oaths  to  soldiers.  A Roman 
recruit  underwent  four  months’  probation  ; and  if  after  that  period 
he  was  found  fit  for  the  army,  he  was  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
legions.  Having  been  finally  approved,  he  received  the  military 
mark,  and  took  the  sacrament — an  oath.  The  mark  in  question 
was  indelibly  imprinted  upon  the  hand,  probably  by  branding. 
The  Apostle  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  military  custom, 
Galatians  vi.,  17.*  The  oath,  sacramentum — from  sacrare , to 
devote  to — was  of  a very  general  and  impressive  nature.  “ The 
soldiers  promised  implicit  obedience  to  their  commanders,  and  also 
that  they  would  not  desert  the  service,  nor  at  any  time  refuse  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  utmost  peril  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  State.”  The  oath  of  fidelity,  or  sacrament,  taken  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  as  imposed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  was  as  follows  : — 

I swear  by  God,  by  Christ,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the 
Majesty  of  the  Emperor,  whom  I worship,  that  I will  do  all  things  that 
he  commands  me,  and  that  I shall  never  desert  his  service,  nor  refuse 
to  die  for  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

It  is  supposed  the  word  sacrament , in  the  sense  employed  by 
us,  “was  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  in  the  primitive  times, 
borrowed  from  the  militia,  to  signify  the  initiative  and  holy 
mysteries  of  the  militant  church.”1 — (Pallas  Armata.) 

Under  the  Emperors  the  name  of  the  Prince  was  inserted  in 
the  military  oath  ; and  the  sacrament,  or  oath,  used  to  be  renewed 
every  year  on  their  birthday,  and  on  the  1st  of  January. 

a.d.  1G41. — There  seems  to  have  been  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  requisite  supply  of  volunteers  to  recruit  the  army  for 
service  in  Ireland,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  ; and  hence  an  Act  was  passed,  which, 

* “ From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I bear  in  my  body  the  marks  ot 
the  Lord  Jesus.’’ 
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after  reciting  that  “by  the  laws  of  the  realm  none  of  llis  Majesty’s 
subjects  ought  to  be  impressed  or  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
country  to  serve  as  a soldier  in  the  wars,  except  in  case  of  neces- 
sity or  the  sudden  coining  in  of  strange  enemies  into  the  kingdom, 
or  except  they  be  bound  by  the  tenure  of  their  lands  or  posses- 
sions,” enacted,  that  for  service  in  Ireland  it  should  be  lawful, 
from  the  1st  of  December,  1641,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1642, 
for  the  Justices,  &c.  to  raise  as  many  men  by  impress  for  soldiers, 
gunners,  and  cfiirurgeons,  as  might  be  apjiointed  by  His  Majesty 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Many  of  the  men  who  were  levied  for  service  in  Ireland  were 
ultimately  embodied  in  the  Parliamentary  forces  employed  in 
England.  It  is  said  that  during  the  year  1642  no  fewer  than 
4000  men  enlisted  in  Iaindon  in  one  day  for  the  Parliamentary 
army. 

The  Royal  army,  during  the  great  Civil  War,  consisted  chiefly 
of  regiments  raised  by  the  nobility  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
King,  from  among  their  tenants  and  dependants  ; whereas  the 
Parliamentary  forces  consisted  princijvally  of  stipendiary  troops, 
recruited  in  the  lurge  towns ; hut  it  may  be  presumed  that  lxith 
parties  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  which  promised  to  lie 
successful  to  recruit  their  respective  armies.  The  people  called 
Puritans  were  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  because  they 
found  the  Bishops,  by  whom  they  had  been  persecuted,  on  the  side 
of  tiie  King.  Desiring  to  live  peaceably  they  remained  at  home, 
hut  were  plundered  by  the  King’s  soldiers,  which  induced  many 
of  them  to  abandon  their  habitations ; and  when  their  property  was 
consumed,  and  their  lives  in  continual  danger,  they  passed  over  by 
thousands  to  the  garrisons  of  the  Parliament,  and  became  soldiers. 
Charles  himself  assured  his  followers  that  they  should  meet  with 
no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  them  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and 
Atheists,  who  desired  to  destroy  both  Church  and  State.  To  the 
Ordinance  of  the  Parliament  concerning  the  militia  the  King 
opposed  his  Commissions  of  Lieutenancy  ; and  the  counties  obeyed 
the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  they  stood  affected.  In  many 
counties  and  towns,  where  the  people  were  divided,  mobbisli 
combats  and  skirmishes  ensued. — (Hume.) 

The  forces  of  the  Parliament  were  at  first  hardly  a match  for 
those  of  the  King,  and  were  repeatedly,  if  not  invariably,  defeated. 
Cromwell  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  their  inferiority  as  soldiers. 
“ Your  troops,”  said  he  to  Hampdeo,  “ are  most  of  them  old, 
decayed  serving-men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows  ; the 
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King’s  forces  arc  composed  of  gentlemen’s  younger  sons  and 
persons  of  good  quality  ; and  do  you  think  that  the  mean  spirits 
of  such  base  and  low  fellows  as  ours  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter 
gentlemen  that  have  honour  and  courage  and  resolution  in  them  ? 
— You  must  get  men  who  have  the  fear  of  God  before  them,  and 
some  conscience  of  what  they  do, — men  of  a spirit  that  is  likely  to 
go  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go, — or  else,  I am  sure,  you  will  be 
beaten,  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  in  every  encounter.”  On  this 
principle  Cromwell  acted : he  began  with  a troop  of  horse,  en- 
listing the  sons  of  farmers  and  freeholders,  and  incorporating 
among  these  all  the  most  zealous  fanatics  he  could  find,  lie  soon 
augmented  his  troop  of  horse  to  a regiment.  Thus  was  formed 
that  iron  band  which  charged  with  such  resistless  fury  at  Marston 
and  Naseby,  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester, — “that  unconquered  and 
unconquerable  soldiery,  for  discipline  and  self-government  as  yet 
unrivalled  upon  earth, — to  whom,  though  absolutely  free  from  all 
the  brutal  vices  that  usually  disgrace  successful  soldiers, — reli- 
gious, sober,  temperate, — the  dust  of  the  most  desperate  battle 
was  as  the  breath  of  life,  and  before  whom  their  fiercest  and 
proudest  enemies  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind.” — 
( Westminster  Review,  xvi.  518.) 

Hume  gives  a fearful  description  of  the  barbarities  committed 
by  the  King’s  army,  which,  although  chiefly  composed  of  gentle- 
men’s younger  sons,  seems  to  have  been  extremely  licentious. 
“ In  the  west,”  he  says,  “ especially  where  Goring  commanded, 
universal  spoil  and  havoc  were  committed,  and  the  whole  country 
was  laid  waste  by  the  rapine  of  the  army.”  The  Scotch  con- 
tingent of  the  Parliamentary  army,  which  originally  consisted  of 
18,000  foot,  2000  horse,  and  above  500  dragoons,  appears  to  have 
been  as  oppressive  as  the  malignants,  or  King’s  military  force. 
Principal  Baillie,  in  a letter  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  dated  July  1645, 
thus  addresses  his  Lordship, — “ If  you  take  not  a course  in  the 
Parliament,  that  justice  may  be  done  on  unclean,  drunken, 
blasphemous,  plundering  officers,  noblemen  as  well  as  others,  we 
will  stink  in  the  nose  of  this  people  deservedly.”  The  talented 
Principal  had  good  opportunities  of  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  army  of  the  Covenanters,  being 
preacher  to  Lord  Eglinton’s  corps,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  carried  a 
sword  and  a couple  of  Dutch  pistols  attached  to  his  saddle. 
Much  difficulty  existed  in  getting  recruits  from  Scotland  ; and  it 
is  not  a little  curious  to  observe  the  encouragement  held  out  by 
Principal  Baillie  to  volunteers  to  join  the  army.  “ I believe,” 
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says  lie,  “ upon  the  tuck  of  drum  men  would  be  gotten,  if  it  were 
believed,  which  is  verily  the  truth,  that  every  soldier  will  get  meat 
his  fill,  much  more  than  at  home,  and  for  the  present  some  money 
monthly,  and,  if  God  bless  but  a very  little,  fair  rewards.”  Does 
the  learned  Principal  mean  rich  plunder  ? 

The  ordinary  mode  of  raising  troops  in  Scotland,  at  this  time, 
was,  for  Government  to  impose  the  levying  of  a certain  number  of 
horse  and  foot  on  every  shire,  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  the 
estates  of  the  heritors  and  proprietors. 

The  practice  of  pressing  men  for  soldiers  seems  to  have  become 
an  established  usage,  inasmuch  as  we  are  informed,  that  when  the 
army  was  about  to  be  disbanded,  in  1649  or  1650,  an  assurance 
w'as  given  by  Parliament  that  “ no  jierson  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  late  war  should  lie  liable  to  lie  pressed  for  the  service 
beyond  sea.”  The  old  soldiers  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
exempted  from  compulsory  service  at  home.  Principal  Baillie 
states  that  “ the  Parliamentary  army  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
raw’  inexperienced  pressed  soldiers." — {Letters  and.  Journals,  1 645.) 

A. i).  1660. — Charles  II.  was  restored,  and  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  reign  military  tenures  were  abolished  in  England.  The 
soldiers  of  the  three  kingdoms  at  this  time  exceeded  60,000  men ; 
and,  from  the  scenes  with  which  they  had  been  long  familiar,  it 
was  not  supposed  that  they  could  be  retained  in  a quiescent  state. 
The  two  Houses  wore  sensible  that  the  reduction  of  this  force  was 
a work  which  required  the  utmost  caution.  Fair  words  and  fair 
promises  were  addressed  to  the  military  both  by  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  and  the  disbanding  of  nearly  forty  regiments  was 
effected  without  disturbance.  A small  part  of  the  military  force 
was,  however,  retained,  namely,  Monk’s  regiment — the  Cold- 
stream, and  a regiment  of  horse.  In  1661  the  Life  Guards  were 
raised,  the  men  being  generally  gentlemen  who  had  fought  in 
the  civil  wars ; the  same  year  the  Oxford  Blues  were  embodied. 
To  these  corps  were  added  the  1 st  Royal  Scots ; the  2nd,  or 
Queen’s;  the  3rd,  or  Old  Bulls,  in  1665,  so  called  from  their 
accoutrements  being  composed  of  buffalo  leather,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  from  the  colour  of  their  facings  ; the  Scotch 
Fusiliers,  in  1678,  so  called  from  carrying  the  fusil,  invented 
in  France  in  1630;  and  the  4th,  or  King’s  Own,  raised  in  1680. 
These  regiments  formed  a force  of  about  5000  men,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Guards,  they  became  the  standing  army  of  Great 
Britain.  Charles  was  of  opinion  that  if  his  father  had  possessed 
a small  regular  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
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might  easily  have  subdued  the  Parliament,  and  this  conviction 
appears  to  have  made  him  very  anxious  to  keep  up  a respectable 
standing  army. 

The  origin  of  a permanently-embodied  military  force  of  any 
number  may  be  dated  from  the  commencement  of  this  reign. 
It  ought  to  be  stated,  however,  that  Parliament  did  not  sanction 
the  enrolment  of  the  comparatively  large  army  which  Charles  kept 
up,  nor  did  it  vote  the  money  required  for  their  maintenance. 
They  were  embodied  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown  only,  and 
were  paid  either  out  of  the  Civil  List,  or  by  diverting  money  voted 
for  other  purposes.  On  the  7th  February,  1674,  the  Commons 
resolved  that  the  keeping  any  standing  forces,  other  than  the  militia, 
in  the  nation  was  a grievance. 

At  the  Restoration  there  was  an  Act  passed,  wherein  it  is 
declared,  “ That  all  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  under  the 
command  of  the  Captain-General  of  the  King’s  forces  (but  who, 
by  the  way,  had  been  for  the  eighteen  years  preceding  in  open 
rebellion  against  Ilis  Majesty  and  his  Royal  father)  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1660,  and  had  not  since  deserted  the  Service  or  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  shall  be  free  to  ex- 
ercise any  handicraft  or  trade,  in  manner  following : such  as  had 
been  apprentices  might  exercise  such  trades  as  they  were  bound 
to,  though  they  served  not  out  their  time,  with  like  immunities  as 
if  they  had,  and  all  other  such  trade  as  they  were  apt  and  able  for 
in  the  towns  and  places  within  the  several  counties  where  they 
were  born  ; and  if  implicated  or  indicted  for  the  same,  they  might 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  should  have  double  costs  if  a verdict 
passed  against  the  prosecutor,  or  if  he  was  nonsuited  or  the  suit 
discontinued.  The  privilege  of  exemption  from  penalties  for  ex- 
ercising trades  in  corporate  towns  has  been  continued  to  discharged 
soldiers,  their  wives,  and  children,  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, to  the  56th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  67. 

Sir  James  Turner,  who  wrote  his  Essays  on  the  Art  of  War 
( Pallas  Armatci)  in  1670  and  1671,  gives  the  following  account  of 
one  of  the  modes  of  levying  troops  in  his  time : — 

When  Princes  and  States  (says  he)  impose  no  necessity  on  their  sub- 
jects to  rise,  but  for  making  up  their  armies  invite,  by  trumpet  and 
drum,  all  to  take  employment  whom  either  the  desire  of  honour,  riches, 
booty,  pay,  or  wages,  may  encourage  to  undergo  their  service,  this 
is  that  kind  of  election  which  now  is  universally  and  properly  enough 
called  a levy.  . . . The  Prince  or  State  makes  choice  of  Colonels 
both  for  horse  and  foot,  to  whom  they  give  commissions  or  patents  to 
raise  regiments  of  such  a number  of  companies,  and  to  this  purpose 
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they  give  every  Colonel  a sum  of  money,  so  much  for  every  horseman, 
every  dragoon,  and  every  footman,  as  they  and  that  Colonel  can  agree. 

As  to  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  soldiers,  whether  of  horse  and 
foot,  there  be  some  who  make  so  many  of  them,  that  if  Princes  keep 
none  in  their  service  but  such  as  quadrate  with  all  their  properties, 
they  will  make  but  very  thin  musters.  But  you  may  make  all  the 
duties  of  a soldier  to  be  three  : — 1st.  To  give  exact  and  perfect  obe- 
dience to  all  the  lawful  commands  of  superiors.  2ndly.  To  endure 
the  fatigue,  travel,  and  discommodities  of  war,  whether  it  be  in  march- 
ing, or  working  at  trenches,  approaches,  and  sieges,  hunger,  thirst, 
and  cold,  with  an  exemplary  patience.  3rdly.  In  time  of  battle,  skir- 
mish, or  assault,  to  resolve  either  to  overcome  or  die.  But,  reader,  do 
not  you  seek  all  these  in  every  soldier — do  not  seek  any  of  these  ex- 
actly in  every  soldier,  no,  nor  in  any  soldier,  for  you  will  not  find  them. 

The  following  oath  was  taken  by  both  officers  and  soldiers : — 

Troopers  and  soldiers  swear,  with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  to  be 
faithful  and  loyal  to  their  Prince  or  his  Generals ; never  to  desert  or 
to  leave  the  service  without  permission  of  their  superiors;  to  be  stout 
in  time  of  battle;  encounter  skirmish  or  assault;  and  rather  to  choose 
to  die  than  desert  their  standards  or  colours ; never  to  turn  their  backs 
on  the  enemy,  and  to  reveal  all  conspiracies,  treasons,  and  mutinies, 
intended  against  the  Prince  or  State,  or  their  Generals  and  other  com- 
manders. So  help  them  God  in  the  great  day. — ( Pallas  Annata , 
p.  198.) 


a.d.  1678. — The  King  issued  a proclamation,  offering  a reward 
of  207.  for  the  discovery  of  any  officer  or  soldier  who,  having  taken 
the  oaths,  had  since  been  perverted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  order  was  issued  for  displacing  and  turn- 
ing out  all  such  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  Popish  recusants. 

By  a regulation  of  the  1st  January,  1685,  it  appears  that  the 
King’s  bounty  to  soldiers  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  limb,  or  the 
total  loss  of  the  use  of  a limb,  certified  by  the  Surgeon-General, 
was  one  year’s  pay,  and  other  wounds  in  proportion.  The  rate  of 
daily  pensions  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  disabled 
by  reason  ot  wounds,  was  to  be  as  follows,  until  they  were 
admitted  into  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  was  then  building. 


*.  d. 

Private  Soldiers  . ...  0 5 

Drummer  ......  0 7 

Corporal  ......  0 7 

SeTgeant 0 II 

First  of  the  i Troop*  of  GuariU  l 6 
(Light  Horse  . 1 0 


Corporal  of  Light  Horse 

Dragoon  

Corporal  of  Dragoons 

Gunner  * * 

I Common  . 


».  d. 
I 0 
0 6 

0 9 

1 2 
0 7 


And  on  the  1st  May,  1689,  an  order  was  issued  by  King 
\\  illiam,  which  awarded  the  same  rate  of  pensions  to  such  soldiers 
“as  have  served  twenty  years,  or  shall  become  unfit  for  service, 
certified  by  their  officers  and  commissary.”  Since  the  above  rate  of 
pensions  was  established,  the  daily  pay  of  soldiers  has  been  rather 
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more  than  doubled  ; but  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  amount  of  pension;  for  by  the  Warrant  of  1689,  a soldier 
who  had  served  twenty  years  could  claim  his  discharge,  and  a 
pension  of  5 d.  a day  ; whereas,  by  the  present  regulations,  a soldier 
has  no  claim  to  be  discharged,  except  by  indulgence  after  twenty- 
five  years’  service,  when  he  is  entitled  to  a pension  of  6 d.  a day. 

a.d.  1685. — On  the  6th  February  of  this  year,  James  II.  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  on  the  throne.  He  greatly  increased  the 
strength  of  the  army,  and  chiefly  with  Roman  Catholics.  Five 
Irishmen  were  ordered  to  be  put  into  each  company  of  the  Duke 
of  Berwick’s  regiment,  which  then  lay  at  Portsmouth.  The 
Lieut.-Colonel,  and  five  of  the  Captains,  refused  to  receive  them ; 
but  as  the  order  was  positive,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  proceeded  to 
Portsmouth  to  see  it  carried  into  effect,  upon  which  the  recusant 
officers  desired  leave  to  lay  down  their  commissions.  They  were 
forthwith  put  in  arrest,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  army,  and  declared  incapable  of  serving  His 
Majesty. 

a.d.  1689. — On  the  12th  February,  William  and  Mary  were 
crowned  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  to  which  William  and  Mary  assented, 
stated,  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a standing  army  within  the 
kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
against  law.  Two  Scotch  regiments,  which  were  quartered  in 
England,  declared  for  King  James,  and  marched  for  Scotland, 
but  were  overtaken  and  reduced  by  the  Dutch  troops.  Upon 
this  occasion,  King  William  applied  to  Parliament  for  some 
effectual  provision  to  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  army.  This 
incident  gave  rise  to  a Bill,  now  become  annual,  for  punishing 
mutiny  and  desertion,  forming,  with  the  Articles  of  War,  the  code 
of  military  law  at  present  in  force. 

The  Crown  continued  to  reserve  its  right  to  make  Articles  of 
War  for  the  better  government  of  the  forces,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Mutiny  Act ; but  it  was  not  until  the  first  year  of  George  I. 
this  right  of  the  Crown  was  formally  allowed,  and  the  clause  con- 
taining it  has  been  repeated  in  all  subsequent  Mutiny  Acts.  The 
Articles  of  War  being  made  by  the  Crown  as  head  of  the  army, 
or  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  are  to  be  obeyed,  as  being  the 
commands  of  a superior  officer ; but  there  is  this  difference 
between  them  and  the  Mutiny  Act,  that  the  legality  of  the 
Articles  may  itself  become  the  subject  of  examination  in  a court- 
martial,  whereas  the  Mutiny  Act  must  be  obeyed  without  enquiry. 
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a.d.  1603. — A practice  prevailed  at  this  time  of  pressing  lands- 
men, under  the  pretence  of  being  for  the  sea  service,  by  the  officers 
of  the  fleet,  who  carried  them  over  to  Holland,  and  sold  them  to 
the  officers  of  the  army ; whereupon  the  Commons  ordered  their 
Speaker  to  lay  the  oppression  before  the  King,  who  ordered  that 
no  officer  should  presume  to  press  landsmen  for  the  future. 

On  the  16th  February,  1682,  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea 
was  founded.  The  construction  of  the  edifice  was  carried  on 
during  the  successive  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William 
and  Mary,  until  it  was  completed  about  the  year  161)0.  Simon 
Box,  the  first  invalid  who  was  buried  in  the  ground  appropriated 
to  the  interment  of  pensioners,  died  in  the  year  1693.  The 
Hospital,  together  with  the  outbuildings,  gardens,  courts,  and 
appurtenances,  occupies  a space  of  about  thirty-six  acres.  The 
alleged  purpose  for  which  Chelsea  Hospital  was  constructed,  was 
for  the  accommodation  of  “ decayed  cavaliers”  (invalids).  About 
400  or  430  invalids  are  usually  accommodated  in  Chelsea  Hospital, 
being  about  one  in  178  or  180  of  the  whole  invalids  receiving 
|K?nsions.  I am  not  aware  that  the  Hospital  would  accommodate 
more  than  the  alxne  number ; but  if  I am  rightly  informed,  few 
invalids  apply  to  become  in-pensioners,  who  have  an  out-pension 
amounting  to  lOrf.  or  If.  per  day. 

The  present  system  of  selecting  in-pensioners  would  admit,  of 
great  improvement.  An  hospital  for  invalids  ought  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  receive  and  accommodate  those  men  who  have  l>ecn  most 
severely  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country — a place  where 
persons  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  might  find  a 
comfortable  home.  There  are  many  disabled  pensioners  who 
have  no  relations,  or  none  who  are  willing  to  take  care  of  them  ; 
consequently  the  result  is,  that  they  frequently  fall  into  habits  of 
dissipation,  and  jkiss  their  brief  span  of  life  in  alternate  periods  of 
intoxication  and  starvation.  By  the  present  rules  of  the  Hospital, 
no  man  is  placed  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  becoming  an  in- 
pensioner, until  he  has  produced  a certificate  from  a surgeon, 
“that  he  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself.” 

'Hie  object  of  the  country,  in  providing  for  the  accommodation 
of  a few  of  the  men  who  have  been  disabled  in  its  service,  would 
be  more  effectually  attained,  were  a considerable  number  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Hospital  to  consist  of  the  most  infirm  in- 
dividuals who  are  on  the  pension  list,  and  who  solicit  admission. 
To  take  care  of  this  class  of  in-pensioners,  a certain  number  of 
comparatively  efficient  pensioners  ought  to  he  admitted,  who  might 
be  awarded  a small  weekly  remuneration.  The  pensioners  ad- 
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rnittcd  into  the  Hotel  ties  Invalides  at  Paris,  are  classed  in  the 
following  manner,  according  to  their  infirmities  and  ages : — Blind, 
154;  having  lost  both  legs,  12  ; having  lost  one  leg,  313  ; ampu- 
tated of  both  arms,  9 ; of  one  arm,  226  ; paralytic,  or  disabled 
from  pains,  237 ; epileptic,  12  ; insane,  31 ; with  silver  noses  or 
chins,  8 ; lame,  with  feet  turned  in,  or  unable  to  walk,  1 33  ; with 
their  feet  frozen  at  Moscow,  28  ; disabled  of  the  hands,  132  ; 
various  other  wounds,  1027 ; lay  brothers,  who  seldom  go  out, 
and  do  .nothing,  178  ; admitted  as  septuagenarians,  516  ; admitted 
as  upwards  of  eighty,  37  : — Total,  3051.  The  number  of  admis- 
sions into  the  Hotel  is,  on  an  average,  200  per  annum. 

The  principles  which  regulate  the  admission  of  pensioners  into 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris,  and  into  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea,  appear  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  each  other.  In  Paris, 
none  but  the  feeble  and  the  infirm  are  admitted ; whereas,  in 
London,  the  most  disabled  class  of  pensioners  are,  by  the  rules, 
excluded  from  the  Hospital. 

Subjoined  is  a detailed  statement  of  the  numbers  on  the  pension 
list,  extracted  from  the  Army  Estimates,  18th  February,  1839. 


Numbers 

Black 

St. 

Ord- 

nance. 

Yeo- 

manry. 

in 

Regulars. 

Pen- 

Helena 

Totals. 

Rale  per  Day. 

For  one  Day. 

1838-39. 

sioners. 

Regt. 

8. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d 

2 

2 

, , 

2 

0 

2 $ 

0 

0 

5 

1 

3 

1 

, , 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

35 

19 

. , 

, , 

14 

33 

0 

H 

0 

13 

0| 

4,728 

2,114 

1,097 

1,363 

4,574 

0 

5 

95 

5 

10 

27 

24 

41 

24 

0 

H 

0 

11 

0 

15,024 

13,653 

98 

946 

14,738 

0 

6 

368 

9 

0 

25 

, . 

25 

25 

0 

6$ 

0 

13 

64 

2,107 

2,003 

18 

85 

2,106 

0 

7 

61 

8 

6 

15 

• • 

, , 

14 

14 

0 

0 

8 

9 

471 

450 

34 

484 

0 

8 

16 

2 

8 

20 

, # 

19 

19 

0 

0 

13 

54 

13 , 1 82 

11,732 

5 

23 

1,012 

6 

12,778 

0 

9 

479 

3 

6 

29 

28 

28 

0 

9* 

1 

2 

2 

1 ,540 

1,489 

18 

61 

1,568 

0 

10 

65 

6 

8 

21 

# . 

20 

20 

0 

10$ 

0 

17 

6 

30 

12 

28 

40 

0 

11 

1 

16 

8 

42 

14 

26 

40 

0 

11$ 

1 

18 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

111 

0 

1 

11$ 

18,157 

15,093 

17 

50 

2,430 

i 

17,591 

1 

0 

879 

11 

0 

22,369 

19,424 

3 

1 

3,388 

22,816 

* 

1,551 

7 

8 

1,439 

1,214 

2 

6 

243 

1,465 

(Between  2s.) 
( and  3s.  dd. ) 

162 

6 

0 

79,332 

66,767 

1,711 

83 

9,748 

62 

78,371 

3,687  18 

Which  for  3fl6  days  is  £1,349,783.  19*.  7$</. 

* At  various  rates  between  1*.  and  2s.  a day,  in  consideration  of  being  totally 
disabled,  by  blindness  or  otherwise,  or  of  having  been  more  than  twenty-one  years 
in  the  infantry,  or  twenty -four  in  the  cavalry. 
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An  Act,  recently  passed,  recites  that  great  frauds  have  been 
practised  upon  pensioners  who  have  made  assignments  of  their 
pensions  to  other  persons  than  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall  assign  his  pension  to  any  persons, 
except  the  guardians  for  parochial  relief  granted  by  them,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Lords  Commissioners  to  take  away  or  suspend 
such  pension.  And  if  any  person  shall  procure  a pensioner  to 
make  an  assignment,  except  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  receive  ]>ayment 
for  money  or  goods  advanced  to  such  pensioner  upon  any  such 
pension  so  assigned,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanour, 
and  be  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  act  also  empowers  the 
guardians  to  attach  pensions  in  support  of  the  wife,  children,  or 
parents  of  a pensioner,  if  he  desert  them,  and  they  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish. 

Previously  to  1754  the  jxmsioners  received  their  pensions  annu- 
ally in  arrear,  but  after  that  date  they  were  paid  every  six  months 
in  advance,  subject  to  a deduction  of  five  per  cent,  to  cover  the 
interest  and  loss  by  death.  Since  1315,  they  have  been  paid 
quarterly,  subject  to  the  same  deduction. 

a.d.  1702. — Anne  came  to  the  throne,  and  war  was  declared 
against  France  and  Spain. 

a.d.  1704. — During  this  year  a Bill  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  army  by  forced  conscription 
of  men  from  each  parish,  hut  was  unanimously  rejected,  in  conse- 
quence, as  alleged,  of  being  “ a ,copy  of  what  was  practised  in 
France  and  other  despotic  countries,”  and  unconstitutional. — 
(Boyer’s  Reign  of  Queen  Anne , p.  123.) 

The  Commons  passed  an  Act  in  the  same  session,  viz.  1704, 
which  was  frequently  renewed,  and  which  seems  to  have  l>een  still 
more  despotic  than  the  plan  for  recruiting  in  France,  empowering 
Justices  of  the  Peace  to  impress , for  the  land  service,  such  men  as 
were  not  entitled  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament ; that  is,  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  any  three  of  them,  might  take  up  such 
able-bodied  men  as  they  were  pleased  to  decide  had  no  lawful  calling 
or  means  of  subsistence,  and  deliver  them  to  the  officers  of  the 
army.  Pressed  men  were  to  receive  1/.  each,  volunteers,  4/.  ; 
constables,  or  parish  officers,  were  to  receive  a reward  of  1/.  for 
every  man  they  pressed.  By  the  Bill  it  was  enacted,  that  “all 
soldiers  that  shall  desert,  cither  in  the  field,  upon  a march,  in 
quarters  or  in  garrison,  shall  die  for  it.”  “ Soldiers  to  be  deemed 
deserters,  who  shall  be  found  a mile  from  their  garrison  or  camp 
without  leave.”  Persons  enrolled  might  by  this  Act  claim  their 
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discharge  from  the  army  after  three  years’  service  ; no  man  to  be 
pressed  under  five  feet  five  inches. 

Burnet  ( History  of  His  Oam  Times ) thought  this  an  excellent 
plan  of  recruiting  the  army: — “If  well  managed,”  he  says,  “it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  nation,  since,  by  this  means, 
it  will  be  delivered  from  many  vicious  and  idle  persons,  who  are 
become  a burden  to  their  country.”  He  did  not  see,  or  at  any 
rate  did  not  advert  to,  the  dangerous  impropriety  of  authorising 
three  country  gentlemen  to  deprive  an  Englishman  of  his  liberty — 
a right  which,  according  to  the  constitution,  could  not  be  taken 
away  but  for  some  specified  crime  and  by  a legal  judgment. 
The  House  of  Lords  did  not  extend  their  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure ; they  seem  merely  to  have  objected  to  the 
great  power  lodged  in  country  Justices  of  the  Peace,  chiefly 
because  the  magistrates  had  been  put  in  commission  by  their 
political  adversaries. 

This  Act  (3rd  and  4th  Anne)  was  renewed  from  year  to  year 
during  the  war,  and  eventually  it  was  enacted  that  felons  might 
be  enrolled  as  soldiers.  It  does  not  appear  that  felons  were  en- 
rolled in  the  Russian  army  until  a few  years  ago — about  132 
years  after  that  mode  of  recruiting  the  British  army  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Act  of  Parliament.  Pursuant  to  an  Ukase,  dated  3rd 
November,  1836,  and  promulgated  as  a law  in  Russia,  “all 
criminals,  who  previously  to  that  date  would  have  been  sent  to 
Siberia,  have  since  then,  if  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  been 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.”  “ The  soldiers  of  no  other 
country,”  says  the  editor  of  a periodical,  “ would  endure  such  an 
insult.”  I presume  he  was  not  aware,  when  he  wrote,  that  men, 
under  the  character  of  vagrants  and  delinquents,  were  legally 
pressed  for  the  army  in  this  country  as  late  as  1779;  and  that, 
during  great  part  of  the  last  war,  the  hulks  and  gaols  were 
occasionally  emptied  to  fill  the  ranks  of  corps  intended  for  foreign 
service. 

Burnet  says,  the  Vagrant  Act  had  “ a very  good  effect ; only 
a visible  remissness  appears  in  some  Justices  who  are  secretly 
influenced  by  men  of  evil  designs.”  The  “men  of  evil  designs” 
were,  I presume,  political  adversaries,  who  discouraged  the  uncon- 
stitutional measure  of  depriving  men  of  their  liberty  without  being 
convicted  of  crimes.  Burnet’s  zeal  in  favour  of  the  measures  of 
the  Government  seems  not  to  have  been  repressed  by  a sense  of 
justice : his  Whig  principles  did  not  comprehend  true  liberty — 
the  enjoyment  in  security  of  our  lives,  our  persons,  and  our  pro- 
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perty.  One  of  the  biographers  of  Burke  remarks,  that  his  mental 
organization  was  such  that  lie  could  not  help  seeing  that  conduct 
to  be  just  which  accorded  with  his  interest  or  taste.  Bishop 
Burnet  seems  to  have  had  a similar  mental  organization ; for  he 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  zealous  political  partisans  who 
can  “call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,”  when  a measure,  however 
oppressive  or  unjust,  promotes  the  object  of  his  party.  The  Bishop 
adds,  that  the  methods  hitherto  adopted  for  recruiting  the  army, 
“ by  drinking  and  other  bad  practices,  as  they  were  justly  odious, 
so  that  they  were  now  so  well  known  that  they  were  no  more  of 
any  effect by  which  means,  he  says  “ the  army  could  not  be 
recruited  but  by  the  help  of  this  Act in  other  words,  one  mode 
of  injustice  having  been  found  ineffectual  in  procuring  recruits, 
it  became  expedient  to  adopt  another  of  a still  more  unjustifiable 
nature. 

The  practical  mode  of  carrying  this  Act  into  operation,  may  be 
inferred  from  some  passages  in  Farquhar’s  play  of  the  Recruiting 
Officer,  which  was  acted  shortly  after  the  Bill  passed  : — 

Act  ii. — Scene  3. 

Enter  Kite,  with  two  Recruits,  drunk. 

Kite.  You  are  a King — you  are  an  Emperor — and  1 am  a Prince. 

Thomas.  No,  Serjeant,  I’ll  be  no  Emperor. 

Kite.  No ! 

Thomas.  I'll  be  a Justice  of  Peace,  man — ay,  wouns,  will  I ! for, 
since  this  Pressing  Act,  they  are  greater  than  any  Emperor  under  the 
sun. 

Act  v. — Scene  4. 

A Court  of  Justice.  Balance,  Scale,  and  Scruple  upon  the  Bench. 

Constable,  Kite,  Mob. 

Balance.  What  are  you,  friend  ? 

Mob.  A collier. — I work  in  the  coal-pits. 

Scruple.  Look’e,  gentlemen,— this  fellow  has  a trade,  and  the  Act 
of  Parliament  here  expresses  that  we  are  to  impress  no  man  that  has 
any  visible  means  of  livelihood. 

Kite.  May  it  please  your  Worship,  this  man  has  no  visible  means  of 
livelihood,  for  he  works  under  ground. 

Balance.  Right! — bring  in  the  rest. 

Constable.  There  are  no  more,  an’t  please  your  Honour. 

Balance.  There  were  five,  two  hours  ago. 

Sylvia.  ’Tis  true,  sir;  but  the  rogue  of  a constable  let  the  rest 
escape  for  a bribe  of  eleven  shillings  a man ; because  he  said  the  Act 
allowed  him  but  ten,  so  the  odd  shilling  was  clear  gain. 

a. i».  1711. — An  Act  was  passed  which  contained  the  following 
clause — “ No  seaman  nor  seafaring  man  can  be  listed  as  a land 
soldier and  in  practice  this  continues  to  tie  obeyed. 
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The  levying  of  the  requisite  number  of  troops  during  this  reign 
was  obviously  attended  with  much  difficulty ; and  a similar  diffi- 
culty will  likely  occur  whenever  labour  is  abundant,  and  no  great 
temptation  is  held  out  to  enlist.  The  celebrated  Defoe,  who 
published  a pamphlet  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  poor  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  maintained  that  there  was  in  England 
“ more  labour  than  hands  to  perform  it ; and  consequently  a want 
of  people,  not  of  employment.  The  pamphlet,  which  was  in  the 
form  of  an  address  to  the  House  of  Commons,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

I humbly  desire  this  Honorable  House  to  consider  the  difficulty  of 
raising  soldiers  in  this  kingdom ; the  vast  charge  that  the  kingdom  is 
at  to  the  officers  to  procure  men ; the  many  little  and  not  over-honest 
methods  made  use  of  to  bring  them  into  the  Service ; and  the  laws 
made  to  compel  them.  Why  are  gaols  rummaged  for  malefactors,  and 
the  Mint  and  prisons  for  debtors?  The  war  is  an  employment  of 
honour,  and  suffers  some  scandal  in  having  men  taken  from  the  gallows, 
and  immediately,  from  villains  and  housebreakers,  made  gentlemen 
soldiers.  If  men  wanted  employment,  and  consequently  bread,  this 
would  never  be.  Any  man  would  carry  a musket  rather  than  starve, 
and  wear  the  Queen’s  cloth,  or  anybody’s  cloth,  rather  than  go  naked, 
and  live  in  rags  and  want.  It  is  plain  the  nation  is  full  of  people,  and 
it  is  as  plain  our  people  have  no  particular  aversion  to  the  war,  but 
they  are  not  poor  enough  to  go  abroad.  It  is  poverty  makes  men 
soldiers,  and  drives  crowds  into  the  armies ; and  the  difficulty  to  get 
Englishmen  to  list  is  because  they  live  in  plenty  and  ease ; and  he  that 
can  earn  20s.  a week,  at  an  easy,  steady  employment,  must  be  drunk, 
or  mad,  when  he  lists  for  a soldier  to  be  knocked  o’  the  head  for  3s.  6 d. 
a week.  But  if  there  was  no  work  to  be  had, — if  the  poor  wanted 
employment, — if  they  had  not  bread  to  eat,  nor  knew  not  how  to  earn 
it, — thousands  of  young  lusty  fellows  would  fly  to  the  pike  and  musket, 
and  choose  to  die  like  men  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  lie  at 
home,  starve,  perish,  in  poverty  and  distress. 

Defoe,  who  describes  everything  from  life,  assumed  that  in- 
digence and  unhappiness  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  ; and  in  this 
conclusion  he  is  certainly  not  far  wrong,  these  circumstances 
having  greatly  facilitated  the  recruiting  of  a military  force  from 
the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  times.  When  David  took  the  field 
against  Saul,  “ every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that 
was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered  them- 
selves unto  him,  and  want  out  with  him.” — (1  Samuel  xxii.,  2.) 
Misery  and  discontent  ever  have  been,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be, 
the  chief  causes  of  men  volunteering  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  this 
country,  unless  the  emoluments  of  a soldier,  including  pay  and 
pension,  be  rendered  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  artisan  than 
they  are  at  present. 
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Captains  of  companies,  it  appears,  were  in  the  practice  of  en- 
listing men,  and  afterwards  giving  them  a discharge  for  a con- 
sideration, which  occasioned  a clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  annual 
Mutiny  Act  (10th  Anne),  prohibiting  any  listed  soldier,  during  his 
abode  in  Britain,  being  discharged  from  the  service  without  con- 
sent of  the  Colonel,  or  Field  Officer  commanding  in  his  absence, 
in  writing,  under  pain  of  cashiering  to  the  officer,  and  the  soldier 
to  be  held  as  a deserter. 

Bruce  ( Institutions  of  Military  Imw,  1717)  informs  us,  that 
prisoners  of  war  “ do  not  become  slaves  to  such  as  take  them 
captives,  but,  upon  payment  of  their  ransom, — which,  for  a private 
soldier,  is  generally  a month’s  pay, — are  allowed  to  return." 
Soldiers  taken  at  sea  were  not  ransomed  on  these  terms,  being 
usually  detained  as  prisoners  during  the  war. 

Men  learned  slowly  that  it  was  more  advantageous  to  retain 
their  captives  or  to  sell  them,  than  to  kill  them,  and  consequently, 
by  the  laws  of  war  in  many  ancient  nations,  the  adult  male  pri- 
soners were  all  maimed  or  destroyed,  sometimes  after  exercising 
great  cruelties  upon  them.  In  some  instances  the  maiming  was  ef- 
fected by  chopping  off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes. — (Judges  i.,  6,  7.) 
After  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415),  14,000  prisoners  were 
butchered.  The  prisoners  taken  by  the  Romans  were  made 
slaves.  About  16,000  to  17,000  prisoners  taken  at  the  battles  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester  (1650  and  1651)  were  sold  as  slaves  to 
the  plantations.  In  the  indentures  of  military  service  in  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a usual  stipulation,  that  while  the  ransom  of 
persons  of  inferior  condition  taken  in  war  was  allowed  to  those  by 
whom  they  were  captured,  the  ransom  for  persons  of  rank  belonged 
to  the  King. 

Sir  James  Turner  says — “When  prisoners  of  war  have  got 
fair  quarter  promised  them  and  honestly  kept,  what  shall  be  done 
with  them  ? Assuredly  they  must  be  either  enslaved,  exchanged, 

or  ransomed The  ransom  (redemption)  of  a 

prisoner  belongs  to  him  who  took  him,  unless  he  be  a person  of 
very  eminent  quality,  and  then  the  Princes,  the  State,  or  their 
General,  seizeth  on  him,  giving  some  gratuity  to  those  who  took 
him.  The  price  of  the  ransom  useth  to  be  estimated  according  to 
his  pleasure  who  keeps  the  prisoner,  but  because  many  times  they 
are  extravagant  in  their  demands,  an  agreement  is  frequently  made 
between  the  two  parties  who  make  the  war,  and  of  a certain  price 
to  be  paid  by  officers  and  common  soldiers  for  their  ransoms, 
according  to  their  quality ; and  this  seldom  exceeds  one  month’s 
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pay  for  any  under  the  degree  of  Colonel ; and  this  is  exceeding 
comfortable  to  prisoners  when  they  know  how  much  themselves  or 
their  friends  have  to  pay  for  their  liberty.”  In  modern  practice 
prisoners  are  sometimes  exchanged,  but  more  generally  are 
detained  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  principal  emoluments  of  soldiers  in  early  times  appear  to 
have  been  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  and  plunder ; and  very  elaborate 
regulations  were  made  to  ensure  a legitimate  distribution  of  this 
booty.  It  was  expressly  provided,  in  the  Articles  of  War,  for  the 
forces  beyond  seas,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, — “ 1st,  That 
when  it  shall  please  God  that  Her  Majesty’s  forces  shall  beat  the 
enemy,  every  man  shall  follow  his  officer  in  the  chase,  but  who- 
soever shall  presume  to  pillage  or  plunder  till  the  enemy  be  entirely 
beaten,  he  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be 
pronounced  against  him  by  a general  court-martial,  and  the  pillage 
so  gotten  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  sick  and  maimed  soldiers. 
2ndly,  In  what  place  soever  it  shall  please  God  that  the  enemy 
shall  be  overcome,  all  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  victuals 
that  shall  be  there  found,  shall  be  secured  for  Iler  Majesty’s  use, 
and  for  the  better  relief  of  the  army ; and  one-tenth  part  of  the 
spoil  shall  be  laid  apart  towards  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  maimed 
soldiers.”  The  practice  of  giving  a portion  of  the  spoil  to  the 
maimed  soldiers  of  an  army  is  very  ancient. — (2  Maccabees 
viii.,  28.) 

There  is  still  some  appearance  on  the  military  statute  book 
of  provision  for  the  sick  being  derived  from  the  misconduct  of 
soldiers.  By  the  present  Articles  of  War,  every  soldier  who  does 
not  regularly  attend  Divine  Service  and  sermon,  when  ordered  to 
do  so,  shall  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  twelvepence,  and  the  money 
so  forfeited  is  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  sick  soldiers  of  the 
troop  or  company  to  which  the  offender  belongs. 

a.d.  1713. — When  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  the 
soldiers  who  enlisted  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1704 
were  entitled  to  their  discharge  after  a service  of  three  years. 
Enlistment  for  an  unlimited  period  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
the  common  rule,  both  before  and  after  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
“ There  is,”  says  Bruce,  “ no  other  time  prefixed  for  a soldier’s 
service  than  the  end  of  the  war ; and  therefore  few  get  their  dis- 
charge except  in  cases  of  age,  infirmity,  disability  by  wounds, 
lingering  diseases,  &c. that  is  to  say,  when  it  suited  the  con- 
venience or  views  of  Government,  or  when  a man  was  unfit  for  the 
duties  of  a soldier. 
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Soldiers  were  secure  against  all  commitment  for  civil  debts 
during  war,  an  immunity  which  was  occasionally  continued  for 
some  time  after.  Thus,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peace  at  Utrecht,  the  persons  and  goods  of  such  as  had 
been  soldiers  during  that  war  were  declared  free  from  arrest  for 
three  years.  By  the  same  Act  disbanded  soldiers  were  allowed 
to  set  up  any  trade  within  any  burgh,  except  within  the  precincts 
of  the  two  Universities. 

a.d.  1714. — George  I.  ascended  the  throne. 

a.d.  1716. — Great  fears  appear  to  have  been  entertained  lest 
Roman  Catholics  should  enlist  in  the  army,  for  in  this  year  a Bill 
was  passed,  by  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  any  Roman  Catholic 
“ who  shall  not  at  the  time  of  his  enlisting  declare  to  the  officer  or 
soldier  who  enlisteth  him  that  he  hath  been,  or  at  present  is,  of 
the  Popish  religion,  he  shall  be  liable  to.  and  receive  such  corporal 
punishment,  not  extending  to  loss  of  life,  as  shall  be  inflicted  by  a 
court-martial.” 

a.d.  1717. — According  to  Bruce,  there  was  very  little  ceremony 
required  or  used  in  the  enlisting  of  soldiers  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century.  “ Now,”  says  he,  “ a man  taken  from 
the  plough,  so  soon  as  he  has  received  earnest,  and  is  duly  attested 
by  a magistrate,  is  thenceforth  looked  upon  as  a soldier,  and  is 
subjected  (after  reading  the  Articles  of  War  to  him)  to  the  severity 
of  martial  discipline." 

In  all  northern  nations,  shaking  of  hands  was  held  necessary  to 
bind  a verbal  contract ; and  a sale  or  bargain  thus  made  was 
calk'd  hand-sale  ; but,  in  process  of  time,  a small  sum  of  money, 
earnest  money  (a  bargain  penny)  was  given  and  received  as  a 
pledge  that  the  parties  were  in  earnest,  in  addition  to  the  hand- 
shaking form  of  sealing  a bargain.  Earnest  lias  become,  in  modern 
times,  enlisting  money,  when  a man  engages  to  be  a soldier. 

Hie  oath  enjoined  by  the  Articles  of  War,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  as  follows  : — 

I swear  to  be  true  to  our  Sovereign  Queen  Anne,  and  to  serve  her 
honestly  and  faithfully,  in  the  defence  of  her  person,  crown,  and 
dignity,  against  all  her  enemies  and  opposers  whatsoever,  and  to  observe 
or  obey  Her  Majesty’s  orders,  and  the  orders  of  the  Generals  and 
officers  set  over  me  by  Her  Majesty.  So  help  me  God. 

This  oath  was  directed  to  be  “ taken  by  all  officers  and  soldiers, 
of  what  quality  soever.”  Pressed  men  were  adjudged  (condemned) 
to  be  soldiers  by  a magistrate,  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  the 
ceremony  of  swearing  was  forced  upon  them.  The  Articles  of 
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War  awarded  the  doom  of  death  upon  every  soldier,  whether  he 
were  a volunteer  or  a pressed  man,  who  deserted. 

Bruce  recommends  that  an  army  should  not  be  “ altogether 
pressed,  nor  altogether  volunteers,”  and  approves  of  “ a middle 
way,  viz.,  neither  too  forcible  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  frank  on 
the  other.”  “We,  in  this  island,”  he  says,  “do  indeed  compel, 
yet  not  all  promiscuously,  but  only  idle  vagabonds,  and  such  as 
have  no  employment,  or  are  guilty  of  smaller  crimes.  But  as  to 
voluntary  listing,  Captains  and  other  officers  do  commonly  receive 
warrants  to  beat  up  drums  in  every  city,  whereby  all  are  invited 
to  list  themselves  under  pay,  which  whosoever  doth,  he  is,  after 
receiving  earnest,  solemnly  attested  by  a magistrate,  and  is  thence- 
forth looked  upon  as  a soldier.”  Bruce  never  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  natural  rights  or  the  feelings  of  individuals,  or,  if  he 
does,  he  considers  them  of  no  importance  when  weighed  in  the 
scale  of  public  expediency.  He  says,  a method  of  recruiting  an 
army,  which  is  “ tempered  betwixt  fair  and  foul  means,  can  scarce 
ever  make  a Government  run  the  hazards  of  discontents,  far  less  of 
mutinies  and  disorders .”  The  italics  are  not  mine ; I confess 
that  I do  not  comprehend  how  recruiting  an  army  in  part  by  foul 
means,  namely,  by  forcing  men  to  become  soldiers,  should  operate 
in  preventing  discontents. 

The  moral  character  of  the  armies  in  Europe  during  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  is  thus  described  by  Bruce  : — “ We  are 
not  now  scrupulous,”  says  he,  “ in  admitting  unfit  persons  to  be 
soldiers ; for  instance,  if  all  infamous  persons,  and  such  as  have 
committed  capital  crimes,  heretics,  atheists,  and  all  dastardly  and 
effeminate  men,  if  all  these,  I say,  were  weeded  out  of  the  armies 
that  are  at  present  on  foot  in  Europe,  it’s  much  to  be  feared  that 
most  of  them  would  be  reduced  to  a pretty  moderate  number.  The 
greater  part  of  the  soldiery  being  men,”  says  he,  “of  so  ignoble 
disingenuous  tempers,  that  they  cannot  be  made  obedient  by  the 
allurements  of  rewards,  nay,  coercion  being,  generally  speaking, 
the  surest  principle  of  all  vulgar  obedience ; there  is,  therefore, 
another  part  of  military  institution  fitted  to  such  men’s  capacities, 
and  these  are  the  various  punishments  awarded  to  their  crimes, 
which,  as  goads,  may  drive  those  brutish  creatures  who  will  not 
be  attracted .” 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  an  army,  which  was  more  or 
less  recruited  by  felons  and  pressed  vagrants,  must  have  ranked 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  morality,  and  required  to  be  kept  under 
very  strict  discipline  ; and  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  harsh, 
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inhuman  manner  in  which  Bruce  speaks  of  the  men,  and  also 
from  the  usages  of  the  army  at  the  time,  that  the  penal  mode  of 
reformation  was  not  spared.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
excessive  punishments  are  apt  to  render  men  desperate,  and  to 
lead  to  more  dangerous  crimes  than  those  they  are  intended  to 
prevent,  and  consequently  I do  not  suppose  that  the  army  was 
materially  improved  by  the  violent  coercive  measures  employed. 

a.d.  1727. — George  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

a.d.  1729. — A misunderstanding  happened  between  the  Courts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  on  account  of  the  Prussians  pressing 
some  Hanoverians  into  their  military  service,  and  the  Hanoverians 
seizing  some  Prussian  officers  and  soldiers  by  way  of  reprisal. 
This  fact  is  chiefly  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  the 
barbarous  practices  of  Governments,  and  their  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  at  that  time  even  in  civilised  Europe. 

a.d.  1732. — The  question  of  a standing  army  was  always  a 
bone  of  contention  between  King  William  and  his  Parliament. 
To  keep  up  a j>erinanent  body  of  men  devoted  to  war  as  a pro- 
fession, was  esteemed  by  all  parties  an  important,  if  not  a some- 
what perilous  innovation.  Blackstone  maintains,  that  “nothing 
ought  to  t>e  more  guarded  against  in  a free  state,  than  making  the 
military  power,  when  such  a force  is  necessary  to  be  kept  on  foot, 
a body  too  distinct  from  the  people.”  Similar  objections  against 
a standing  army  were  urged  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  in 
1732.  “ Soldiers  are,”  says  he,  “ a body  of  men  distinct  from  the 

lx>dy  of  the  people  ; they  are  governed  by  different  laws ; blind 
obedience,  and  an  entire  submission  to  the  orders  of  their  Com- 
manding Officer,  is  their  only  principle It  is, 

indeed,  impossible  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  can  Ik*  preserved 
in  any  country  where  a numerous  standing  array  is  kept  up.” 
Mr.  Pulteney  is  correct  in  what  he  here  stated,  in  regard  to  the 
self-denial  and  obedience  of  soldiers;  but  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  march  of  events,  have  determined  the  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  a standing  army.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in 
early  times  every  freeman  had  the  education  of  a soldier  ; but 
now,  military  knowledge  is  confined  to  a class,  and  none  but  those 
who  make  it  a profession  know  anything  of  it.  The  citizen  soldier 
of  former  times  did  not  completely  throw  off  his  armour,  and 
merge  into  the  quiet  aud  industrious  craftsman,  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  or  about  1710. 

a.d.  1735. — Our  countrymen  apjiear  to  have  suffered  from 
violent  and  oppressive  measures  for  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  in 
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I' ranee,  os  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  An  edict  was  published  at 
Paris,  in  this  year,  requiring  all  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  in 
that  kingdom,  who  were  in  no  employment,  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  fifty,  whether  they  had  or  had  not  been  formerly  in 
the  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service,  to  enlist  in  some  of 
these  regiments  in  fifteen  days,  on  pain  to  such  as  have  already 
served,  of  being  treated  as  deserters,  and  the  rest  as  vagabonds, 
and  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys. 

The  English  Ambassador,  Lord  Waldegrave,  presented  a me- 
morial against  the  edict,  not  because  it  was  unjust  or  oppressive 
to  individuals,  but  on  account  of  his  thinking  it  ungrateful  to  this 
country,  that  British  subjects  should  be  worse  treated  than  any 
other  nation,  although  it  had  suffered  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
wrest  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy  from  the  Emperor. 

a.d.  1739. — War  with  Spain  was  declared,  and  war  with 
France  soon  followed. 

a.d.  1741-42  (27th  January). — A motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  regard  to  the  garrison  of  Minorca,  in  conse- 
quence of  a number  of  the  men  having  maimed  themselves,  and 
others  having  committed  suicide,  and  only  four  officers  being 
present  out  of  nineteen  belonging  to  the  garrison.  During  the 
debate  on  that  occasion,  Lord  Chesterfield  expressed  himself  in 
the  following  terms : — “ The  noble  Lord  knows  that  a remedy  for 
these  evils  has  been  proposed  in  Parliament,  namely,  that  of 
giving  every  soldier  a liberty,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  draw 
his  own  discharge,  after  a certain  number  of  years’  service.  This 
would  prevent  the  cruel  effects  of  that  despair  which  soldiers  are 
often  drove  to,  by  being  tied  for  life.  This  is  really  a most 
terrible  hardship,  and  a hardship  which  is  a scandal  upon  our 
Government.  We  boast,  my  Lords,  in  this  country,  of  our  being 
freemen,  and  reproach  the  French  with  their  being  slaves  ; but  I 
will  say,  that  while  this  hardship  remains,  an  English  soldier  is 
much  more  a slave  than  any  soldier  in  France  can  be,  or  ever  is 
made;  and  I think  it  a most  preposterous  regulation  in  a free 
country,  to  make  slaves  of  those  who  are  to  defend  the  liberties  of 
their  country.” 

a.d.  1743. — The  army,  it  would  appear,  was  very  unpopular  at 
this  time.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a number  of  regiments 
were  sent  to  Flanders,  and  among  others,  Lord  Semples’  Highland 
regiment.  This  corps  was  reviewed  on  Finchley  Common,  the 
14th  May  ; and  on  the  17th,  in  the  night,  about  150  of  the  men 
deserted  in  a body,  with  their  arms.  They  were  all  eventually 
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taken,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London  ; three  of  them  were  shot, 
and  the  remainder  sent  to  foreign  garrisons,  or  the  plantations, 
namely,  thirty  for  Gibraltar,  twenty  for  Minorca,  twenty  for 
the  Leeward  Islands,  twenty-eight  for  Jamaica,  and  thirty-eight 
for  Georgia. 

a.d.  1744. — During  this  year  an  Act  was  passed  “for  the 
more  speedy  and  effectual  recruiting  His  Majesty’s  land  forces  and 
marines,”  which  was  chiefly  a renewal  of  the  Act  of  1704 — “a 
law  which,”  says  Smollett,  “ threw  into  the  hands  of  many 
worthless  magistrates  an  additional  power  of  oppressing  their 
fellow  creatures.”  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners  of  the 
Land-tax,  and  Magistrates  of  corporations  and  boroughs,  were 
appointed  to  carry  this  Act  into  execution.  They  were  empowered 
to  press  as  soldiers  “ such  able-bodied  men  as  do  not  follow  or 
exercise  any  lawful  calling  or  employment,  or  have  not  some  other 
lawful  and  sufficient  support  and  maintenance.”  Minimum  height 
of  the  men,  five  feet  five  inches.  Volunteers  to  receive  a bounty 
of  4/.  Churchwardens  and  constables  to  be  employed  in  searching 
for,  and  in  securing  able-bodied  men  : and  to  receive  a reward 
of  1/.  for  every  man  they  pressed,  and  dd.  for  every  day  they 
kept  a man  in  confinement  ; to  forfeit  10/.  for  every'  wilful 
neglect  in  securing  a man,  one  moiety  of  the  penalty  to  lie  paid  to 
the  informer.  None  to  In;  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this 
Act,  but  persons  who  have  a vote  for  a Member  of  Parliament, 
and  labourers  during  hay  and  corn  harvest. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  are  to  be  the  ultimate  judges 
whether  any  man  brought  before  them  ought  to  l>e  pressed  into 
His  Majesty  s service,  it  lieing  expressly  provided,  that  no  person 
so  listed,  that  is  to  say,  so  adjudged  or  condemned,  by  them,  shall 
be  taken  out  of  His  Majesty's  service  by  any  process  other  than 
for  some  criminal  matter. 

Articles  of  \\  ar  against  mutiny  and  desertion,  to  be  read  to 
the  pressed  men  ; after  which,  every  man  so  raised  to  be  deemed 
an  enlisted  soldier,  and  subject  to  the  discipline  of  war. 

Men  raised  by  this  Act,  may  claim  and  receive  their  discharge 
after  three  years’  service  ; and  the  Colonels  of  regiments  are 
required  to  give  the  same  in  writing,  gratis. 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  &c.,  and  churchwardens,  are  not  to  be 
liable  to  penalties  fur  carrying  the  Act  into  execution ; and  the 
Commissioners  to  have  the  power  of  finally  approving  of  the 
recruits  obtained,  either  by  pressing  them,  or  by  accepting  the 
services  of  volunteers. 
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This  Act  was  renewed  in  1745,  with  the  following  alterations: — 
No  person  to  be  pressed,  but  “ able-bodied  men,  free  from  rup- 
tures and  every  other  distemper  or  infirmity,  that  may  render 
them  unfit  for  duty.”  (They  are  not,  however  to  be  Papists, 
Irishmen,  nor  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  above  forty- 
five.)  Minimum  height,  five  feet  four  inches.  Volunteers  not 
to  receive  any  bounty.  Men  raised  by  this  Act  may  receive 
their  discharge  after  serving  five  years.  The  men  to  be  finally 
approved  by  a Field  Officer  of  the  regiment  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  Act  of  1744,  is  thus  described 
in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.,  April  20,  1744: — “A 
general  press  began  for  recruiting  His  Majesty’s  regiments  and 
manning  the  fleet,  when  upwards  of  1000  men  were  secured  in  the 
several  jails  of  London  and  Westminster,  being  allowed  G d.  a 
head  per  diem,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land-tax,  who  examine 
them,  and  send  those  away  that  are  found  fit  for  His  Majesty’s 
service.  The  same  method  was  taken  in  each  county.” 

So  long  as  pressing  men  was  authorised  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature,  the  provincial  magistrates  suffered  themselves  occa- 
sionally to  commit  acts  of  great  oppression  under  colour  of  the 
law.  In  1744,  the  Vicar  of  Burstal  thought  it  justifiable  to  rid 
the  parish  of  a man  who  preached  with  more  zeal  and  more  effect 
than  himself,  and  readily  lent  his  assistance  to  have  him  pressed 
as  a soldier.  The  man  was  brought  before  the  Commissioners  at 
Halifax,  (where  the  Vicar  was  upon  the  bench),  who  refused  to 
hear  him  plead  his  cause,  saying,  “ We  have  already  heard 
enough  of  you  from  the  minister  of  the  parish.”  “ So,  gentlemen,” 
said  Nelson,  the  name  of  the  preacher,  “ I see  there  is  neither 
law  nor  justice  for  a man  that  is  called  a Methodist and  address- 
ing the  Vicar  by  his  name,  he  said,  “ What  do  you  know  of  me 
that  is  evil  ? whom  have  I defrauded  ? or  where  have  I contracted 
a debt  I cannot  pay?”  “ You  have  no  visible  means  of  getting 
your  living was  the  reply,  lie  was  forthwith  marched  off  to 
Bradford,  and  confined  in  a dungeon,  where  there  was  not  even  a 
stone  to  sit  upon. — (Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, vol.  i.,  p.  255.) 

The  Act  of  1745  is  the  first  public  or  official  document  I 
have  met  with,  that  assigns  rupture  as  a disqualifying  disability 
for  the  army  ; although  it  does  not  appear  that  either  a medical 
officer  or  a medical  practitioner  was  required  to  give  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  that  alleged  disability  in  a man,  or 
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indeed  in  regard  to  any  other  “distemper  or  infirmity”  which 
might  unfit  a recruit  for  military  duty. 

Civil  liberty  and  national  morality  appear  to  have  been  at  a 
very  low  ebb  at  this  time,  when  so  much  injustice  could  be 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  law.  The  immoralities  of  a 
Government  have  a powerful  influence  in  suppressing  the  monitions 
of  conscience,  and  tend  to  keep  down  the  morality  of  a whole 
people. 

At  this  time,  while  the  agents  of  Government  were  busily 
employed  pressing  men,  and  forcing  them  to  be  soldiers,  certain 
individuals  calling  themselves  merchants,  were  actively  engaged 
in  a partial  kind  of  slave  trade  in  this  country.  One  instance 
may  be  quoted  ; and  from  the  legal  investigation  which  took  place 
in  the  case,  the  existence  of  the  nefarious  trade  was  amply 
verified  ; and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  species 
of  villany  was  not  confined  to  one  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

About  1740,  some  individuals  in  Aberdeen  were  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  kidnapping  such  young  men  as  they  could  entice  or 
compel  to  go  to  the  plantations  in  Virginia;  and  though  many 
were  thus  decoyed  or  forced  away  from  their  friends,  it  continued 
for  some  years  little  regarded ; and  a house  in  the  Green 
is  spoken  of  as  having  been  used  for  confining  those  who  were 
refractory,  until  they  could  be  shipped  off.  Several  of  the  principal 
citizens  appear  to  have  been  concerned  in  this  villany  ; and  it  was 
not  until  one  of  their  victims,  Peter  Williamson,  unexpectedly 
reappeared  in  Aberdeen,  in  1758,  (for  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  their  return,  or  communicating  with  their  friends,  were 
generally  successful,)  that  any  check  was  given  to  it.  He  had 
written  a pamphlet,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  Wen  kidnapped,  and  of  the  hardships  he  had  sustained,  and 
this  he  sold  in  Aberdeen  on  his  return.  For  tins  alleged  i.ibf.j. 
he  was  summoned  before  the  Baillies,  and  was  fined  10#.,  ordered 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  magistrates,  and  thereafter  to  be  banished 
from  the  town  ; and  the  obnoxious  parts  of  his  book  were  tom  out, 
and  burnt  at  the  Cross  by  the  hangman.  Williamson  afterwards 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  meeting  with  benevolent  persons  to 
esjwuse  his  cause,  he  raised  an  action  against  the  magistrates, 
which  was  determined  by  these  worthies  being  sentenced  to  pay 
him  100/.,  with  all  the  expenses  of  the  suit. — (Statistical  Account 
of  Aberdeen,  and  Life  of  Peter  Williamson.)  Peter  Williamson 
afterwards  established  the  penny  post  in  Edinburgh,  and  pub- 
lished the  first  Annual  Directory  of  that  city. 
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Kidnapping,  namely,  the  stealing  or  decoying  and  conveying 
away  of  a man,  woman,  or  child,  is  an  offence  at  common  law, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment ; but  how  often  has  this  law 
been  violated  with  impunity  both  by  Governments  and  by  indivi- 
duals ! ! Cromwell,  desirous  of  increasing  the  population  and 
prosperity  of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  ordered  all  females  of 
disorderly  lives  to  be  arrested  and  shipped  for  Barbadoes.  He 
had  on  a former  occasion,  for  similar  purposes,  forcibly  taken  up 
1000  young  girls  in  Ireland,  and  sent  them  to  Jamaica.  By 
the  Jewish  law,  “ men-stealers  ” were  punished  with  death  (Exod. 
xxi.,  16;  Ueut.  xxiv.,  7) — texts  which  Cromwell  does  not  appear 
to  have  referred  to  in  his  Scriptural  researches.  This  practice  was 
also  forbidden  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

While  oppressive  statutes  arc  enacted  and  practically  enforced, 
it  is  in  vain  to  preach  truth,  justice,  and  benevolence  to  the 
people  from  the  pulpit.  As  example  is  the  most  powerful  means 
of  instruction,  national  measures  should  obviously  be  calculated 
to  administer  impartial  justice,  and  to  promote  the  kindly  affections 
among  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  officers  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  would  not  admit  either  Scotch  or  Irish  recruits 
into  the  regiment  at  this  time.  Vagabonds  and  Papists  were 
also  rejected. 

a.d.  1746. — An  Act  which  had  been  passed  in  1724,  for  the 
“ more  effectual  disarming  the  Highlands,”  and  for  the  better 
securing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Scotland,  was  amended  in  this 
year  ; by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  any  person  convicted  of  wearing 
arras,  after  having  been  summoned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  to  deliver  them  up,  should  be  liable,  if  “judged  fit  to 
serve  as  a soldier  ” by  the  Justices  of  Peace  before  whom  he 
was  convicted,  to  be  transferred  to  the  military  authorities,  and 
sent  to  serve  in  any  of  His  Majesty’s  forces  in  America.  After 
having  the  Articles  of  War  read  to  him,  he  was  “ to  be  deemed  a 
listed  soldier,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,”  and  to  be  subject  to 
military  discipline.  Persons  concealing  arms  were  liable  to  a fine 
of  100/.,  and  if  unable  to  pay,  were  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  1748,  the  “ listing  ” clause  was  extended  to  all  persons,  not 
landed  proprietors  or  their  sons,  convicted  of  wearing  the  Highland 
dress.  These  Acts  were  renewed  for  seven  years  in  1753,  but 
were  allowed  to  expire  in  1760. 

It  was  probably  considered  not  an  inappropriate  punishment 
for  illegally  carrying  arms,  and  endangering  the  peace  of  their 
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native  land,  to  compel  the  offenders  to  bear  arms  in  its  defence  in 
foreign  climes. 

a.d.  1747. — Military  tenures  were  abolished  in  Scotland,  by 
which  means  the  feudal  power  of  the  chiefs  over  the  labouring 
classes  was  legally  abrogated.  From  this  period,  the  power  of 
the  nobility  to  call  out  what  number  of  men  they  pleased  to  join 
the  army  gradually  declined. 

a.d.  1748. — The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded.  The 
Acts  of  1744  and  1745,  relative  to  the  enlistment  of  soldiers, 
being  temporary  measures,  the  usual  mode  of  enlistment,  namely, 
unlimited  service  in  regard  to  time,  or  for  life,  continued. 

a.d.  1749. — A Bill  was  brought  into  Parliament,  “ for  limiting 
respective  times  at,  and  conditions  upon,  which  every  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  soldier  now,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  such,  in 
11  is  Majesty’s  land  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  discharged  from 
the  said  service.”  This  Bill,  which  was  prepared  by  Thomas  Pitt, 
Esq.,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  after  being  committed 
and  engrossed,  was  read  a third  time.  A motion  being  made  that 
the  Bill  do  pass,  it  passed  in  the  negative,  according  to  one 
authority;  but  Smollett  says,  that  after  being  twice  read,  it  was 
postponed  from  time  to  time  till  the  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  never  appeared  in  the  sequel. 

We  learn,  from  the  discussion  which  tf>ok  place  upon  this  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  framers  of  it  proposed  that 
every  soldier  might  claim  his  dischanje  after  a service  of  ten  years, 
uj>on  paying  3/.  Smollett  states,  in  regard  to  this  Bill,  that  the 
scheme  which  patriotism  conceived  was,  in  all  prolwbility,  adopted 
by  party,  and,  I may  add,  perhaps  it  was  rejected  for  a similar 
cause. 

Lord  Barrington,  the  Secretary  at  War,  opposed  the  Bill.  He 
said,  that  as  it.  was  idleness,  extravagance,  and  dissoluteness  that 
filled  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  discharge  men,  if  they  pleased, 
after  ten  years  service,  would  be  to  fill  the  country  with  a number 
of  idle  and  dangerous  vagabonds.  In  other  words.  Lord  Bar- 
rington maintained  that  the  army  was  composed  of  the  very 
worst  materials,  and  its  constituent  principle  w;is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prevent  an  infusion  of  letter  ; and  from  these  premises 
deduced  the  necessity  of  preserving  in  full  force  and  vigour  the 
very  system  which  excluded  all  improvement. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He  said,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  extended  unalterably  to  all ; that  no  man 
could  renounce  it,  even  by  his  own  act  and  deed.  “ I must  look,” 
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says  he,  “ upon  our  soldiers  as  slaves ; for  every  man  who  is 
hound  as  a servant  for  life  is  a slave  of  his  master.”  Lord 
Strange  expressed  himself,  perhaps,  still  more  strongly  against 
the  unlimited  servitude  of  soldiers.  “ Were  the  Roman  servi 
venundati  less  slaves,”  says  he,  “ than  the  servi  nati  or  hello 
capti  ? Yet  the  venundati , or  those  who  sold  themselves,  always 
did  so  willingly.” 

To  be  irrevocably  fixed  to  any  employment  by  an  obligation 
which  has  been  contracted  either  from  folly  or  misery,  is  an  idea 
which  is  highly  repulsive  and  galling  to  a considerate  mind,  and 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  a military  life  which  is  calculated  to 
make  it  an  exception  to  the  common  consequences  of  interminable 
engagements. 

The  passage  in  the  Mutiny  Act  which  permits  a recruit  to 
obtain  a relief  from  enlistment  within  four  days,  was  first  added 
in  1735 ; but  the  clause  which  prevented  his  being  attested 
sooner  than  twenty-four  hours  after  enlistment,  was  not  inserted 
before  1749  or  1750. 

Honest  dealing  in  the  recruiting  of  an  army  appears  to  have 
been  little  attended  to  in  these  times,  either  in  this  country 
or  on  the  continent.  Marshal  Saxe,  in  his  Reveries  on  War , 
thus  describes  the  mode  by  which  recruits  were  sometimes  levied 
in  his  time: — “They  slip  a piece  of  money  into  a man’s  pocket, 
and  then  tell  him  he  is  a soldier.  Enlisting  by  force,”  he 
adds,  “ is  still  more  odious.  It  is  a public  calamity  from  which 
the  citizen  has  no  means  of  saving  himself  but  by  money,  and  it  is 
considered  the  worst  of  all  the  resources  of  Government.”  When 
Governments  enact  oppressive  laws,  the  administrators  may  be 
expected  to  disregard  every  principle  of  justice,  and  to  exercise 
cruelty  and  fraud  without  remorse. 

Until  about  the  year  1747  the  soldiers  of  the  French  army  had 
no  other  mode  of  disposing  of  their  clothes,  and  other  articles  of 
equipment,  but  stuffing  them  into  a canvas  bag.  Count  d’Ar- 
genson,  then  Minister  at  W ar,  directed  that  each  man  should  be 
furnished  with  a havresac,  which  was  to  be  made  of  the  skins  of 
dogs  or  goats,  with  the  hair  outwards,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  contents  from  rain.  The  goat-skin  havresac  is  still  in  use  in 
the  French  army.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  improvement  was 
adopted  from  the  Germans,  the  word  havresac  being  derived  from 
the  German  verb  hahen  to  have,  and  sac  a bag.  Finder  the  name 
of  knapsack  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army  had  for  many  years 
a goat-skin  bag,  in  which  to  carry  their  clothes,  &c.,  and,  in  all 
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likelihood,  it  was  adopted  from  the  French,  whence  we  have 
derived  almost  all  our  military  terms,  and  many  of  our  regulations 
for  the  discipline  of  troops.  The  modern  painted  canvas  knapsack 
is  a great  improvement,  and  one  which  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  soldiers,  not  only  in  protecting  their  clothes  from 
rain,  but  also  in  enabling  them  to  carry  with  comparative  ease 
.their  arms  and  equipment,  the  weight  of  which,  on  an  average, 
amounts  to  about  sixty  pounds. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  weight  usually  borne  by  a 
soldier,  namely,  the  equipment,  arms,  provisions,  and  ammunition, 
which  he  carries  in  full  marching  order,  the  different  items  carried 
in  six  regiments  were  weighed,  with  the  following  result : — 


lb».  oi. 

No.  I . . . 65  8 

2 ...  53  1 

3 • . . 61  2 


lbs.  o*. 

No.  4 . . . 61  10 

5 ...  61  14 

6 . . . 62  12 


Captain  Stedman,  who  belonged  to  the  Royalist  army  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  America,  informs  us  that  the  troops 
who  attacked  the  Americans  posted  on  Bunker’s  Hill  performed 
that  duty  “ in  the  middle  of  a hot  summer’s  day,  encumbered 
with  three  days’  provisions,  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  which, 
together  with  cartoueh-box,  ammunition,  and  firelock,  may  be 
estimated  at  125 lbs.  weight.”  Captain  Stedman  must,  I think, 
have  greatly  over-estimated  the  amount  of  the  weight  carried  by 
the  King’s  troops  on  this  occasion. 

a.d.  1752. — A Bill  passed  the  Commons  this  year,  without 
opposition,  which  was  designed  to  soften  the  severity  of  military 
law : but  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  who  could  discover 
nothing  wrong  even  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  which  was  marked  all 
over  with  the  sanguinary  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland- 
The  severities  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  where,  as  Horace  Walpole 
expresses  it,  “ the  penalty  of  death  came  over  as  often  as  the 
curses  in  the  Commination  Act  on  Ash  Wednesday,”  were  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  Duke. 

a.d.  175(5. — \V  ar  w as  declared  against  France.  This  is  usually 
called  “ The  Seven  Years’  War.”  A Bill  was  this  year  passed, 
and  renewed  in  1757,  for  the  more  easy  and  better  recruiting  of 
Ilis  Majesty’s  land  forces,  differing  in  no  very  material  enactment 
from  that  which  w as  passed  in  1745. 

In  carrying  this  Act  (1756)  into  execution,  the  Commissioners 
had  large  discretionary  powers. 

They  are  (says  an  anonymous  writer  at  that  period)  not  confined  to 
impress  vagrants  only,  though  these  should  be  first  laid  hold  of;  and, 
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in  executing  this  with  diligence,  an  opportunity  is  afforded,  which  will 
not  often  occur,  of  ridding  the  country  of  a set  of  people  which  are  a 
nuisance  in  it,  and  a disgrace  to  the  society  where  they  are  tolerated. 
If  a sufficient  number  of  vagrants  cannot  be  apprehended,  persons  of  a 
different  character  are  to  be  impressed  ; for  the  only  persons  excepted 
in  the  Act  are  tbose  qualified  to  vote  for  a Member  of  Parliament,  and 
people  working  in  harvest  time.  The  words  in  the  Act  declare,  that 
persons  whom  the  Commissioners  shall  judge  to  be  such  as  are  by  the 
statute  intended  to  be  entertained  as  soldiers,  and  shall  deliver  over  to 
the  military  officer,  are  from  that  instant  to  be  deemed  enlisted  soldiers, 
and  subject  to  the  discipline  of  war.  There  are  in  almost  every  county 
many  turbulent  people,  who  love  idleness  and  wandering,  and  who, 
next  to  vagrants,  should  be  impressed,  as  strict  discipline  may  make 
them  good  soldiers  and  useful  members  of  society.  There  is  also 
another  class  pointed  out  as  objects  of  the  law,  viz.,  persons  who, 
though  perhaps  of  a harmless  life,  yet  have  not  a sufficient  maintenance 
for  themselves  and  families.  To  enlist  such  men  is  to  give  them  bread. 
It  is  serving  the  public  in  obedience  to  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
doing  the  men  a good  office,  though  they  may  be  loo  ignorant  or  weak 
to  be  sensible  of  it  when  first  apprehended. 

This  author,  although  he  rather  approves  than  condemns  the 
practice  of  “ man-stealing,”  (Timothy  i.,  10)  appears  to  have 
been,  in  some  respects,  a benevolent  visionary,  lie,  however, 
completely  overlooks  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  man 
to  prefer  a precarious  existence  in  poverty  and  misery,  when  he 
spends  what  he  earns  in  his  own  way,  to  living  in  personal  com- 
fort, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  but  not  a free 
agent. 

The  purport  and  effect  of  this  Bill  is  thus  described  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Walter,  in  his  History  of  England,  vol.  v.,  p.  487  : — 

The  Bill  (says  he)  professed  to  place  only  the  idle  at  the  disposal  of 
those  numerous  Commissioners  whom  it  organized  throughout  the 
country.  But  it  authorised  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  constables, 
to  search  cottages  for  those  whom  they  should  choose  to  deem  idle, 
and  to  keep  them  in  jail  till  they  could  be  handed  over  to  some 
recruiting  officer  ; whilst  it  rewarded  the.m  with  from  ten  to  forty 
shillings  for  every  alleged  idler  thus  captured,  and  made  the  man 
subject  to  martial  law,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  punishment  of  death, 
for  running  back  to  his  family,  from  the  moment  the  Articles  of  War 
should  have  been  read  to  him.  Whilst  that  the  framers  of  the  law  did 
not  contemplate  confining  its  operations  to  the  idle  only,  is  evident 
from  a clause  forbidding  the  seizure,  in  harvest  time,  of  labourers 
employed  in  getting  in  the  hay  or  corn  ; which  temporary  security  of 
their  persons,  however,  was  only  to  be  extended  to  such  harvest 
labourers  as  the  magistrate  or  parochial  officers  should  think  fit  to 
provide  with  protecting  certificates.  Finally,  if  the  person  seized 
happened  to  be  of  such  a description  as  did  not  come  within  the  letter 
of  this  law,  so  that  the  forcing  him  abroad  as  a soldier  would  be  illegal, 
yel,  if  the  tramplers  upon  his  rights  could  manage  to  keep  him  abroad 
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more  than  six  months,  this  aggravation  of  the  injury  clone  him  was 
made  a ground  for  precluding  him  his  right  to  prosecute  the  mal- 
administration of  the  law ; whilst,  if  he  was  detained  in  England,  the 
benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  to  be  denied  him,  and  his  friends 
could  only  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  his  captors  by  offering  proof 
that  he  was  charged  with  some  crime,  and  ought  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  officers  of  justice. 

We  are  naturally  impelled  to  ask  the  question, — In  what  res- 
pect do  these  recruiting  laws  differ  from  the  existing  slave  trade 
of  the  interior  of  Africa  ? 

Lnws  made  against  right  and  justice  (says  Defoe)  are  unjust  laws. 
Oppressions  are  tyrannies  upon  the  people;  and,  though  we  must  sub- 
mit when  they  are  made  by  a lawful  authority,  yet  they  are  not  the 
more  just  in  their  own  nature. 

During  the  recess  of  Parliament,  after  the  jmssing  of  this  Bill, 
it  happened  that  a gentleman  was  pressed  and  confined  in  the 
Savoy  prison  ; whereupon  his  friends  applied  for  a habeas  corjrus. 
Upon  this  a question  arose,  whether  this  w rit  was  to  be  granted  or 
not?  The  question  was  found  to  Ik*  a difficult  one  to  solve,  inas- 
much as,  by  the  preamble  of  this  Act,  it  relates  only  to  persons 
committed  for  criminal  or  supjiosed  criminal  matters,  which  this 
gentleman  was  not.  The  settlement  of  the  legal  question  was 
evaded  by  the  gentleman  being  discharged  in  consequence  of  an 
order  from  the  Secretary  at  War.  By  subsequent  statutes  passed 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  remedies  that  a writ  of  habeas 
corjjus  gives,  are  extended  to  all  miscellaneous  causes  of  confine- 
ment, except,  perhaps,  an  infringement  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

An  anonymous  author  of  the  time  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions, with  many  others  of  a similar  import,  upon  this  Bill : — 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Bill  will  lay  a foundation  for  a new  law, 
or  some  new  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  for  enabling  every  private 
soldier,  after  three  years'  service,  to  demand  his  discharge  in  time  of 
peace,  under  proper  regulations.  Such  an  indulgence  as  this,  esta- 
blished by  law,  in  favour  of  our  private  soldiers,  would  make  the 
recruiting  of  our  army  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace, 
much  more  easy  than  at  present;  for,  as  our  military  laws  stand  at 
present,  no  man  in  his  right  wits  will  ever  choose  to  list  in  our  army ; 
for  the  condition  of  a private  soldier  is  really  terrible.  To  be  engaged 
for  life  to  serve  as  a soldier,  or  until  a man  has  been  disabled  by  dis- 
ease or  wounds,  or  become  so  decrepit  with  age  as  to  be  unable  to 
provide  for  himself,  must  shock  any  man  who  has  any  forethought  or 
any  concern  about  his  future  existence,  either  in  this,  life  or  that  which 
is  to  come.  Under  such  circumstances,  can  we  expect  that  any  man 
will  ever  voluntarily  enlist  in  the  army,  except  persons  who  are  .tre- 
panned  into  the  service,  or  such  individuals  as,  by  their  crimes  or  their 
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idleness,  have  lost  all  character  among  their  countrymen  ? Private 
soldiers  in  the  French  army  are  allowed,  in  time  of  peace,  to  demand 
their  discharge ; and  a man  who  has  served  his  six  years  in  the  army 
is  sure  to  meet  with  more  respect,  not  only  from  gentlemen,  but  also 
from  his  companions,  than  a man  who  never  was  in  the  army.  This 
circumstance  renders  it  easy  for  the  French  Government  to  make  new 
levies,  and  to  raise  recruits  upon  every  occasion : whereas,  in  this 
country,  even  an  officer  of  our  army  is  looked  upon  with  contempt  by 
many  of  our  country  squires ; and  a common  soldier  is  become  the 
derision  of  the  populace,  as  far  as  their  fear  will  give  them  leave. 

There  is  not  in  human  nature  (says  Fielding)  a more  odious 
disposition  than  a proneness  to  contempt,  or  to  treat  others  with 
derision.  But  contempt  is  commonly  mutual ; and  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  who  despises  another,  without  being  at  the  same  time  despised 
by  him  in  return.  For  example,  the  common  soldier,  (thus  treated 
with  derision  by  the  populace,)  who  hires  himself  out  to  be  shot  at  for 
fivepence  a day,  who  is  the  only  slave  in  a free  country,  and  is  liable  to 
be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  without  his  consent,  and  whilst  at 
home  subject  to  the  severest  punishments  for  offences  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  our  law  books ; yet  this  noble  personage  looks  with  a con- 
temptuous air  on  all  his  brethren  of  that  order,  whether  of  mechanics 
or  husbandmen,  from  whence  he  was  himself  taken. — ( Covent  Garden 
Journal , p.  211.) 

Until  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  hardly  any  effort  was  made 
to  recruit  the  British  army  from  Scotland,  obviously  from  distrust 
of  the  loyalty  of  its  inhabitants.  Lord  Chatham  saw  the  case  in 
its  true  light.  lie  perceived  that  they  were  simply  a warlike  race, 
ready  in  a great  measure  to  follow  any  master  who  would  give 
them  the  kind  of  employment  they  desired.  Accordingly,  two  new 
regiments,  Montgomery’s  and  Fraser’s,  were  raised  in  1756,  within 
the  Highland  frontier.  Three  other  corps  were  raised  in  1759 
and  1760,  which  were  denominated  Keith's,  Campbell’s,  and 
Johnstone’s  regiments.  The  42nd  had  been  embodied  as  a police 
force  in  1729  ; but  a second  battalion  was  added  to  it  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  excellent  conduct  of 
these  corps,  who  had  all  been  sent  abroad  either  to  Germany  or 
to  America,  made  a deep  impression  at  home.  The  Earl  of 
Chatham,  alluding  to  the  subject  in  Parliament,  found  himself 
justified  in  using  the  following  language  : — 

I sought  for  merit  (says  he)  where  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my 
boast,  that  I was  the  first  Minister  who  looked  for  it  and  found  it  in 
the  mountains  of  the  North.  I called  it  forth,  and  drew  into  your 
service  a hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men,  who,  when  left  by  your 
jealousy,  became  a prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and,  in  the 
war  before  the  last,  had  gone  nigh  to  overturn  the  State.  These  men, 
in  the  last  war  brought  to  combat  on  your  side,  they  served  with 
fidelity  as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered  for  you  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 
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Previously  to  July  1760,  it  was  estimated  that  33,000  Scots- 
men, Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,  had  been  raised  in  Scotland 
for  service  by  sea  and  land. 

Such  is  the  fair  side  of  the  history  of  the  recruiting  of  the 
Highland  regiments  in  Scotland.  In  practice,  the  measures 
adopted  were  moat  oppressive.  The  Fraser  Highlanders  were 
levied  in  Perthshire,  two  battalions  by  officers  who  procured  their 
commissions  by  raising  men.  Almost  all  these  officers  were 
Highland  lairds,  who  dragged  out  their  tenants’  sons  to  make  up 
the  requisite  number.  Their  will  was  never  consulted  : they  were 
compelled  to  submit,  or  their  parents  were  instantly  turned  out 
of  house  and  home.  This  is  an  example  only  of  w hat  took  place 
all  over  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  'Hie  scene  was  appalling 
when  the  period  of  embarkation  arrived.  So  many  young  men, 
dragged  away  from  the  bosom  of  their  families,  victims  to  the 
remorseless  demon  of  w ar, — parents,  sisters,  and  friends  clinging 
to  them  in  tears, — the  wailing  pipes  pouring  out  plaintive  farewell 
airs, — presented  a picture  of  distress  w hich  could  not  Ik*  witnessed 
w ithout  pain,  or  remembered  with  indifference. 
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• Nvt  Off- reckoning*  of  a regiment  of  700  Private  Men.  21/3 i.  Or.  l|d. 
t Nett  Off  reckoning*. 

} Col.  Clothing  last  by  Ocrrtwi,  Ur.Sd.— Ditto  Captain,  10*.— Agent,  &•. — WWwi,  13s.  4 d. 

a.d.  1758. — The  Hill  which  was  passed  in  1756,  and  renewed 
in  1757,  for  the  speedy  and  effectual  recruiting  of  His  Majesty’s 
forces,  was  to  continue  in  force  for  only  one  year.  A similar  Hill 
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was  brought  in  this  year,  which  was  read  a second  time  and  com- 
mitted. The  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  January  16th,  but 
the  order  was  renewed  from  day  to  day  till  June  12th,  when  it  was 
ordered  that  the  report  should  be  received  that  day  month,  before 
which  day  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
cause  for  not  receiving  the  report  on  the  Bill  was,  that  consider- 
able differences  of  opinion  existed  in  regard  to  the  granting  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  to  pressed  men,  and  it  was  deemed  inexpedient 
to  renew  the  Bill,  until  another  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  had  been 
passed. 

a.d.  1760. — Colonel  Dalrymple,  who  published  a military  essay 
this  year,  thus  describes  the  mode  followed  for  recruiting  the 
army  : — 

There  are  two  ways  (says  he)  of  recruiting  the  British  army — the 
first,  and  most  eligible,  by  volunteers;  the  last,  and  worst,  by  press. 
By  the  first  method,  numbers  of  good  men  are  enrolled,  but  the  army 
is  greatly  obliged  to  levity,  accident,  and  the  dexterity  of  recruiting 
officers  for  them ; by  the  second  plan,  the  country  gets  clear  of  their 
banditti,  and  the  ranks  are  filled  up  with  the  scum  of  every  county — 
the  refuse  of  mankind.  They  are  marched,  loaded  with  vice,  villany, 
and  chains,  to  their  destined  corps,  where,  when  they  arrive,  they 
corrupt  all  they  approach,  and  are  whipt  out  or  desert  in  a month. 

. . . . Of  such  materials  are  the  armies  of  Britain  now  composed 

— of  men  who  enter  into  the  service  through  levity,  are  inveigled  or 
drove  into  it  through  necessity,  and,  lastly,  forced  into  it  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  other  classes. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  a sufficient  supply  of  good  recruits 
for  the  army,  the  Colonel  proposes  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
should  be  passed,  whereby  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties  might 
be  ordered  by  the  King  in  Council  to  raise  the  requisite  number  of 
recruits  by  ballot,  and  to  send  them  to  the  corps  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  county : the  period  of  service  to  be  five  years  for  a 
foot  soldier,  and  seven  for  a dragoon  or  trooper.  Colonel  Dal- 
rymple thinks  that  “ no  arguments  can  be  brought  against  the 
above  plan,  except  such  as  are  drawn  from  the  weakness  of  Govern- 
ment, and  necessity  of  yielding  to  that  luxurious  effeminacy  which 
has  now  diffused  itself  into  the  very  lowest  orders  of  the  State. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  on  the  occasion  of  enacting  such  a 
law,  every  man  of  public  spirit  would  concur  to  support  and  carry 
it  into  execution,  against  the  licentious  efforts  of  an  indolent 
people,  who,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  liberty,  would  oppose 
the  measure  that  they  might  the  better  enjoy  their  present  slothful 
security.’^  The  zealous  Colonel  appears  to  think  that  the  labour- 
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ing  classes  of  the  people  have  no  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry,  or  any  claim  to  the  administration  of  equal  justice. 
He  proposes  “ that  there  should  be  no  exemption  from  serving  to 
any  person  who  did  not  possess  wealth  sufficient  to  make  it  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  exercise  any  trade  or  handicraft  in  other 
words,  that  the  poor  should  be  oppressed  by  the  exaction  of  a 
heavy  tax,  and  that  no  similar  impost  should  be  levied  upon  the 
wealthy  class  of  the  population.  Would  it  not  be  less  unjust,  were 
the  terms  of  this  scheme  reversed  ? the  wealthy  have  property  to 
protect,  while  the  labouring  classes  commonly  possess  little  more 
than  the  implements  of  their  trade. — (A  Military  Essay,  $c., 
by  0.  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  King’s  Own 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  1760.) 

The  measures  employed  for  levying  soldiers  in  Scotland  at  this 
time  are  thus  described  in  a small  work,  entitled  Traditions  of 
Perth , by  George  Penny : — 

During  the  German  War,  the  most  unwarrantable  means  were 
adopted  to  fill  up  the  army.  Each  parish  was  ordered  to  provide  a 
certain  number  of  men,  and  these  were  selected,  not  by  ballot,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  whim  and  caprice  of  the  authorities.  If  any  young  man 
was  accused  of  being  the  father  of  a natural  child,  or  if  any  flaw  could 
be  found  in  his  character,  whether  moral  or  political,  he  was  instantly 
pitched  upon,  and  dragged  away,  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
escape,  he  was  sent  off  immediately  to  a regiment  abroad.  This  un- 
natural conscription  rendered  men  callous  to  the  yearnings  of  humanity  : 
no  appeal  was  listened  to ; the  unfortunates  were  seized,  and  sent  off 
without  a moment’s  notice,  although,  in  many  cases,  the  heads  of 
families  or  the  sole  support  of  aged  parents. 

a.d.  1763. — The  Peace  of  Paris  was  concluded.  With  the 
view  of  giving  bread  to  the  disbanded  soldiers,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Annexed  Estates  in  Scotland  resolved  upon  bestowing  some 
of  the  King’s  rents  upon  them.  “ Houses  were  built  for  them,” 
says  Lord  Karnes,  “ portions  of  land  given  them,  at  a very  low 
rent,  and  maintenance  given  them  till  they  could  reap  a crop. 
These  men  could  not  wish  to  l>e  better  accommodated.  . . . They 
deserted  their  farms  one  after  another,  and  commenced  thieves 
and  beggars.  Such  as  had  been  made  Sergeants  must  be  excepted  ; 
these  were  sensible  fellows,  and  prospered  in  their  little  farms.” — 
(Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24,  note.)  It  was 
expecting  too  much  to  suppose  that  old  soldiers,  whose  prudential 
virtues  had  never  been  cultivated,  should  liecome  industrious, 
persevering  farmers,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  being  so  alien  to 
their  former  habits. 
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a.d.  1764. — The  French,  as  well  as  the  English  army,  was,  for 
a long  time,  chiefly  recruited  by  the  Captains  of  companies,  who 
considered  the  men,  in  some  measure,  their  own  property.  In 
France,  it  appears  that  recruiting  was  conducted  by  the  recruiting 
parties,  or  crimping  agents,  of  the  Captains  of  companies,  in  the 
most  illegal,  oppressive  manner.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  while 
Minister  at  War,  directed  his  attention  to  remedy  this  grievance  : 
he  issued  an  order,  in  which  was  minutely  detailed  the  mode  under 
which  recruiting  should  he  conducted.  Fraud,  menaces,  or  vio- 
lence, on  the  part  of  the  recruiting  parties,  were  strictly  forbidden ; 
and  persons  convicted  of  breaking  the  law  were  to  be  punished  by 
the  pillory,  or  by  being  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  English  Go- 
vernment adopted  a different  plan — oppression  was  made  legal, 
repeated  Acts  of  Parliament  being  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
sanctioning  injustice,  and  declaring  that  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 
other  agents  employed  in  pressing  men,  were  not  liable  to  any 
punishment  for  carrying  Acts  of  that  kind  into  execution. 

a.d.  1766. — The  Senate  of  Venice,  judging  it  contrary  to 
humanity  that  men  should  engage  themselves  in  the  army  for  life, 
ordained  that  henceforth  the  new  recruits  shall  not  be  enlisted  for 
more  than  six  years,  after  the  expiration  of  which  term  they  were 
to  be  discharged. 

a.d.  1774. — The  lion.  Henry  Home  (Lord  Karnes)  published 
a plan  for  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
military  branch  of  Government.  ( Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man, 
2 vols.  4to.)  This  plan  excites  some  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  production  of  a man  of  rare  talents,  unconquerable  industry, 
and  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland. 
“ What  animates  me,”  says  his  Lordship,  “ to  propose  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  is  a firm  conviction  that  a military  and  an  industrious 
spirit  are  of  equal  importance  to  Britain,  and  that,  if  either  of 
them  be  lost,  we  are  undone.”  His  Lordship  proposed  that  “ in 
every  shire  a special  commission  be  given  to  certain  landholders 
of  rank  and  figure  to  raise  (press)  recruits  out  of  the  lower  classes, 
selecting  always  those  who  are  the  least  useful  at  home, — the  men 
to  be  bound  to  serve  seven  years  and  no  longer.”  He  assumes 
that  “an  army  of  60,000  men  will  be  required  for  Britain;  no 
man  to  be  a second  time  forced  into  the  service,  except  in  case  of 
an  actual  invasion  ; and  every  man  who  claims  to  be  dismissed, 
after  serving  the  appointed  time,  to  be  entitled  to  a premium  of 
8/.  or  10/.,  for  enabling  him  to  follow  a trade  or  calling,  without 
being  subjected  to  corporation  laws.”  He  further  proposes  that 
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“ idleness  should  be  totally  ami  for  ever  banished  from  the  army. 
Supposing  three  months  yearly  to  be  sufficient  for  military  dis- 
cipline, the  men  during  the  rest  of  the  year  ought  to  be  employed 
upon  public  works,  forming  roads,  erecting  bridges,  making  rivers 
navigable,  clearing  harbours,  &c.  &c.  W hy  not,’  says  his  Lord- 
ship,  “ furnish  men  for  half-pay  to  private  undertakers  of  useful 
works?  And,  supposing  the  daily  pay  of  a soldier  to  be  10d.,  it 
would  greatly  encourage  extensive  improvements,  to  have  at  com- 
mand a number  of  stout  fellows,  under  strict  discipline,  at  the  low 
wages  of  5 d.  a day.  The  plan  proposed,”  he  adds,  “ cannot  fail 
to  promote  industry  and  virtue,  not  only  among  the  soldiers,  but 
among  the  working  pimple  in  general.  To  avoid  hard  labour  and 
severe  discipline  in  the  army,  men  will  tie  sober  and  industrious 
at  home  ; and  such  untractable  spirits  as  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  mild  laws  of  a free  Government,  will  be  effectually  tamed  by 
military  law.  At  the  same  time,  as  sobriety  and  innocence  are 
constant  attendants  upon  industry,  the  manners  of  our  people  would 

be  much  purified Supposing,”  he  adds,  “ihe 

whole  60,tXX)  to  lie  absolutely  idle,  yet,  by  doubling  the  industry 
of  those  who  remain,”  (for  the  fear  of  being  pressed,  I presume, 
the  author  means,)  “ I affirm  that  the  sum  of  industry  would  be 
much  greater  than  before.  And  the  scene  becomes  enchanting, 
when  we  consider  that  these  60,000  men  would  not  only  be  of  all 
the  most  industrious,  but  be  patterns  of  industry  to  others.” 

Lord  Karnes  highly  approved  of  the  Pressing  or  Vagrant  Act 
of  1 7 56  ; and  he  asserts,  that  “ its  salutary  effects  were  conspicuous 
even  during  the  short  time  it  existed.  The  dread  of  being  forced 
into  the  service,  rendered  the  jmpulace  peaceable  and  orderly  : it 
did  more,  it  rendered  them  industrious,  in  order  to  conciliate 
favour A perpetual  law  of  that  kind,  by  pro- 

moting industry,  would,”  he  asserts,  “ prove  a sovereign  remedy 
against  mobs  and  riots,  diseases  of  a free  country  full  of  people 
and  manufactures.  "NY  hy,  then,  were  the  foregoing  statutes  limited 
to  a temporary  existence  ? There  is  not  on  record  another 
statute  better  entitled  to  immortality.”  Lord  Karnes’  plan  is 
obviously  so  unjust  and  happily  so  impracticable  tor  raising  a 
military  force,  in  the  existing  state  of  society  in  this  country,  as 
scarcely  to  require  criticism.  There  is  a strong  propensity  in  some 
men,  even  among  those  who  have  a fair  character  for  honesty  and 
liberality,  to  rob  and  oppress  one  another  according  to  law. 
Lord  Karnes  virtually  advocates  one  law'  for  the  rich,  and  another 
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for  the  poor.  A law  which  sanctions  the  arbitrary  dooming  or 
adjudging  young  men  to  incur  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a 
military  life,  against  their  will,  implies  a much  greater  degree  of 
oppression  and  bondage  than  the  conscription  law,  as  administered 
in  1' ranee,  or  the  law  in  Prussia,  by  which  every  able-bodied 
youth  is  obliged  to  become  a soldier  for  a specified  time,  where 
there  is  no  exception  of  rank,  and  where  substitutes  are  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  allowed. 

a.d.  1775. — The  War  of  American  Independence  commenced  ; 
and  on  the  16th  December  the  Secretary  at  War  “signified  His 
Majesty’s  pleasure  that,  from  the  said  16th  of  December,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion  subsisting  in  North 
America,  every  person  who  shall  enlist  as  a soldier  in  any  of 
His  Majesty’s  marching  regiments  of  foot,  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years,  or  at  the  end  of  the  said 
rebellion,  at  the  option  of  His  Majesty.” 

The  Minister  at  War  (November  8th)  stated,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  all  his  exertions  had  failed  in  recruiting  the  army 
to  its  requisite  strength.  He  said,  no  means  had  been  untried 
to  complete  the  corps  to  the  full  complement, — the  bounty  had 
been  raised,  the  standard  (minimum  height  of  recruits)  lowered, 
and  attempts  had  been  made  to  enlist  even  Roman  Catholics,  and 
to  incorporate  foreigners  singly  into  the  British  regiments,  but  all 
had  failed  in  the  expected  effect. 

a.d.  1776. — At  a meeting  of  the  heritors  of  the  county  of  Ayr, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  an  impress  Act  would  be  of 
more  avail  to  the  recruiting  service  than  bounties  offered  by 
different  communities.  Large  contributions  were  at  this  time 
made  by  different  counties  and  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Government  in  the  raising  of  recruits  ; but  the  Ayrshire  land- 
holders, instead  of  following  the  example  of  other  counties, 
preferred  recommending  a compulsory  enrolment  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  who  happened  to  be  less  wealthy  than  themselves.  Dr. 
Paley  defines  slavery  to  be  “ an  obligation  to  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  master,  without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the 
servant.”  When  there  is  a defect  of  right,  an  attempt  is  fre- 
quently made  to  justify  oppression,  by  alleging  that  it  is  a measure 
of  necessity.  But  in  a case  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  force 
men  to  join  the  army,  one  would  suppose  that  persons  of  wealth 
and  fortune  ought  first  to  be  pressed  for  service,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  the  most  interested  in  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  country. 
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a.d.  1777. — About  the  end  of  this  year,  when  Government  was 
beginning  to  find  some  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  American 
contest,  proposals  were  made  among  its  friends  to  raise  regiments 
by  private  subscription,  and  by  corporate  bodies,  for  service  in 
the  colonies.  This  offer  having  been  accepted,  nine  regiments 
were  raised  in  Scotland,  while  only  two  volunteer  corps  were 
raised  throughout  all  England. 

a.d.  1778. — An  alliance  was  formed  between  France  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  which  led  to  circumstances  that 
imperiously  called  for  a great  increase  to  the  array.  A Bill  was 
passed  this  year  for  the  better  recruiting  of  His  Majesty’s  land 
forces,  namely,  the  Vagrant  Act,  which  was  chiefly  a renewal  of 
the  enactments  of  1745  and  1756,  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
addition  to  the  able-bodied  and  alleged  idle  and  disorderly 
persons,  who,  according  to  former  Acts,  might  be  pressed,  another 
: class  was  rendered  available,  namely,  any  fit  and  able  man 
convicted  of  running  (smuggling)  goods  not  exceeding  40/. 
value,  in  lieu  of  the  punishment  to  which  he  was  liable. 

1 Bounty  to  voluuteers  3 /. ; no  bounty  to  pressed  men.  Parish 
officers  to  receive  1/.  for  every  man  they  pressed  ; to  be  fined  10/. 
'for  allowing  an  impressed  man  to  escape,  or  for  neglect  of  duty. 
'The  inhabitants  were  to  receive  10*.  for  giving  information  of  any 
able-bodied  man  who  should  be  apprehended  in  consequence  of 
such  information.  \ olunteers  to  receive  their  discharge  after  three 
years’  service,  unless  the  nation  were  at  war,  in  which  case  they 
were  to  serve  until  peace  was  proclaimed.  Impressed  men  to  serve 
five  years,  or  during  the  war.  Military  officers,  who  rejected  any 
man  who  had  been  approved  by  the  Commissioners,  were,  by  this 
Act,  to  assign  specific  causes  of  rejection,  that  the  defects  might 
i subsequently  be  investigated  and  appreciated. 

This  Act  was  put  into  operation  by  means  of  a letter  to  the 
Commissioners,  from  the  Secretary  at  War,  Ix»rd  Barrington,  a 
copy  of  which  is  subjoined.  It  appears  to  be  a choice  example  of 
'the  soft  words  and  wheedling  style  which  persons  in  power  some- 
times think  it  expedient  to  employ  when  they  are  conscious  that 
they  are  sanctioning  and  authorising  a harsh  and  cruel  mea- 
sure. 

Gentlemen,  War  Office,  25th  June,  1778. 

I think  it  proper,  at  your  first  meeting,  to  submit  to  your 
consideration  sonic  remarks  upon  the  Act  lately  passed,  “ for  the  more 
*a$y  and  better  recruiting  His  Majesty’s  land  forces  and  Marines.” 
'18th  Geo.  111.,  cap.  53.) 
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You  will  find,  on  examination  of  this  Act,  that  no  man  can  be  legally 
forced  into  the  service  in  consequence  of  it,  who  can  shew  that  he  has 
any  honest  way  of  maintaining  himself  or  family,  and  that  it  is  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  not  only  to  prevent  the  idle  member 
of  society  from  becoming  obnoxious,  but  to  make  him  useful. 

To  one  who  has  no  occupation,  that  of  a soldier  will  be  both  credit- 
able and  comfortable ; and  such  is  the  lenity  of  this  law,  that  even  a 
person  who  is  apprehended  and  comes  within  the  description  of  the 
Act,  may,  if  he  pleases,  enlist  as  a volunteer,  which  entitles  him  to  a 
bounty  of  31.,  and  a discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  the  nation 
should  be  at  peace. 

During  his  service  he  will  have  a sufficient  maintenance ; and  after 
it  is  over  will  probably  be  the  better  citizen  for  the  discipline  he  has 
been  under,  and  which  is  never  severe,  but  when  severity  is  whole- 
some, just,  and  expedient : this  Act,  therefore,  properly  executed,  may 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  even  when  large  armies  ^re  no  longer 
wanted,  by  giving  honest  and  regular  habits  to  those  who  are  at 
present  a burden  to  the  community.  It  will  not  be  less  useful  to 
the  men  themselves,  by  removing  them  from  dangerous  connexions, 
and,  perhaps,  a criminal  course  of  life. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that,  to  carry  these  good  purposes 
into  execution,  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  powers  to  the  Commission 
which,  if  abused,  may  occasion  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  You, 
Gentlemen,  I am  confident  will  guard  against  everything  so  disgraceful 
and  pernicious.  Soldiers,  it  is  true,  are  wanted  at  this  juncture ; but 
no  necessity  of  the  State  can  authorise  their  being  got  at  the  expense 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

it  is,  therefore,  the  King’s  strict  direction,  that  no  men  shall,  on  any 
account,  be  pressed  into  the  service,  who  are  not  clearly  within  both 
the  words  and  spirit  of  the  Act,  viz. : — “Able-bodied  and  idle  disorderly 
persons,  who  cannot,  upon  examination,  prove  themselves  to  exercise 
and  industriously  follow  some  lawful  trade  or  employment,  or  to 
have  some  substance  sufficient  for  their  support  and  maintenance.” 

Iiis  Majesty  also  strictly  enjoins  that  the  motives  of  those  who  give 
information  of  persons  so  described  shall  be  carefully  examined,  lest 
what  is  meant  for  a wholesome,  mild,  and  useful  measure,  should  be 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  private  enmity  or  revenge. 

I must  earnestly  recommend  that  no  person  unfit  for  His  Majesty’s 
service  be  pressed  on  the  officers,  however  obnoxious  he  may  be. 

I am  to  acquaint  you,  that  this  service  will  be  conducted  on  the  part 
of  the  military  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Townsend,  that  you  may,  in 
conformity  to  the  directions  of  the  Act,  give  notice  to  him,  or  to  the 
officers  he  has  deputed  to  attend  you,  of  the  several  times  and  places 
you  shall  appoint  for  the  succeeding  meetings  in  each  of  your  respective 
subdivisions. 

(Signed)  Barrington. 

The  Secretary  at  War,  in  the  above  letter,  observes,  that  if  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Commission  he  abused,  they  may  occasion 
aets  of  cruelty  and  oppression ■ It  was  obviously  impossible  to 
carry  the  Act  into  effect  without  great  cruelty,  inasmuch  as  both 
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in  letter  and  spirit  it  was  an  unmixed  measure  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  sense  the  words 
“justice  and  humanity”  were  used  by  Lord  Barrington.  States- 
men, like  individuals,  have  a “ proneness  to  advance  their  own 
interests,  and  this  they  will  do,  as  much  from  the  bias  ot  the 
understanding  as  the  impulse  of  selfishness  ; for  it  is  the  tendency 
of  our  minds,  in  spite  of,  and  even  unknown  to,  ourselves,  con- 
stantly to  see  right  and  justice  in  the  same  direction  that  we 
see  profit.” 

To  talk  to  men  who  are  forcibly  dragged  into  the  army,  of  the 
blessings  of  civil  lilierty  must  be  very  absurd,  and  it  would  be 
equally  unreasonable  to  adduce  the  necessity  of  the  law,  or  the 
urgency  of  the  crisis,  as  an  apology  for  the  partiality,  severity, 
and  injustice  of  the  measure. 

It  may  lx;  noticed  as  a remarkable  circumstance,  of  which 
military  officers  are  not  generally  aware,  that  men  were  legally 
forced  into  the  service  so  late  as  1771*  and  1780.  In  the  evidence 
given  by  General  Lord  Hill,  Indore  the  Commissioners  on  Mili- 
tary Punishments,  there  is  a memorandum  which  contains  the 
following  j*assage: — 

There  is  no  instance  in  which  the  system  of  raising  men  for  the 
service  of  the  army  by  voluntary  enlistment  has  been  departed  from, 
whatever  may  have  been  from  time  to  time  the  wants  of  the  service 
for  men. — (A’l/wrt  on  Military  Punishments  in  the  Army,  p.  321.) 

a.d.  1779. — The  Vagrant  Act  was  renewed  this  year,  and 
ordered  to  continue  in  force  until  May  1780.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  Act  is  thus  described  by  Grose.  -{Military  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.,  p.  98.) 

All  the  thieves  (he  says),  pickpockets,  and  vagabonds,  in  the 
environs  of  London,  too  lame  to  run  away,  or  too  poor  to  bribe  the 
parish  officers,  were  apprehended,  and  delivered  over  as  soldiers  to  the 
regiments  quartered  in  the  towns  and  villages  where  these  banditti  had 
lived.  The  pressed  men  deserted  ; nor  did  the  regiments  on  which 
they  were  imposed  take  the  least  pains  to  prevent  their  escaj>e,  or  to 
retake  them,  as  they  justly  considered  being  thus  made  the  companions 
of  thieves  and  robbers  a most  grievous  and  cruel  insult,  and  loudly 
complained  of  it  as  such  to  their  officers. 

Grose,  whose  work  first  apjieared  in  1 780,  states,  that  pressing 
soldiers  was  practised  much  in  the  present  form  in  the  time  of 
1 Queen  Elizabeth ; and  he  adds,  that  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
Service  reader  it  necessary  to  press  bad  men  into  the  army,  they 
should  lx;  sent  to  regiments  quartered  in  a distant  part  of  the 
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kingdom,  where  they  and  their  characters  are  equally  unknown, 
or  divided  among  the  regiments  on  foreign  service.  The  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  the  measure  excite  no  expression  of  sympathy  for 
individual  suffering  from  the  author. 

However  unpalatable  service  in  the  army  may  have  been 
during  the  American  War,  the  levying  of  troops  by  force  or 
compulsion  must  have  rendered  it  additionally  odious. 

A case  occurred  in  Scotland  about  this  time,  which  shews  the 
latitude  taken  by  Sheriffs  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  deciding 
upon  the  persons  who  were  “ within  the  description  of  the  Act.’' 
A complaint  was  given  in  to  the  Court  of  Session,  in  name  of 
Donald  Macalpin,  reporting  that  the  complainer  was  unduly  and 
unlawfully  adjudged  to  be  a soldier,  and  delivered  over  to  a 
recruiting  officer,  on  pretence  of  his  having  some  time  before  worn 
a philebeg , or  some  other  part  of  the  Highland  garb  prohibited 
by  law,  and  praying  that  the  complaint  might  be  ordained  to  be 
served  on  the  officer  and  on  the  Sheriff-substitute,  by  whom  the 
complainer  was  so  adjudged.  A warrant  was  granted  as  prayed 
for.  On  the  officer’s  paying  the  complainer’s  expenses,  amounting 
to  19/.  19,s.,  and  discharging  him  from  being  a soldier,  he  passed 
from  his  action  against  the  officer,  the  Sheriff-substitute,  and  all 
others  concerned. 

With  reference  to  the  oppressive,  unjust,  and  inhuman  mode  of 
recruiting  the  army,  by  pressing  unprotected  individuals  who  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  parish  authorities,  or  who  had  excited 
the  cupidity  of  some  petty  official  by  the  prize  of  1/.  for  every  man 
he  secured,  it  may  be  stated  that,  so  late  as  1775,  the  colliers  of 
Scotland  were  bondmen.  They  had  little,  if  any,  greater  share  of 
personal  liberty  than  the  Russian  serfs  of  the  present  day, 
inasmuch  as,  if  they  left  the  ground  or  work  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  as  pertaining  to  which  their  services  were  bought 
and  sold,  they  were  liable  to  be  brought  back  by  summary 
procedure  before  a magistrate.  Fortunately,  neither  the  spirit  of 
the  existing  laws,  nor  the  spirit  of  the  people,  will  now  sanction 
the  apprehension  of  men  upon  the  mere  imputation  of  idleness 
or  vagrancy. 

It,  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  practice  of  pressing  seamen 
never  received  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  while 
numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  whereby  the  press- 
ing of  men  for  the  army  has  been  legalized.  Judge  Foster  asserted 
that  the  Crown’s  right  of  impressing  seamen  is  grounded  upon 
common  law — the  result  of  evident  necessity.  Upon  this  opinion. 
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l)i.  franklin  observes,  that  if  impressing  seamen  is  of  right  by 
common  law  in  Britain,  slavery  is  then  of  right  by  common  law 
there;  and  he  adds,  that  there  is  no  evident  necessity  for  such  a 
measure,  it  the  end  may  l>e  answered  by  giving  higher  wages. 

ft  is,  I believe,  a maxim  in  politics,  tlxat  power  conferred 

* by  law  is  not  so  dangerous  to  liberty  as  an  authority  acquired 
Ifrorn  usurpation.  But  what  is  the  difference  in  practice  to  the 
{population  ot  the  country  V By  the  recruiting  law  in  question,  a 
i man  might  be  pressed  and  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  according 
do  law,  and  he  may  also  be  pressed  and  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
navy,  without,  if  not  against,  law. 

l>y  a regulation  which  was  promulgated  about  this  time,  all 
deserters  from  the  army  were  in  future  to  be  sent  to  the  East 
n as  or  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Statistical  reports  of  the 
moi  tit  ity  which  occurs  among  troops  in  the  foreign  stations  had 
not  then  been  published,  and  consequently  we  need  not  be  greatly 

* surprised  “to  find  two  such  different  climates  as  the  peninsula  of 
' India  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  the  same  category. 

As  a specimen  of  the  recruiting  advertisements  which  appeared 
m tlie  papers  during  the  American  War,  one  is  subjoined 


4ind,  or  Royal  Highland  Regiment. 

Britons  in  general,  but  chiefly  to  you,  O ye  High- 
thr  universal  1*  ^rtisement  addressed : you  who,  uncorrupted  ’by 
immovable  Lf  P '?  '*  u,"!'r  *00tb<!n’  countrymen,  have  with, tomb 
ZiS™  “ “ r°,Ck'  .,tl,C  »f  surrounding  l,„u,y  and 

finementa,  'Jd  irreirabfy '^"h  l>7  .VolVI*TOM  rc‘ 

pleasure  .1  ,i  j ^ lost,to  1?onour^  filing  m the  arms  of 

difference or  «l»v  Bieir  country  with  a criminal  in- 

Bkitannia  insulte H ° a tnut"rous  n,,<1  rebellious  faction,  can  behold 
and  vet  dare  ev  >,  ? v ier  mveterate  foes,  the  French  and  Spaniards, 

O yeyhlX  race"  ve  sh*  °“&ht  “»  be  ! You] 

by'  luxury  capable  to  ? fANjDERS  ‘ have  Jot  arnw  unenervated 

»«.tann7I  addresses  hert'lfT  she^vok1?  ^ '0“?",!°  y°U 
t oil  in  »,nrt  1.1  one  invokes  your  aid  ! She  calls  11  pon 

in  Mu  lto  v ,,  well-known  military  ardour  which  has  long  !li«. 

j.  * r,  y°,  5ro?*  a 1 natlons  of  the  earth,  and  has  ever  rendered  you 

!ono  lr  - sillT?1011  °f  y°Ur  ! She  points  to  the  field  of 

(to v a 1 11,  1 f ireCts  you  to  y,mr  own  regiment— the  42nd  or 

Mr;  **  isrT 

^■ordinary,  if  he  enlists  before  the  'MU,  nf  U U\  <x' 

° * ru,"-w*j*  o> 
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with  a good  recruit,  notwithstanding  the  terms  above  offered,  for  the 
difference  of  a few  guineas,  as  it  is  only  young  fellows  of  spirit  he 
wishes  to  enlist. 

Fraud  and  misrepresentation  appear  to  have  been  practised  in 
all  the  States  of  Europe,  without  compunction,  in  seducing  men  to 
recruit  the  respective  armies.  Marshal  Saxe,  in  his  Reveries  on 
War,  thus  describes  the  mode  of  levying  troops  in  his  time  on  the 
continent : — “ Troops,”  says  he,  “ are  raised  by  voluntary  compact, 
with  or  without  writing,  sometimes  by  compulsion,  but  most 
frequently  by  artifice.”  Dr.  Jackson,  who  served  “ in  three 
British  wars,  and  who  had  the  opportunity  ot  minutely  observing 
the  condition  of  most  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  states  the  result 
of  his  investigations,  in  regard  to  recruiting,  in  the  following 
extract : — 

The  materials  of  armies  are  collected  in  different  ways.  They  are 
collected,  for  instance,  by  conscription  or  general  levy,  by  purchase 
with  money  as  commodities  of  traffic,  and  sometimes  bj*  force  and 
fraud  vulgarly  called  kidnapping ; the  conscript  may  he  supposed  to 
be  reluctant  to  arms,  the  mercenary  has  no  attachment  beyond  his  hire, 
and  the  inveigled  or  kidnapped  is  necessarily  repugnant.— ( On  the 
Formation,  Discipline,  and  Economy  of  Armies.  Third  Edition, 
1845.) 

On  the  22nd  February,  177b,  the  House  ot  Commons  re- 
solved itself  into  a committee  upon  the  Bill  for  punishing  mutiny 
and  desertion,  &c.  A motion  was  made,  and  the  question  was 
proposed — “ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  committee  that 
they  have  the  power  to  receive  a clause  or  clauses  for  limiting  and 
ascertaining  the  time  of  service  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  as  are  already  enlisted,  and  of  such  persons  as  shall  here-  j 
after  be  enlisted  in  the  army.”  For  the  motion,  68  ; against  it, 
122. — ( Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons.)  I have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  account  of  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  this  motion  was  discussed.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  although  enlistment  for  a limited  period  was  adopted  during 
every  war  in  which  this  country  was  concerned  during  the  last 
century,  a majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  invariably  opposed 
any  attempt  to  make  limited  service  a permanent  measure  until ■, 
1806;  and,  in  1808,  a clause  was  inserted  in  the  Mutiny  Act, 

which  in  effect  abolished  the  Act  passed  in  1806. 

The  law  regarding  recruiting  in  the  Mutiny  Act  humanely 
gives  a certain  time— namely,  four  days— for  those  who  lave 
enlisted,  to  get  off,  upon  returning  the  money  they  have  received, 
and  what  is  called  smart  money,  amounting  to  1/.  riic  primary 
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i object  of  this  regulation  is  to  prevent  persons  being  trepauned 
when  drunk,  and  forced  to  serve  against  their  will.  It  had  been 
doubted  whether  the  time  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  is 
twenty-four  hours  or  four  days.  In  1778,  three  persons,  who  had 
taken  the  enlisting  money,  had  offered  to  return  it,  with  the 
smart  money,  on  the  third  day,  which  was  refused,  as  it  was 
alleged  it  ought  to  have  been  returned  within  twenty-four  hours. 
This  question  gave  rise  to  a suit  before  the  ('ourt  of  Session  in 
'Scotland.  The  Court  gave  the  cause  in  favour  of  the  three  men, 
.and  established  this  important  point,  that  any  person  enlisted  may 
be  set  at  liberty  upon  paying  1/.,  under  the  denomination  of 
'Smart  money,  together  w ith  the  amount  of  the  subsistence  he  may 
have  received,  vithin  four  days  from  the  period  of  enlistment. 
The  Court  at  the  same  time  decided  that  the  twenty-four  hours 
■.given  by  the  Mutiny  Act  to  persons  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of 
'declaring  their  assent  or  dissent  to  enlisting,  runs  not  from  the 
pperiod  of  their  enlistment,  but  from  the  time  of  their  being  called 
before  a magistrate  in  order  to  be  attested,  and  also  that  the 
-shilling,  or  other  money  given  by  the  Sergeant  as  the  symbol  of 
.■enlistment,  being  jwirt  of  the  charge  laid  out  in  enlisting,  is 
included  in  the  20.?.  of  smart  money  paid  when  the  party  enlisted 
judedares  his  dissent  to  such  enlisting. — (Low  v.  Drummond, 
p30th  July,  1778.) 

from  the  difficulties  which  obviously  existed  in  procuring 
rrecruits  during  the  last  century,  it  would  appear  that  the  army 
was  a very  uninviting  profession.  In  all  likelihood,  the  condition 
i of  a soldier  was,  relatively  to  the  circumstances  of  the  lalxniring 
| classes  of  the  population  in  Europe  generally,  much  worst;  than  it 
i is  at  the  present  time.  An  eminent  medical  officer  of  the  French 
I army,  w ho  wrote  about  the  year  1775,  thus  describes  the  condition 
i*d  a soldier  as  it  came  under  his  own  eye  : 


( cst  un  axiome  en  medicine  que  tout  l’homme  est  de  sa  nature  une 
sunaladie : tot  us  homo  d natura  morbus.  On  devroit  rogarder  cclui-ci 
I com  me  au#;si  incontestible ; omnis  miles  d natura  miser ; tout  soldat 
»est  miserable  de  sa  nature.— (Colombier,  Cotie  de  Medicine  Militaire 
ivol.  i.,  p.  Ifi9.)  ’ 


Those  who  know  the  army  in  its  present  condition  can  have  bu 
la  faint  idea  of  the  privations  and  discomfort  which  soldiers  hat 
formerly  to  endure — their  daily  pay  during  the  American  Wai 
being  about  G jd.  ; and.  as  alleged,  it  was  the  usage  of  the  servict 
lor  them  to  obtain  their  necessaries  through  the  Quarter-Mastei 
hkI  Sergeants,  at  an  extortionate  rate,  and  of  inferior  value 
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W hen  the  men  were  billeted  on  the  inhabitants,  in  most  cases  they 
were  wretchedly  lodged,  “ often  in  open,  tiled  garrets,  with  an  un- 
glazed window,  or  in  dismal  vaults,  fit  only  for  pigs.”  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  there  was  an  Irish  regiment,  in  which,  when 
stationed  at  Perth,  the  men  were  under  stoppages  that  left  them 
only  S^d.  a day.  Their  common  breakfast  was  a halfpenny  roll 
and  a halfpenny-worth  of  Suffolk  cheese.  Hunger  impelled  the 
men  to  commit  depredations,  which  were  frequently  followed  by 
unwarrantable  punishments.  “ It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
six,  or  even  ten,  of  these  unfortunate  wretches  suffer  from  100  to 
500  lashes  each.”  At  length,  a circumstance  occurred  which  put 
an  end  to  these  public  inhuman  and  disgusting  exhibitions,  but 
not  to  the  private  punishments.  .A  soldier,  who  had  a wife  and 
four  children,  stole  a few  potatoes  from  a field.  He  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes.  It  so  happened  that  seven  men 
were  brought  out  for  punishment  the  same  evening  that  the  man 
in  question  was  to  be  punished,  and  several  of  them  were  tied 
up  before  him.  Some  of  them  cried  out  terribly,  which  greatly 
roused  the  feelings  of  the  multitude.  When  it  came  to  his  turn, 
lie  bore  part  of  his  punishment  with  considerable  fortitude,  but 
afterwards  his  cries  were  loud  and  piercing.  His  poor  wife,  who 
had  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
remission  of  his  sentence,  could  restrain  herself  no  longer.  Setting 
down  her  child,  she  rushed  into  the  square,  and  laid  hold  of  the 
drummer’s  hand.  She  was  seized,  and  dragged  forth  screaming. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  washerwomen,  who,  backed  by  the 
multitude,  broke  through  the  line,  and  liberated  the  prisoners. 
Most  of  the  officers  escaped  unhurt : not  so  the  Adjutant,  for  he 
was  laid  on  his  belly,  in  which  position  he  was  held  by  some  scores 
of  vigorous  hands,  till  he  got  a handsome  flogging  on  the  bare 
posteriors,  in  the  presence  of  thousands,  inflicted  with  an  energy 
that  would  remain  imprinted  on  his  memory  till  the  day  of  his 
death. — (Penny,  Traditions  of  Perth.) 

The  army  of  France,  before  the  Revolution,  was  composed  of 
two  distinct  classes, — the  soldiers,  who  were  doomed  to  deserve 
everything  and  to.  obtain  nothing ; and  the  officers,  who  were 
called  to  fill  the  higher  ranks,  without  doing  anything  to  deserve 
that  distinction.  Unequal  combinations  are  always  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  weaker  side, — the  rich  having  the  pleasure,  and  the 
poor  the  inconveniences,  that  result  from  them.  This  sentiment 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  Goldsmith  in  the  1 tear  of  Wakefield , 
by  the  fable  of  the  giant  and  the  dwarf : — 
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A giant  and  a dwarf  made  a bargain,  that  they  would  never 
forsake  each  other,  but  proceed  to  seek  adventures.  After  several 
combats,  in  which  the  allies  were  victorious,  the  giant  had  become 
rich  from  the  booty  he  had  acquired ; but  the  dwarf  had  lost  an  arm, 
a leg,  and  an  eye;  while  the  giant,  who  was  without  a single  wound, 
cried  out  to  him, 

“ Come  on,  my  little  hero ! this  is  glorious  sport ; let  us  get  one 
victory  more,  and  then  we  shall  have  honour  for  ever  ! ” 

“ No,”  cries  the  dwarf,  who  was  by  this  time  grown  wiser,— “no; 

1 declare  off;  I’ll  fight  no  more;  for  1 find,  in  every  battle,  that  you 
get  all  the  honour  and  rewards,  but  all  the  blows  fall  upon  me.” 

The  British  army  has  always  been  composed  of  two  classes, — 
rich  and  poor ; and  it  is  deemed  most  imperative  that  the  line 
should  be  very  strictly  drawn  between  the  officer  and  the  soldier. 
Commissioned  officers  serve  under  laws  of  a much  more  lenient 
character  than  those  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers.  They  are  tried  by  a differently  constituted 
court, — by  their  peers,  in  fact.  They  receive  honours,  emolu- 
ments, and  rewards,  which  the  laws  and  usages  of  military  service 
scarcely  permit  a common  soldier  to  entertain  a hope  of  ever 
enjoying.  This  distinction  of  classes  apjx'ars  to  Iks  an  inseparable 
consequence  of  an  army  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  more 
especially  when  the  ranks  are  partly  filled  with  men  who  have 
been  condemned  to  become  soldiers  in  consequence  of  their  reputed 
vices,  thereby  converting  a regiment  into  an  ambulatory  bridewell. 
Under  the  regulations  which  then  existed  in  the  army,  there  was 
no  encouragement  for  provident  men  to  enlist,  — men  whose 
talents,  virtues,  and  attainments,  qualified  them  for  the  rank 
of  non-commissioned  officers.  “ In  proportion,”  says  Foy,  “ that 
a numerous  preferment  of  non-commissioned  officers  is  good  and 
useful  in  an  army  entirely  recruited  by  military  conscription,  it 
is  improper  in  an  army  raised  from  the  dregs  of  the  population.” 
The  place  of  an  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  was  created 
either  this  year  or  the  year  preceding.  This  officer  seems  to 
have  had  the  charge  of  the  recruiting  of  regiments  on  foreign 
service,  his  head-quarters  being  at  Chatham  ; and  I presume  a 
medical  officer  was  attached  to  his  staff,  to  examine  recruits. 
As  to  the  regiments  at  home,  the  commanding  officers  were 
instructed  to  enlist  men  to  fill  up  vacancies.  From  this  period  I 
infer  that  recruits  commonly  underwent  a medical  examination. 
Dr.  Hamilton  (Duties  of  a Regimental  Surgeon  considered , 
1782)  mentions  the  examination  of  recruits  as  one  of  the  duties 
of  a Surgeon.  Mr.  Rcide,  Surgeon  to  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
1st,  or  Royal  Regiment,  complains,  however,  in  his  Journal, 
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(January  1790,)  of  the  unfitness  of  recruits  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  corps  to  which  he  belonged,  without  having  undergone  any 
medical  inspection. — (A  View  of'  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  8fc. 
§c.,  1793.) 

a.d.  1783. — The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  with  France, 
Spain,  and  America,  were  signed  in  the  month  of  January ; and, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  there  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  a 
proclamation  from  the  War  Office,  which  stated — “That  all  men 
now  serving  in  any  marching  regiment  or  corps  of  infantry,  who 
have  been  enlisted  since  the  War  Office  Order  bearing  date  16th 
December,  1775,  shall,  on  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  he  discharged,  provided  they  shall  have  served  three  years 
from  the  dates  of  their  attestations;  and  all  men  enlisted  and 
serving  as  above,  who  have  not  so  completed  their  full  time  of 
service,  shall  he  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  three  years.” 
Some  of  the  regiments,  whose  strength  was  below'  the  peace 
establishment,  were  authorised  to  enlist  able-bodied  men  who  had 
been  discharged  from  the  disbanded  or  reduced  corps,  and  who 
were  willing  to  be  re-attested,  but  only  for  unlimited  sewice. 
Each  man  w ho  re-enlisted  was  to  receive  a bounty  of  five  guineas. 

The  above  proclamation  from  the  War  Office  was  obviously 
issued  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of  the  77th  and  the  68th 
Regiments  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  discussions  which  took  place 
in  Parliament  on  the  subject.  The  77th  Regiment  refused  to 
embark  for  service  in  India,  alleging,  as  a reason  for  their  insub- 
ordination, that  they  were  enlisted  on  the  express  condition  to 
serve  three  years  only,  or  during  the  American  War  ; and,  as 
they  conceived  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  they  declared  they 
would  not  embark  for  the  East  Indies.  Government  eventually 
deemed  it  expedient  to  discharge  all  the  men  who  had  completed 
their  contract,  having  found  that  dishonesty  is  but  bad  policy. 
Lord  Maitland  had,  however,  previously  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  men  were  entitled  to  all  that 
they  claimed, — namely  their  liberty, — they  having  completely 
fulfilled  their  engagement. 

a.d.  1790. — By  a Warrant  which  was  issued  from  the  War 
Office,  bearing  date  27th  October,  1790,  the  commanding  officers 
of  regiments  serving  abroad,  w'ho  took  upon  themselves  the  appro- 
bation of  recruits,  were  directed  “ to  require  and  receive  sufficient 
chirurgical  testimony  respecting  the  same." 

Dr.  Bell,  an  experienced  medical  officer,  and  formerly  Surgeon 
to  the  5th  Regiment,  makes  some  pithy  observations  upon  the 
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recruiting  of  the  army,  ( Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which  produce 
Diseases  in  the  West  Indies,  1791,)  from  which  I w ill  make  one 
or  two  extracts. 

By  a law  of  this  kingdom,  Roman  Catholics  are  excluded  from 
serving  in  the  army.  Every  man  wbo  enlists  is  therefore  obliged  to 
swear  that  he  is  of  the  Protestant  religion.  This  to  men  of  nice  con- 
science is  a matter  of  some  consequence.  Yi  hen  they  enlisted  they 
took  an  oath  that  they  were  Protestants  ; but  they  might,  with  equal 
truth,  have  sworn  that  they  were  Turks  or  Gentoos.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  a matter  of  equal  consequence ; for,  while  a man  does  his 
duty  as  a soldier,  and  i6  sober,  honest,  and  obedient,  it  is  seldom 
inquired  whether  he  says  his  prayers  in  a mass-house  or  a mosque. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  a law  which  promotes  wilful  perjury  P What 
opinion  shall  we  form  of  that  wisdom,  which  in  one  instance  punishes 
perjury  with  deserved  severity,  and  connives  at  it  in  another?  What 
tie  can  be  had  on  a man  who  swears  fidelity  to  his  Prince,  at  the  very 
instant  he  is  blaspheming  his  God  ? who  is  obliged  to  act  thus  before 
he  can  be  legally  empowered  to  raise  his  arm  in  defence  of  his 
country  P Let  the  reader  speak  of  such  wisdom  as  it  deserves, — for 
my  part  I am  unable. 

Until  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  every  recruit  was  re- 
quired to  subscribe  an  attestation  which  contained  the  subjoined 
jKissage : — 

I, , do  make  oath,  that  I am  a Protestant,  &c. 

This  passage  was  first  omitted  in  the  recruiting  regulations 
promulgated  in  1799. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Bell’s  work  will  illustrate  the 
mode  in  which  the  business  of  recruiting  was  conducted  about  the 
year  1791 : — 

A private  soldier  is  allowed  a certain  sum  of  money  for  every  recruit 
whom  he  brings  to  the  regiment;  and  it  is  a general  remark,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  recruits  is  brought  by  soldiers  of  dissolute  charac- 
ter. They  endeavour  and  succeed  in  ingratiating  themselves  with  a 
young  unthinking  boy,  whom  they  deem  likely  to  answer  their  pur- 
pose. He  is  plied  with  spirituous  liquors  till  he  is  intoxicated,  and  is 
then  persuaded  to  enlist.  On  the  return  of  sobriety  and  reflection,  the 
poor  lad  sees,  in  the  utmost  extent,  the  consequence  of  that  error  of 
which  he  had,  in  the  hour  of  intoxication,  been  guilty.  In  vain  he 
wishes  to  return  to  his  former  occupation ; for  these  vagabonds  who 
call  themselves  soldiers,  before  he  can  recover  the  common  powers  of 
his  understanding,  have  had  him  examined  by  a surgeon , and  attested 
by  a magistrate.  But  before  attestation,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be 

released  from  enlistment,  on  paying  20*.  to  those  who  ensnared  him, 

a swindling  forfeiture  sanctioned  by  a law  disgraceful  to  the  nation 
which  boasts  of  protecting  the  property  and  liberty  of  men. 

An  absurd  idea  (says  Dr.  Bell)  has  gone  abroad,  that  every  vagabond 
is  good  enough  to  be  a soldier.  I know  that  this  idea  lias  been  adopted 
by  many  ollicers,  and  regulates  their  conduct  in  the  treatment  of  their 
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men.  He  who  is  doubted , soon  acquires  the  character  which  suspicion 
hath  affixed  to  him.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  British  army  is  to 
consist  of  saints  or  of  hypocrites  ; hut  as  our  regiments  are  frequently 
recruited  from  jails,  or  by  men  who  are  dragged  from  the  recesses  or 
labyrinths  of  vice,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be 
instructed  in  their  duty,  not  only  as  soldiers,  but  as  men.  A private 
soldier,  without  a sense  of  honour,  is  a licensed  ruffian.  It  was  the 
licentious  and  unrestrainable  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  British  army 
in  America,  that  alienated  from  the  cause  of  this  country  the  minds  of 
many  who  were  wavering,  and  of  many  who  were  well  affected.  Men 
horn  in  poverty,  nursed  in  ignorance,  and  regularly  trained  to  a 
systematic  practice  of  vice,  are  commonly  found  among  recruits  that 
have  been  enlisted  in  lai’ge  towns.  I conclude,  by  observing,  that  some 
attention  to  the  morals  of  soldiers  is  as  necessary  as  the  means  of  pre- 
serving their  health : for  the  most  healthy  and  most  useful  soldiers,  are 
in  general  men  of  the  least  blemished  character. 

A similar  sentiment  is  insisted  upon  by  a military  authority  of 
great  experience  in  penal  matters.  “ The  great  aim,”  says  Sir 
George  Arthur,  “ should  be  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime, 
not  through  the  influence  of  fear,  which  is  in  itself  degrading  to 
the  soldier,  hut  by  supplying  his  mind  with  intellectual  resources 
calculated  to  render  him  less  dependent  upon  criminal  gratifica- 
tions.”— ( Evidence  on  Military  Punishments .) 

Much  of  the  crime  which  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  army,  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  recruits  are  obtained 
from  the  labouring  classes  of  the  population,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times characterized,  “ the  scum  of  society,”  apparently  assuming 
that  the  poor  are  generally  vicious, — an  assumption  which,  I 
believe,  has  no  solid  foundation.  “ The  most  contracted  brow  of 
severity,”  says  Colonel  Dalrymple,  “ armed  with  the  awful  cat-o’- 
nine  tails,  cannot  reclaim  every  profligate,  nor  make  a villain 
honest and  the  reason  he  assigns  for  the  inefficiency  of  flogging 
in  reclaiming  alleged  offenders  is,  that  the  recruits  come  from  the 
“very  dregs  of  the  people.”  “Many  of  the  recruits  may  be  more 
or  less  insubordinate  and  disorderly  ; but  I have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that  the  delinquencies  of  soldiers  chiefly  arise  from  cir- 
cumstances intimately  connected  with  the  service,  occasionally 
from  the  indiscretion  of  officers,  frequently  from  had  example,  and 
sometimes  from  the  injudicious  employment  of  the  awful  cat- 
o’-nine  tails.”  Harshness  and  severity  are  but  very  inefficient 
means  of  repressing  irregularities,  or  of  promoting  good  conduct 
in  soldiers.  Measures  which  are  calculated  to  improve  their 
minds  and  exalt  their  character,  will  he  much  more  effectual ; and 
in  proportion  as  their  minds  are  cultivated,  and  their  conduct  is 
praiseworthy,  the  officers  will  treat  them  with  respect. 
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Several  examples  might  l>e  stated  of  the  abolition  of  severe  and 
impolitic  laws  and  usages  in  the  army,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
meliorating  influence  of  civilization  and  social  improvement : one 
iustance  may  be  adduced.  For  the  alleged  purpose  of  repressing 
immorality,  it  was  at  one  time  a rule  in  the  army  to  fine  every 
soldier  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lie  affected  w ith  the  venereal 
disease.  A man  who  was  infected  with  one  grade  of  the  disease 
was  obliged  to  pay  10v\  Gd.,  and  for  another  grade  he  paid  5.v. 
The  Surgeon  of  the  regiment  was  the  informer,  the;  judge,  and  the 
receiver-general.  By  the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  an  informer, 
I believe,  never  receives  above  one-half  of  a fine  w hich  is  levied  in 
consequence  of  his  information  : but  in  this  example  of  military 
law,  the  Surgeon  pocketed  the  whole,  and  from  his  judgment  there 
was  no  appeal.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  this  impolitic  law  a Surgeon 
would  l>e  frequently  led  into  temptation,  his  interest  and  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  common  sense  being  often  at  great 
variance.  Soldiers,  as  might  be  expected,  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  evade  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  Surgeon,  whose 
fine  or  punishment  was  a much-dreaded  penalty.  Half  a guinea, 
or  even  5v.,  was  a great  sura  to  a man  whose  income  varied 
from  3j.  to  4#.  a week.  Many  Army  Surgeons  recovered  this 
odious  assessment  with  much  pain.  The  experience  of  many 
years  demonstrated  that  the  remedy  was  not  calculated  to  check 
the  immorality  it  was  intended  to  prevent;  indeed,  in  many 
instances  the  fine  was  found  to  be  productive  of  much  indi- 
vidual distress,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  disabilities  of  soldiers. 
This  regulation  wras  in  full  operation  as  late  as  1795,  but  at  what 
period  it  was  abolished  1 do  not  exactly  know.  A similar  rule 
obtained  in  the  navy,  but  it  had  been  abolished  before  that 
date. 

A.i).  1794. — l-  rom  the  commencement  of  the  war  w ith  France, 
the  attention  of  Government  had  been  jiarticularly  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  our  military  establishment.  The  various  projects 
which  from  time  to  time  had  been  suggested  by  individuals  who 
felt  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  which  were  either  adopted  or 
rejected  by  the  Legislature,  bad  all  one  common  object,  namely, 
to  protect  and  benefit  the  private  soldier,  to  encourage  the  recruit- 
ing of  the  army,  and  to  improve  the  character  of  those  who 
compose  it  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the  soldier  himself. 

a.o.  1796. — A code  of  regulations  was  promulgated,  for  con- 
ducting the  recruiting  service,  which  directed  that  an  hospital 
mate  should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  each  Field  Officer  of  a 
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recruiting  district,  to  examine  the  recruits  when  brought  to  him 
for  inspection ; and  in  1799,  an  Order  was  issued,  directing  that 
the  chirurgical  testimony  of  the  fitness  of  a recruit  should  be  cer- 
tified on  the  back  of  each  attestation.  After  this  period,  recruits 
were  not  required  to  swear  that  they  were  Protestants. 

The  approval  of  a recruit  by  a medical  officer,  relieves  a com- 
manding officer  of  great  responsibility,  and  consequently  he  should 
be  very  cautious  in  enlisting  a man  who  has  not  been  found  fit  for 
the  service  by  competent  medical  authority. 

a.d.  1797. — During  this  session,  when  the  usual  resolutions  on 
the  Army  Estimates  were  moved  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  General 
Fitzpatrick  suggested  a material  alteration  in  the  mode  of  re- 
cruiting the  army  : — “ It  had  often  been  observed,”  he  said,  “ that 
in  this  country,  where  we  boasted  of  so  high  a degree  of  liberty, 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  was  worse  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  In  this  country',  the  soldier  was  bound  to  serve  for  life  ; 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  term  of  service  was  limited.”  He 
urged  several  reasons  why  the  period  of  service  should  be  limited  ; 
but  the  principal  of  these  was  humanity.  The  Secretary  at  War 
replied,  by  stating,  that  however  motives  of  humanity  and  con- 
siderations of  policy  might  incline  him  to  such  a measure,  he  was 
not  prepared  for  the  present  to  say  anything  one  way  or  other. 

Humanity  towards  recruits  and  soldiers,  as  contemplated  by 
General  Fitzpatrick,  implies,  that  Government  should  not  sanction 
the  enlistment  of  any  man  for  an  unlimited  period.  That  portion 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  population  who  are  disposed  to 
become  soldiers,  frequently  exercise  so  little  reflection,  that  they 
seem  to  prefer  enlisting  for  unlimited  to  limited  service,  even  when 
they  have  the  option  to  engage  for  a specific  period.  To  treat  them, 
therefore,  with  the  kindness  in  contemplation,  it  would  be  necessary 
completely  to  abolish  enlistment  for  life,  and  not  to  permit  men  to 
engage  for  an  unlimited  period.  Were  the  plan  of  levying  recruits 
by  enlistment  for  a limited  period  adopted,  there  is  much  reason 
for  presuming  that  the  army  would  become  more  popular,  and 
that  desertions  would  be  much  less  frequent.  There  is  also 
another  desirable  consequence  which  I anticipate  might  follow 
this  mode  of  recruiting  the  army  ; the  intellectual  and  moral  qua- 
lities of  soldiers  might  be  better  cultivated,  and  useful  education 
more  widely  diffused. 

Soldiers  who  are  enlisted  for  life,  rarely  evince  much  disposition 
to  cultivate  their  mind  ; and  hitherto  no  very  well-directed  mea- 
sures have  been  adopted  to  promote  information  among  them  ; but 
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it.  is  hoped,  that  were  they  uniformly  enlisted  for  a limited  jieriod, 
it  would  not  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  extend  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  also  hoped  that  the  men  would  he  more  anxious 
to  acquire  information,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  useful  to  them 
when  they  returned  to  civil  life. 

a.d.  1799  (October). — 'JTlie  following  General  Order  was  is- 
sued : — 

Volunteers  from  the  militia  into  regiments  of  the  line,  the  Guards, 
and  the  Artillery,  to  serve  for  five  years,  and  not  to  be  sent  out  of 
Europe,  and  to  receive  a bounty  of  10/.  10s. 

a.d.  1802. — A new  class  of  medical  officers  was  appointed, 
namely,  District  Surgeons , who  were  employed  in  the  several 
recruiting  districts,  to  examine  recruits.  Twenty-six  officers  of 
this  class  were  employed  in  the  districts  in  1808  ; but  they  were 
replaced  by  Staff  Surgeons,  by  an  Order  of  1810. 

a.d.  1803  (23rd  May). — Total  bounty  to  an  Infantry  recruit, 
in  money  and  clothes,  V.  12.r.  &d. 

a.d.  1804. — Towards  the  close  of  1804,  says  Dupin,  when 
England  most  apprehended  an  invasion,  the  Government  autho- 
rised the  commanding  officers  of  corps  to  enlist  ten  boys  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  for  each  company,  making  100  per  battalion. 

Who  could  believe  (says  Dupin)  that  a youth  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  to  whom  the  civil  law  denies  the  right  of  purchasing  or  disposing 
of  real  or  even  personal  property,  can  for  ever  alienate  the  property  of 
his  own  person?  A child  may  sell  himself,  or  rather  be  sold  by  his 
parents,  for  life  ; and  the  difference  between  the  price  of  enlistment  for 
limited  and  unlimited  service  is  only  1/.  1,?.  When  the  parents  or 
tutors  of  a youth  under  sixteen  years  of  age  induce  him  to  enlist  for 
life,  the y receive  a reward  of  21.  2s.!  Such  a measure  is  the  height 
of  immorality;  it  goes  to  establish  a military  traffic  on  the  shores 
of  Europe,  upon  the  same  principles  which  encouraged  and  gave 
vigour  to  the  odious  traffic  for  slaveg  with  the  people  of  the  most  Imr- 
bnrous  countries  of  Africa. — (Charles  Dupin,  View  of  the  Military 
Force  of  Great  Britain.) 

Sir  Robert  W ilson  published  a letter  this  year,  addressed  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  entitled  “ An  Enquiry  into 
the  Stale  of  the  Military  Force  of  the  British  Empire,"  fyc.  In 
this  letter  lie  mentions  a great  variety  of  circumstances  which 
deter  men  from  enlisting,  and  render  those  who  do  enlist,  of  com- 
paratively little  value  to  the  profession.  One  of  the  chief  means 
lit?  suggests  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  soldiers  is,  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  service.  1 Ic  says,  “ It  is  strange  that  in  a free 
country,  a custom  so  repugnant  to  freedom  as  enlisting  for  life, 
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and  to  the  particular  character  of  the  British  constitution,  should 
ever  have  been  introduced ; but  more  singular  that  the  practice 
should  have  been  continued,  after  every  other  nation  in  Europe 
had  abandoned  it  as  impolitic,  and  as  too  severe  an  imposition  on 
the  subject.  The  independence  of  an  Englishman,”  says  he,  “ na- 
turally recoils  at  the  prospect  of  bondage,  which  gradually  pro- 
duces discontent,  against  the  bent  even  of  inclination.” 

By  Act  of  Parliament,  courts-martial  were  authorised  to  com- 
mute, in  certain  cases,  the  sentence  of  death  for  general  service 
for  life  in  any  part  of  the  world,  which  was  usually  understood  to 
be  service  for  life  in  the  West  or  East  Indies ; and,  during  the 
war,  when  a regiment  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  a foreign  colony 
or  dependency,  it  was  usual  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  200  or  300  men,  from  the  delinquents 
and  convicts  who  were  found  in  jails  and  other  places  of  coercion. 
According  to  Dupin,  “ the  hulks  were  drained  and  the  prisons 
emptied  more  than  once  to  supply  the  want  of  soldiers.” 

(16th  June.) — Total  bounty  to  an  Infantry  recruit,  16/.  16.y. 
a.d.  1805. — During  this  year  an  Act  was  passed,  which  gave 
permission  to  recruit  from  the  militia  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
towns  and  the  agricultural  population, — a measure  which  was  very 
successful  in  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  army.  A periodical 
writer  alleges,  that  “the  volunteers  from  the  militia  who  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  army  during  the  last  war,  were  a class  of  men  far 
superior,  both  in  education  and  character,  to  the  recruits  enlisted 
by  tbe  parties  in  tbe  present  day.  Many  men  who  could  not  have 
been  induced  to  enlist  voluntarily,  when  taken  by  the  ballot  from 
their  homes  and  occupations  imbibed  a taste  for  the  service.”  Admit- 
ting the  statement  respecting  the  superior  quality  of  the  recruits 
received  from  the  militia  to  be  well  founded,  the  reason  for  their 
volunteering  for  the  line  may  be  otherwise  explained,  in  as  far  as 
regards  the  Scotch  militia.  The  militia  of  Scotland  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  substitutes  ; in  some  regiments  there  were  not 
above  one  per  cent,  who  were  principals.  Substitutes  received  a 
bounty,  or  present,  from  the  principals,  varying  from  40/.  to  60/., 
a sum  which  was  calculated  to  induce  a respectable  class  of  men  to 
volunteer  for  tbe  militia,  the  service  in  which  being  at  first  presumed 
not  to  last  longer  than  five  years.  When  a soldier  in  the  militia 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  line,  lie  received  the  current  bounty, 
which  was,  at  one  time,  as  high  as  16/.  16j.  Even  during 
peace  substitutes  for  principals  drawn  to  serve  in  the  French  army 
receive  a present  of  from  60/.  to  80/.  It  will  thus  appear  that 
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high  bounties,  not  merely  the  incident  of  the  ballot,  produced 
■ many  good  recruits. 

a.d.  1806. — Early  in  the  session  of  this  year  (3rd  April), 
Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Secretary  at  War,  brought  forward  his  military 
arrangements,  which  have  been  characterised  as  being  most  im- 
j portant  in  their  object,  wise  in  their  contrivance,  beneficial  in  their 
* tendency,  and,  considering  the  formidable  opposition  made  to 
them,  most  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  Administration. — 
( Annual  Register).  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  his  military  plan,  pro- 
ifesses  to  trust  to  the  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  bettering 
tthe  condition  and  prospects  of  soldiers,  on  the  sound  and  universally 
{acknowledged  principle,  that,  wherever  men  are  wanted  for  any 
'Occupation  in  society,  they  may  be  obtained  for  that  service  by 
'holding  out  to  them  a suitable  encouragement,  and  in  no  other 
! way,  except  by  compulsion.  He  argued,  that  if  we  were  to  have 
, an  army,  by  voluntary  enlistment,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to 
improve  the  trade  of  a soldier,  and  to  bring  it  into  fair  competition 

I with  a sufficient  portion  of  the  trades  and  callings  of  the  lower 
{.orders  ; and  till  this  was  done,  we  should  be  striving  in  vain,  in 
tthe  hopeless  task  of  persuading  men  to  embrace  a pursuit  in 
'opposition  to  those  motives  which  usually  decide  them  in  the 
choice  of  a profession.  To  reduce  these  principles  to  practice, 
ibis  plan  comprehended  an  improvement  of  the  pay  of  soldiers,  and 
l a better  provision  for  those  persons  who  were  disabled  from 
'further  service  by  wounds,  infirmities,  or  age;  but  the  principal 
< change  which  he  introduced  into  the  army  was  in  the  terms  of  the 
engagement  of  soldiers.  Instead  of  an  engagement  to  serve  for 
life,  he  proposed  that  they  should  be  enlisted  to  serve  for  a term 
of  years.  According  to  his  plan,  the  term  of  services  was  divided 
\ into  three  periods,  as  follows  : — 


Kina 

Second 

Third 

Total 

Period. 

Period. 

Period. 

Three  Periods. 

In  the  Infantry  . . 

Year*. 

Years. 

Year*. 

Years. 

7 

7 

7 

21 

Iu  the  Cavalry  . . 

10 

7 

7 

24 

In  the  Artillery  . 

12 

* 

5 

22 

At  the  end  of  each  period  the  soldier  should  have  a right  to  claim 
hi*  discharge.  If  he  re-enlisted,  and  served  the  second  period, 
he  should  be  entitled  to  a pension  of  5 d.  a day  for  life  ; and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  period  he  should  be  discharged  from  the 
army,  with  a pension  of  1*.  a day. 
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Mr.  W yndham’s  measure  met  with  great  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment ; and  it  appears  that,  of  fourteen  opinions  given  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  by  General  Officers,  seven  were  in  favour 
of  limited  service,  six  against  it,  and  one  doubtful. 

On  this  subject  we  may  conclude,  with  Mr.  Alison,  ( History  of 
Europe , vol  vi.,  p.  115,)  that  “it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  infer- 
ence, that  explicit  reliance  is  not  always  to  be  placed  on  the  views 
of  practical  men  in  legislative  improvements  ; that  their  tenacity 
to  existing  institutions  is  often  as  great  as  the  proneness  of 
theoretical  innovators  to  perilous  change  ; that  little  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  the  most  eminent  professional  persons  when  they  claim 
for  the  people  of  a particular  country  an  exemption  from  the 
ordinary  principles  of  human  nature.” 

W hen  advocating  the  Bill,  Mr.  Wyndham  stated,  that  the 
usual  method  which  had  been  resorted  to  for  supplying  deficiencies 
in  the  army,  was  by  enrolling  convicts,  entrapping  men  during  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  enlisting  persons  suffering  under  tem- 
porary distresses,  and  inconsiderate  boys.  “ To  such  a height  has 
this  arisen,”  he  added,  “ that  of  late  years  our  only  resource  has 
been  recruiting  boys ; men  grown  up  with  all  the  grossness, 
ignorance,  and  improvidence  incident  to  the  lower  orders,  are  too 
wary  to  accept  our  offers.  We  must  add  to  the  thoughtlessness 
arising  from  situation,  the  weakness  and  improvidence  of  youth : 
the  practice  of  giving  bounties  is  decisive  proof  of  this. 

Men  require  no  temptation  to  engage  in  a profession  which  has 
sufficient  inducements  of  its  own.” 

By  such  means,  he  maintained,  the  character  of  the  army  was 
brought  into  disrepute,  and  the  necessity  for  strict  and  severe 
discipline  created.  A soldier  should  by  this  Bill  be  no  longer  a 
sort  of  reproach,  so  as  for  persons  to  say,  when  he  enters  the  army, 

“ Oh ! he  is  gone  and  done  with.”  It  has  been  observed  by  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  that  Mr.  Wyndham  did  not  propose  any  mitiga- 
tion of  the  cruel  punishments  to  which  soldiers  are  subject ; indeed, 
he  observed  that  a very  severe  discipline  was  what  he  conceived  to 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  York  strongly  opposed  the  Bill.  He  was  averse  to  the 
plan  of  limited  service,  which  he  considered  as  a dangerous  inno- 
vation ; and  he  argued  that  soldiers  could  not  to  be  said  to  be 
enlisted  for  life,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  the  army  itself 
depended  on  the  annual  votes  of  Parliament.  When  Mr.  York 
propounded  this  reason  he  must  have  known,  one  would  suppose,  i 
that  he  was  discovering  the  weakness  of  his  own  argument. 
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During  the  discussion  upon  this  Bill,  the  House  was  informed 
by  General  Walpole,  that  the  experiment  of  recruiting  for  a 
limited  period  had  been  tried,  with  the  best  effects  to  the  recruit- 
ing service,  during  the  American  War,  and  without  any  of  the 
bad  consequences  which  some  of  the  Meml>ers  anticipated.  This 
■fact  appears  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  amiable  and  excellent  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
c spoke  in  support  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Bill.  “ The  ground  upon 

I which  I princijwlly  supported  it  was,”  says  he,  in  his  Diary,  “ that 
it  was  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  that  there 
f«hould  exist,  in  it  an  army  composed  of  an  order  of  men  quite 
(distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  who  have  given  up 
tthose  liberties  which  are  incompatible  with  military  discipline, 
'never  to  resume  them  ; that  men  who  enlist  for  a limited  period 
of  time  continue  citizens,  and  have  before  them  the  prospect  of 
once  again  enjoying  that  personal  liberty  and  those  privileges  ; 
t that  this  not  only  renders  the  army  less  formidable  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  but  much  more  formidable  to  the  enemy  to  which 
j it  is  to  be  opposed.  I cited  Blackstone,  vol.  i.,  pp.  40*,  414.”  < )n 
*a  division  the  question  was  carried  by  a majority  of  206  to  105, 
and  the  Bill  was  ultimately  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
j on  the  6th  of  June. 

Though  Mr.  Wyndham’s  military  system  did  not  entirely 
aaccord  with  his  principles,  inasmuch  as  it  failed  in  holding  out  to 
i thi'  military  profession  an  equal  remuneration  to  that  obtained  by 
■.persons  of  the  same  rank  in  life  with  soldiers,  and  did  not  excite 
;■  that  prospective  encouragement  which  men  might  look  forward  to 
with  reasonable  confidence  in  other  occupations,  still  it  was  an 
important  and  highly  beneficial  measure.  Considering  the  re- 
straints and  inadequate  remuneration  of  common  soldiers,  he 
must  have  concluded  that  the  comparatively  idle  and  dissipated 
i life  would  have  a seductive  influence  in  procuring  volunteers  for 
[ the  army. 

Mr.  NY  yndliam  was,  no  doubt,  right  in  asserting  that  the 
‘■efficiency  of  an  army  requires  that  soldiers  should  be  kept  under 
“ a very  severe  discipline;”  but  severe  discipline  is  an  element 
which  should  greatly  enhance  a man’s  claim  to  a liberal  remu- 
neration— to  a high  rate  of  wages. 

From  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
•on  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Bill,  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  inferred, 
that  recruits  would  be  much  more  anxious  to  engage  for  limited 
thanfor  unlimited  service. 
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After  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  the  total  bounty  to  an  infantry 
recruit  was  reduced  to  11/.  11s. 

Mr.  Wyndham’s  plan  comprehended  some  addition  to  the  daily 
pay  of  soldiers ; hut,  previously  to  noticing  the  amount,  I may 
state  the  usual  military  pay  of  a private  in  infantry  corps  before 
his  Bill  passed.  The  pay  or  wages  of  any  particular  class,  such 
as  the  army,  may  be  compared  with  the  average  wages  of  other 
classes  of  the  community,  or,  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  wheat  it  would  purchase.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  confine  myself  to  the  first  mode.  I am  indebted  to 
l)r.  Wade’s  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes  for  the 
following  account  of  wages  in  civil  life  : — 


Pay  of  a Private  Soldier. 

Wages  in 

Civil  Life. 

Year. 

Husbandry 

Wages, 

Domestic 

Per  Day. 

Per  Week. 

Artificers, 

per  Week. 

per  Week. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1557 

0 

8 

4 

8 

• 

. . 

1593 

2 

6 

3 9 

1598 

0 

8 

4 

8 

, , 

KilO 

3 

5 

4 6 

1620 

0 

8 

4 

8 

, , 

1639 

0 

8 

4 

8 

, , 

1651 

6 

io 

7 6 

1655 

0 

9 

5 

3 

1661 

0 

6 

3 

6 

6 

9 

, # 

1682 

5 

11 

# , 

1730 

• 

15  9 

1771 

0 

<5! 

1 

0 

, , 

1792 

0 10 

5 

10 

1796 

8 

II 

17  3 

1797 

1 

0 

7 

0 

• 

• • 

1800 

1 

1 

7 

7 

18  0 

1803 

• 

s.  d. 

• 

• 

11 

5 

•• 

[ 

under 
7 year* 

i1  1 

7 

7 

• 

28  0 

1806/ 

above 
7 year* 

i 2 

8 

2 

• 

• • 

l 

above 

14  yours 

1 3 

8 

9 

. 

• . 

1811 

14 

6 

30  0 

1819 

12 

0 

33  0 

1821 

10 

0 

33  0 

1829 

11 

0 

33  0 

1832 

12 

0 

33  0 

The  daily  expense  of  a soldier  to  the  State  may  be  estimated  at  about  Is.  8rf.  or 
Is.  9,/.  This  is  of  course  a very  rough  estimate. 

The  intention  of  increasing  the  pay  1 d.  per  day  by  Mr. 
Wyndhain’s  Act,  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  period,  was  obviously 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  soldiers  to  re-enlist  after  having 
served  a first  or  second  period. 
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With  respect  to  pensions,  a soldier  who  had  served  in  the 
infantry  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  discharged,  was  entitled  to  a 
pension  for  life  of  5 d.  a day ; and  if  he  had  served  twenty-one 
years,  and  was  discharged,  he  became  entitled  to  a pension  of  Is. 
a day.  A soldier  had  a claim  of  right  also  to  an  annuity  for  life 
if  he  were  discharged  in  consequence  of  being  disabled  and  unfit 
for  service,  without  reference  to  the  length  of  time  he  had  served. 

Nominally  the  daily  pay  of  a private  soldier  in  the  infantry, 
immediately  after  the  Restoration,  was  &/.,  but  nearly  one-fourth 
•of  that  pay  was  deducted  for  the  purpose,  as  alleged,  of  furnishing 
him  with  clothing, — in  reality,  however,  that  the  greater  |>art  of  it 
might  be  added  to  the  emoluments  of  the  Colonel,  under  the 
anomalous  title  of  “ Off  reckonings.” 

The  amount  of  the  deductions  from  what  was  issued  as  pay  to 
i the  soldier  may  be  thus  stated  : — 


£ i.  </. 

Pay  for  one  Year,  bd.  a day 12  3 4 

Subsistence,  bd.  a ‘lay 9 2 6 


£3  0 10 

Annual  Deductions 

Poundage,  it.  per  £1  ....  £0  12  2 

Hospital  Money 0 0 8 

2d.  per  £ 1 to  Regimental  Agent  . 0 2 0^ 

W.  weekly  for  Medicines  ...  0 2 2 

\d.  weekly  to  Paymaster  . , .022 

Total  stoppages  . . 0 19  2$ 


Off  Reckonings  paid  to  the  Colonel  . . £2  1 7J 


The  clothing  furnished  to  the  soldiers  was  not  considered  equi- 
valent to  more  than  one-half  of  the  “ off  reckonings.”  These 
deductions  from  their  pay  were  continued  until  about  the  year 
1771. 

The  foregoing  table  shews  the  relative  remuneration  of  different 
professions  for  a period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  pay  of  the  army  has  for  the  last  two  been  con- 
siderably under  that  of  husbandry  wages,  and  greatly  under  the 
wages  of  domestic  artificers.  The  rewards  of  the  army  are  partly 
1 pecuniary  and  partly  honorary.  It  is,  however,  the  officers  who 
chiefly  reap  the  latter,  while  the  common  soldier  receives  no  honour 
and  little  compensation  beyond  his  pay,  which  is  very  inadequate 
for  the  toils  and  dangers  he  undergoes.  Political  economists 
; have  found  some  difficulty  in  bringing  the  army  under  any  of  the 
circumstances  which  tend  to  equalize  the  advantages  of  different 
employments.  To  reconcile  the  anomaly,  Mr.  M‘Culloch  observes, 
that,  “except  when  actually  engaged  in  warlike  operations,  a 
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soldier  is  comparatively  idle,  while  his  free,  dissipated,  and  gene- 
rally adventurous  life,  the  splendour  of  his  uniform,  the  imposing 
spectacle  of  military  parades  and  evolutions,  and  the  martial 
music  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  exert  a most  seductive 
influence  over  the  young  and  inconsiderate.  The  dangers  and 
privations  of  campaigns  are  undervalued,  while  the  chances  of 
advancement  are  proportionally  exaggerated  in  their  sanguine  and 
heated  imaginations.” 

Dr.  Wade  (History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes) 
assigns  a moral  reason  for  equalizing  the  inadequate  pay  of  the 
common  soldiers.  “The  army,”  says  he,  “is  mostly  filled  from 
the  same  causes  which  fill  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction ; it 
is  not  choice,  but  necessity,  which  compels  many  to  enlist  therein. 
Having  lost  their  character,  or  contracted  habits  of  idleness  and 
improvidence,  which  exclude  them  from  the  better  paid  walks  of 
civil  industry,  they  are  constrained  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  military  life.  Muscular  strength,”  he 
adds,  “and  not  character  exempt  from  moral  turpitude,  is  re- 
quired. Hence  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  the  army,  because,  in 
addition  to  those  forced  into  it  by  defect  of  education,  or  neglect 
of  parents,  they  are  also  depressed  by  the  competition  of  the  out- 
casts of  all  other  branches  of  social  industry.”  There  must  always 
be  a worst  paid  profession  or  trade,  and  the  army  has  long  been 
that  worst  paid  trade  in  this  country,  being  “ the  common  sewer 
of  unemployed  labour.”  This  conclusion  is  obvious,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been  made, 
sanctioning  the  pressing  of  men  for  the  army, — the  overwhelming 
of  the  unprotected  by  power  and  injustice. 

Had  the  encouragement  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  army  been 
equal  to  that  which  is  awarded  for  labour  in  civil  life,  neither 
force  nor  deception  would  have  been  required  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite supply  of  recruits.  Colonel  Dalrymple,  in  1760,  pointed 
out  the  real  causes  why  recruits  are  often  obtained  with  great 
difficulty,  namely,  “ to  the  value  of  money  sinking  as  the  nation 
increases  in  riches,  and  yet  the  pay  of  the  soldier  continuing  the 
same. — to  the  enlisting  far  life, — and,  lastly,  to  the  contempt  and 
disregard  the  army  is  fallen  into  from  these  reasons  and  the  bent 
of  the  nation  to  commerce.”  In  other  words,  inadequate  rewards 
for  service,  and  life  bondage.  The  recruiting  Sergeant  prospers 
most  in  periods  of  distress,  when  work  is  difficult  to  be  procured, 
and  wages  are  low. 

A.i).  1807. — The  appointment  of  Inspector-General  of  Recruit- 
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;ng  was  suppressed,  and  the  duties  of  the  situation  have  ever  since 
oeen  performed  by  the  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  5th  March,  Earl  Grey  moved,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
cave  to  bring  in  a Bill  which  would  enable  persons  of  every  religious 
persuasion  to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy,  without  any  other  con- 
dition but  that  of  taking  an  oath  which  was  repugnant  to  no  reli- 
gious opinions.  By  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  a Roman  Catholic  in 
l Great  Britain  could  not  rise  to  the  rank  even  of  a subaltern,  in 
-consequence  of  officers  of  every  grade  l>eing  liable  to  take  the 
ITest  Oath  if  requested,  while  in  Ireland  persons  of  that  religious 
persuasion  were  permitted  to  rise  to  any  situation  in  the  army 
except  Commander- in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  or  General  on  the  Staff.  By  Lord  Grey’s  Bill,  a draft 
tof  which  was  submitted  to  the  King,  the  services  of  the  Catholics 
Mere  to  be  received  without  any  restriction,  on  the  condition  only 
>f  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  The  Bill  was  withdrawn  by 
’Ministers,  in  consequence  of  the  King  having  had  invincible  objec- 
tions to  some  of  its  provisions ; and,  as  they  declined  giving  a 
written  pledge  that  they  would  propose  no  farther  concessions  to 
[Catholics,  a message  was  sent  to  them,  intimating  that  their  ser- 
rvices  were  no  longer  required. 

A.i).  1808. — A clause  was  introduced  into  the  Mutiny  Act  to 
permit  men  to  enlist  for  life ; by  which  means  Mr.  Wyndham’s 
'-scheme  of  recruiting  was  practically  annulled,  and  many  of  his 
[plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  soldiers  defeated.  Shortly 
p after  the  passing  of  the  Mutiny  Act  this  year,  a Genera!  Order 
I (21st  April)  was  issued,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: — 

llis  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  men  (soldiers?) 
►who,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  now  in  force,  enlist  into 
) the  service  for  an  unlimited  period  of  time,  shall,  over  and  above  all 
| former  bounty,  receive  the  sum  of  5/.  5s.,  to  be  paid  on  intermediate 
f approval. 

Mr.  "W  yndham’s  plan  of  abolishing  unlimited  service,  and 
! making  limited  service  as  to  time  universal,  was  consequently  not 
| n operation  for  a much  longer  period  than  eighteen  months, 
f rom  this  date  two  different  sums  are  specified  in  the  General 
Orders,  as  boUnty  for  recruits,  namely, — 

£ f. 

Limited  Service  . 1111 
Unlimited  Service  16  16 

Being  a premium  of  5/.  5#.  in  favour  of  an  unlimited  engage- 
ment. Consequently  Mr.  Wyndharn’s  great  and  enlightened  plans 
for  improving  the  composition  and  elevating  the  character  of  the 
army  became  practically  a dead  letter,  and  the  old  system  of  life 
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slavery  was  restored.  Henceforward  almost  all  the  men  who  en- 
listed, engaged  to  serve  for  an  unlimited  period, — in  fact,  for  life. 

So  little  do  recruits  generally  value  personal  liberty,  or  dread 
the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  that  the  difference  of  a few 
shillings  of  bounty,  or  the  coaxing  of  a recruiting  Sergeant,  will 
induce  them  to  prefer  an  engagement  which  implies  a bondage  for 
life,  to  an  engagement  which  comprehends  a thraldom  of  only  seven 
years.  In  France,  the  law  does  not  sanction  an  engagement  for  life. 

a.d.  1810  (22nd  May). — Scale  of  money  to  be  received  in 
place  of  substitutes  for  soldiers,  whose  discharges  are  sanctioned 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief : — 

J £ s. 


Infantry- 


Limited  Service  . . 3.7  5 

Unlimited  Service  . 47  16 


This  scale  was  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  bounties  for  two  men, 
including  the  usual  reward  to  recruiting  parties.  During  the 
Wars  of  the  Empire  in  France,  a sum  as  large  as  500/.  was  some- 
times given  to  procure  the  liberation  of  a soldier  from  the  army ; 
and,  at  present,  the  price  of  a substitute  for  seven  years  is  from  60/. 
to  80/. 

By  the  change  which  was  made  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  permit- 
ting recruits  to  enlist  for  life,  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Bill,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  became  in  a great  measure  abrogated.  In  1810, 
when  a negociation  for  bringing  him  into  the  Ministry  was 
pending,  he  addressed  a friend,  and  thus  stated  his  opinion  of  the 
alterations  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  administration  of 
the  army  : — “ I feel,”  says  he,  “ but  little  stomach  to  return  to 
office,  unless  I have  a carte  blanche  as  to  my  military  plans ; and 
even  then  the  whole  is  so  bedevilled , that  there  is  no  restoring 
things  to  their  original  state.”  Mr.  Wyndham  had  so  proud  a 
conviction  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  his  new  constitution  of  the 
army,  as  to  declare  that,  “ like  the  eminent  Italian  musician 
who  had  a piece  of  music  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  or  the  Dutch 
mathematician  who  had  a •calculation  for  his  epitaph,  he  should 
desire  no  other  monument,  as  a statesman,  than  that  system.” 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  which  were  adopted 
for  the  recruiting  service,  during  an  early  period  of  the  war,  it 
ought  to  be  noticed  that  England  was  divided  into  fifteen  recruit- 
ing districts,  Scotland  into  four,  and  Ireland  into  five.  In  each 
district  the  operations  were  directed  by  an  Inspecting  Field- 
Officer,  who  was  assisted  by  a Staff  Surgeon,  an  Adjutant,  a 
Sergeant-Major,  and  the  requisite  number  of  Depot  Sergeants. 
The  recruiting  districts  were  subdivided,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  officers,  who  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
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recruiting  parties  under  their  control.  The  recruiting  districts 
have,  since  the  peace,  been  reduced  to  five  in  England,  one  in 
Scotland,  and  four  in  Ireland ; but  the  same  general  principles 
have,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  system,  continued  in 
operation. 

The  recruiting  for  the  Royal  Guard  (including  the  two  regi- 
ments of  Life  Guards,  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  the  boot 
Guards,  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Marines,)  is  conducted  in- 
dependently of  the  District  Inspectors. 

This  year  an  Act  was  passed,  under  which  recruits  might  be 
enlisted  either  for  life  or  for  a limited  service  of  twelve  years , 
fur  the  East  India  Company's  European  force,  amounting 
to  about  1 4,000  men.  As  to  the  native  force,  amounting  to 
aliout  100,000  men,  the  terras  of  their  enlistment  enable  them  to 
claim  and  obtain  their  discharge,  during  a period  of  peace,  at 
their  own  request,  after  they  have  served  three  years  ; but  during 
war  they  have  no  claim  of  right  to  be  discharged  after  any  period 
of  service. 

The  following  pensions  are  awarded  to  soldiers  who  have  served 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service  : — 

Sergeants  of  the  European  force,  who  have  served  twenty-one  years, 
whereof  the  last  eight  have  been  in  that  capacity,  are  entitled  to 
receive,  during  life,  a pension  of  Is.  lJr/.  a day,  and  those  who  have  lost 
a limb,  2j.  adny. 

Sergeants  who  have  served  fourteen  years  in  the  Company’s  army, 
and  who  have  been  discharged  on  account  of  debilitated  constitutions, 
are  entitled  to  1j.  a day  for  life. 

All  Corporals  and  Privates  discharged  at  their  own  request,  after 
twenty -one  years’  service,  are  to  receive  Is.  a day ; and  Corporals  and 
Privates,  after  fourteen  years’  service,  discharged  as  unfit,  on  account 
of  broken  constitutions,  are  entitled  to  receive  9 d.  a day. 

Native  soldiers,  after  fifteen  years’  service,  are  entitled  to  an  annuity 
for  life. 

a.d.  1814. — The  difference  of  the  prudential  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  distinguished  in  the 
following  table,  which  shews  the  number  of  soldiers  who  volun- 
teered from  the  militia  into  regiments  of  the  line  in  1814  : — 


Total 

Limited 

Unlimited 

Volunteers. 

S«rvice. 

Sen1  ice. 

Englioh  • • 

2.557 

687 

1670 

Scutch  . . 

•520 

84 

23(5 

Irish  . . 

568 

1 

505 

Consequently,  it  appears  that  for  about  every  twenty-five  English 
and  Scotch  militia-men  who  volunteered  for  life,  ten  enlisted  for 
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limited  service ; and  for  every  5G5  Irishmen  who  made  an  engage- 
ment for  life,  only  one  man  enlisted  for  a limited  period.  The 
mean  of  the  whole  number  of  volunteers  was  ten  limited  for  forty 
unlimited. 


Statement  shewing  the  Number  of  Recruits  who  Enlisted  during  the 
year  1814: — 


Mkn. 

Boys. 

Fur  Limited 
Service. 

For  Life. 

For  Limited 
Service. 

For  Life. 

632 

6554 

49 

754 

Thus  it  appears  that  only  one  man  enlisted  for  limited  service  for 
every  ten  who  enlisted  for  life,  and  one  boy  for  every  fifteen  who 
engaged  for  an  unlimited  period.  The  recklessness  and  inex- 
perience of  youth  appears  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  increase 
the  number  of  unlimited  engagements,  which  the  following  relative 
statement  will  shew  : — 


Unlimited. 

Limited. 

Militia-men  . 

32 

10 

Recruits  . 

100 

10 

Boys  . 

150 

10 

Dupin  ( Force  Militaire,  cfc.)  says,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
cruits who  enlisted  in  1814,  “ What  arc  we  to  think  of  the  lower 
class  of  a population  of  which  nine-tenths  of  the  recruits  for  the 
army  enlist  for  life?” 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  recruits  in  general  preferred 
enlistment  for  life,  not  only  during  the  war,  when  bounties  were 
comparatively  high,  but  also  during  a period  of  peace,  when  the 
bounties  were  low,  and  the  premium  for  unlimited  service  not  more 
than  a few  shillings.  The  following  statement,  respecting  the 
recruits  approved  in  the  Dublin  district,  will  shew  how  few  men 
preferred  limited  to  unlimited  service,  in  an  Irish  district,  during 
a very  long  period. 


1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

Recruits  Approved 

1103 

1224 

1480 

2624 

2531 

1303 

2759 

2027 

989 

1090 

2029 

Limited  Service  . 

15 

8 

4 

11 

7 

7 

6 

4 

•• 

•• 

6 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

Total. 

Recruits  Approved 

1296 

1386 

2274 

2129 

2496 

4839 

3S43 

2006 

859 

39.687 

Limited  Service  . 

7 

3 

4 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 
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♦ Consequently,  it  appears  that,  during  a period  of  twenty  years, 
comprehending  seven  years  of  war  aud  thirteen  of  peace,  only 
.about  2*4  per  1000  enlisted  for  a limited  period.  In  Cork,  the 
ratio  of  limited-service  recruits  was,  I believe,  less  than  in  Dublin. 
‘Subjoined,  1 have  added  a similar  return  of  the  recruits  enlisted 
in  the  London  district  from  1817  till  1828,  both  years  included. 


RvcruiU  Approved 
l.i mill'd  Service  . 


1817  1818 

1819 

1830 

1921 

1822 

1923  1824,1825  1826 

1827 

1829 

Total. 

j 

6961  695 

2lj  28 

454 

7 

7iv 

19 

832 

15 

468 

10 

L 

825  1 41 12541 
7 42 1 40 

1789 

24 

1036 

2 

559 

3 

12,006 

218 

By  this  return,  it  appears  that,  during  a period  of  twelve  years 
i only,  18  per  1000  of  the  recruits  that  enlisted  in  London  en- 
gaged for  a limited  service  in  regard  to  time.  In  Glasgow,  the 
i ratio  of  limited-service  recruits  was  about  145  per  1000.  These 
- statements  shew  the  relative  character  of  the  population  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  for  prudence  and  caution. 

These  data  are  too  limited,  for,  in  political  investigations,  the 
documents  and  facts  should  be  full  and  complete,  in  order  to  be 
j just  and  correct ; and  before  we  arrive  at  an  important  conclusion, 
tthe  whole  materials  which  bear  upon  the  subject  should  be  con- 
sidered. T may,  however,  state,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
i that  “the  data  are,  perhaps,  too  few  to  deduce  certain  conse- 
quences from  them,  but  as  I have  not  found  any  other  I could 
depend  upon,  I was  obliged  to  make  the  best  use  I could  of  them, 
! which,  at  least,  w ill  serve  for  a specimen  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  way  upon  further  experience.” 

11th  April. — Napoleon  abdicated  the  throne  of  France. 

30th  May. — Peace  was  declared  between  France  and  the  Allied 
Powers. 

— May. — Bounty  in  money  and  clothes  to  a recruit: — For  life, 
hi. ; limited  service,  31.  14#. 

a.d.  1815  (1st  March). — Napoleon  Buonaparte  returned  to 
France. 

1 st  April. — Bounty  to  a recruit  in  money  and  clothes : — For  life, 
71.  7s. ; limited  service,  47.  4 s. 

Soldiers  whose  time  of  service  had  expired,  and  who  re-enlisted, 
were  to  receive  the  same  bounty  as  if  they  had  not  been  in  the 
army,  provided  they  were  not  above  a specified  age,  and  found  fit 
by  a medical  officer. 

The  numerical  returns  of  recruits  raised  during  the  late  war, 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  Adjutant-General,  were  as 
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follows — (extracted  from  Dupin’s  work  On  the  Military  Force  of 
the  United  Kingdom ) : — 


Years. 

By  Common 
Recruiting. 

Additional 
Defence  Act. 

Volunteers  from 
the  Militia. 

Total. 

1803 

11,253 

• • 

11,253 

1804 

9,430 

1,658 

• • 

11,088 

1805 

11,677 

8,288 

13,580 

33,545 

1806 

11,875 

5,834 

2,968 

20,677 

1807 

1808 

19,1141 

12,963] 

• • 

29,108 

61,185 

1809 

1810 

11,7201 

9,095/ 

• • 

23,885 

44,700 

1811 

11,472 

• • 

11,453 

22,925 

1812 

14,432 

• • 

9,927 

24,359 

1813 

11,285 

. , 

19,245 

30,530 

1814 

7, 989 

• • 

3,243 

11,232 

142,305 

15,780 

113,409 

271,494 

From  the  commencement  of  1804  to  the  end  of  1813,  being  a 
period  of  ten  years,  that  is,  during  those  years  of  the  last  war 
which  were  chiefly  passed  in  warfare,  the  total  decrement,  of  the 
British  army  by  deaths,  discharges,  and  desertions,  amounted  to 
179,671  men,  and  the  increment  by  recruits,  during  the  same 
period,  about  248,156. 

The  annual  loss  may  be  thus  stated  : — 


Mean  strength,  Cavalry  and  Infantry  . . 163,035 

Deaths 9,682 

Discharges 3,453 

Desertions 4,833 


Total  annual  loss  . . 17,968 

Consequently,  the  annual  decrement,  in  100,000  men,  was  by 


Deaths 5,939 

Discharges 2,118 

Desertions 2,964 


11,021 

The  losses  of  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns 
swelled  those  of  the  service  generally  to  a greater  annual  amount ; 
and  if  we  take  the  average  losses  among  100,000  men  upon  the 
last  six  years  only,  instead  of  upon  the  whole  war,  we  shall  find 
the  result  to  be  as  follows : — 

Mean  strength 173,158 

Annual  Loss.  Per  100,000. 

By  Deaths 12,356  7,136 

Discharges  ....  3,618  2,089 

Desertions  ....  4,579  2,644 


20,553 


11,869 
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With  reference  to  the  recruiting  of  the  British  army,  (Dupin, 
Force  Militaire , §c.)  exclaims — “Strange,  that  at  the  epoch 
when  the  French  army  required  for  its  recruitment,  one  year  with 
another,  nearly  150,000  men  per  annum,  the  English  army  needed 
hut  23,000,  and  that  this  small  number  sufficed  not  only  to  cover 
all  losses,  but  to  increase  the  effective  strength  of  the  forces  by 
about  7000  men  annually.  After  experience  acquired  in  the 
labour  of  the  conscription,”  he  adds,  “the  French  Ministers  could 
not  conceive  it  practicable  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  a body  of 
troops  with  a less  proportion  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  to  repair 
annual  losses.  If  we  reflect,”  says  he,  “ upon  the  different  modes 
employed  by  the  English  Government  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the 
soldier,  and  upon  the  prudence  of  military  commanders,  who  never 
demanded  more  from  the  strength  of  the  man  than  should  form 
the  reasonable  limit  of  his  efforts  and  privations,  we  shall  cease  to  be 
surprised  at  the  comparatively  trifling  losses  of  the  British  armies.” 
'Hie  French  army  consists  at  present  (1840)  of  about  400,000 
men ; and  as  the  duration  of  service  is  seven  years,  an  annual 
contingent  of  one-seventh,  or  58,000  men,  is  required ; but 
for  deaths,  desertions,  and  disabled  men  who  do  not  complete 
their  term  of  engagement,  al»out  one-twentieth,  or  20,000,  may 
bo  added ; consequently,  the  annual  levy  usually  amounts  to 
about  80,000  men.  Altout  one  per  cent,  per  annum  in  a popula- 
tion reaches  twenty  years  of  age,  the  age  of  conscription  ; and  the 
French  army  annually  calls  out  about  80,000  out  of  290,000  who 
attain  the  required  age. 


The  following  statement  will  shew  the  annual  ratio  of  mortality 
which  occurred  in  the  British  army  for  ten  years,  or  from  1819  to 
1828,  during  a period  of  peace  : — 


Where  Employed. 

| Mom  Strength. 

Annual  Mortality 
per  100,000  mm. 

Annual  Muitality 
per  iOOO. 

At  Home  .... 

47,001 

1,500 

15 

Foreign  Service  . . 

53,153 

5,700 

67 

Total  . 

100,214 

3,710 

37 

I 'Die  relative  mortality  of  the  periods  of  war  and  peace  may  be 
thus  stated : — 


Periods. 


Yowl. 


Annual  Mortality 
per  1000. 


1R0I—1S13  ('YVar) 

ISOS— -1813  (War,  Peninsular  Period)  , 
1810 — 1S2S  (Peace) 


10 

0 

in 


71 
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1 he  average  annual  mortality  of  males  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty  in  England  is  about  10  • 7 per  1000 ; consequently 
the  mortality  in  the  army,  during  peace,  is  a little  higher  than 
three  times  that  of  men  of  the  same  age  in  civil  life. 

The  annual  number  of  recruits  required  to  supply  the  vacancies 
which  arise  from  deaths,  discharges,  and  desertion,  during  peace, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  11,000  or  12,000  men.  This  conjecture 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Army  Esti- 
mates for  the  current  year  (1841),  credit  is  taken  for  levy  money 
of  10,500  recruits,  at  an  average  of  5 l.  5s.  each. 

It  appears  by  a Parliamentary  return,  that,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1840,  there  were  the  following  number  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the 
British  Army : — 

English  . . 47,394,  or  34  per  10,000  of  the  population,  accord- 

ding  to  the  census  of  1831. 

Scotch.  . . 13,388,  or  51  per  ditto. 

Irish  . . . 39,193,  or  51  per  ditto. 

The  Foot  Guards  are  chiefly  recruited  in  England,  there  being 
only  about  10  per  cent.  Scotch  and  1£  per  cent.  Irish. 

a.d.  1816  (15th  January). — Bounty  for  life,  51. ; limited  service, 
31.  14  s. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  (57th  Geo.  III.)  which 
enabled  the  King  to  grant  a commission  in  the  army,  navy,  or 
marines,  without  previously  requiring  the  person  to  take  any  oaths, 
or  make  any  declaration,  by  which  means  no  exception  was  made 
in  filling  all  ranks  of  the  army  on  account  of  religion.  From  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  until  this  Act  was  passed,  not  a single  Roman 
Catholic  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a General  Officer  in 
the  British  army. 

Liberty  of  conscience  in  the  army  was  greatly  extended  in 
July  1839,  when  the  following  General  Order  was  issued  from  the 
Horse  Guards  : — “ Commanding  Officers  of  regiments  and  depots 
will  be  particularly  careful  that  no  soldier,  being  a Roman  Catholic, 
or  of  any  religious  persuasion  differing  from  the  Established  Church, 
shall  be  compelled  to  attend  Divine  Service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  every  soldier  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  attend 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed 
by  his  own  religion,  when  military  duty  does  not  interfere.” 

During  the  month  of  March  1841,  the  Secretary  at  War  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  fully  agreed  in  the  House  of  Commons  “ to  the  prin- 
ciple that,  whatever  opinions  they  might  hold  with  regard  to  reli- 
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tgious  establishments,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  would 
beat,  up  for  recruits  in  Catholic  countries,  and  place  men,  strongly 
attached  to  the  Church  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  to 
! tight  our  battles  in  the  midst  of  Pagans  and  barbarians,  and  get 
wounded  and  killed  in  our  service,  it  was  our  duty,  as  far  as  we 
i could,  to  provide  them  with  the  comforts  of  their  religion.  ’ The 
army  may  now'  be  said  to  possess  full  religious  liberty,  or  at  any 
t rate,  as  much  liberty  in  that  respect  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  civil 
I population  of  this  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  army  has  been  frequently  recruited  by 
very  harsh  and  unwarrantable  measures — sometimes  by  pressing 
mien,  and  at  other  times  by  a system  of  fraud  and  deception — and 
fthat  these  unjustifiable  practices  met  with  little  or  no  discourage- 
: merit  from  persons  in  authority.  When  Mr.  Wyndham  brought 
in  his  Bill  in  1806,  the  Opposition  strongly  reprobated  the  language 
held  by  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  employment  of  crimps,  and  the  other  artifices  used  in  recruit- 
ing, shewing  pretty  clearly  that  the  deceptions  employed  to  procure 
rrecruifs  had  not  been  discountenanced  by  heads  of  departments. 
’Means  of  a different  kind  ap}>ear  to  have  been  occasionally  resorted 
•to  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  recruits  for  the  navy,  although 
"equally  unwarrantable,  as  the  subjoined  advertisement,  copied  from 
•the  Jamaica  Courant,  will  shew  : — 

June  1816. — Wanted,  in  consequence  of  the  great  promotion  of 
Warrant  Officers  since  her  arrival  at  Port  Royal  only  three  months 
i a Jrw  able-bodied  Seamen,  who  are  able  to  fill  the  present  vacan- 
cies of  Petty  Officers,  and  who  will  be  sure  of  obtaining  comfortable 
livelihoods,  by  entering  on  board  the  Salisbury  early,  where  they 
will  have  plenty  of  lif/ertg  to  go  on  shore  to  enjoy  themselves,  and, 
whilst  on  hoard,  as  much  dancing  to  a first-rate  band  every  night  with 
the  Port  Royal  ladies  as  they  can  stand  to.  And,  a*  a further 
■-  encouragement  Jbr  garni  men  to  enter,  the  Commandcr-in-Chief  has 
| authorised  me  to  offer  a bountg  of  \l.  Is.  a head  out  of  his  own 
^fjfocket,  upon  approved  seamen,  to  drink  with  his  messmates  and  young 
' ladies  to  the  health  of  the  King — God  bless  him.  Huzza!  Huzza! 
lluzza! , Flag  Captain. 

I have  omitted  the  signature  of  the  Flag  Captain,  as  I hope  the 
above  production  was  not  his  composition.  Had  proper  measures 
been  adopted  for  procuring  men,  aft  address  so  subversive  of  good 
morals  and  good  discipline  as  the  above  advertisement,  might  no 
doubt  have  been  avoided. 

1st  Decemlier. — Bounty  to  recruits  for  life,  3/. ; limited  service 
2/.  8jt.  Government  allows  1/.  1*.  for  the  enlistment  of  cadi 
recruit  who  is  finally  approved  at  the  regiment  for  which  lie  is 
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enlisted,  namely,  15v.  to  the  Sergeant  and  party,  5s.  to  the  sub- 
divisional  officer,  and  If.  to  the  clerk  of  the  attesting  magistrate. 

a.d.  1829. — The  following  memorandum,  which  is  still  in  force, 
was  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards: — 


Recruiting  Department. 

Horse  Guards,  18th  April,  1829. 

The  General  Commanding-in-Chief  desires  that  the  enlistment  of 
recruits  for  limited  service  be  discontinued  until  further  orders. 

By  General  Lord  Hill’s  command, 

(Signed^  H.  Taylor,  A.-G. 

Every  recruit  who  enlists  at  present,  replies  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  following  question  : — 

Are  you  willing  to  be  attested  to  serve  in  regiment 

of  until  you  shall  be  legally  discharged  ? 

On  the  14th  November  this  year,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge’s 
Pension  Warrant  was  promulgated.  The  regulations  consequent 
upon  this  Warrant,  laid  down  the  important  principle,  that  long 
and  good  service  should  be  the  criterion  of  reward,  and  that  dis- 
ability without  a considerable  length  of  service,  should  be  pensioned 
as  seldom  as  possible.  The  Warrant  sanctioned  also  certain  con- 
ditions under  which  soldiers  may  be  allowed  to  purchase  or  obtain 
their  discharges ; the  limitations  and  terms  of  these  free  dis- 
charges, somewhat  modified  by  a Warrant  of  1839,  will  be 
given  in  a subsequent  page.  The  plan  of  granting  discharges  by 
indulgence  without  pension,  was  obviously  an  excellent  measure, 
and  very  important  consequences  were  expected  from  it.  By  the 
system  of  free  discharges  without  pension,  it  was  confidently  anti- 
cipated that  discipline  would  be  improved,  and  that  the  army 
would  become  more  popular  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  of  getting 
out  of  the  service.  As  nothing  tended  to  make  parents  and 
families  more  averse  to  allow  their  sons  to  enlist,  than  the  feeling 
that  their  children  were  doomed  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to 
be  retained  in  the  army,  so  it  was  expected  that  obedience  would 
be  more  cheerful,  and  soldiers  would  be  more  contented,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hope  and  prospect  they  had  to  leave  the  service. 
Had  the  provisions  of  this  Warrant  been  liberally  acted  upon, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  beneficial  anticipations  would 
have  been  fully  realised. 

a.d.  1833. — On  the  7th  February,  a new  Warrant,  usually 
called  Sir  John  Hobhouse’s  Warrant,  was  published.  The  great 
object  of  the  Warrant  of  1829  was  to  pension  service,  and  not 
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alleged  disability  ; but  the  Warrant  of  1833  was  obviously  ealcu- 
ated,  in  some  of  its  provisions,  to  revive  the  principle,  that  dis- 
ability should,  in  some  measure,  be  the  standard  of  a soldier’s 
rtdaim  to  a pension. 

A soldier  who  has  enlisted  under  the  present  regulations, 
•annot  demand  his  discharge  as  matter  of  right,  with  or  with- 
out a pension,  after  any  jieriod  of  service,  but  discharge  may  be 
granted — 


I.  On  account  of  incapacity  for  further  serrice. — It  is  the 
usage  of  the  service  to  discharge  alleged  inefficient  soldiers,  or 
snen  who  are  considered  not  likely  to  become  good  soldiers,  with- 
out a permanent  pension,  unless  when  a soldier  is  discharged  in 
'consequence  ot  the  reduction  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs, 
tvfter  a service  ot  twenty-one  years  in  the  infantry,  or  of  twenty- 
’our  in  the  cavalry,  in  which  case  lie  may  hope  to  receive  tx/.  a 
day  ; but  this  amount  will  in  some  measure  depend  upon  his  merits 
t*s  a soldier.  Many  men  are  discharged  in  consequence  of  alleged 
uioral  or  physical  disabilities,  much  against  their  own  wishes. 

II.  In  consequence  of  reduction  of  the  military  establishment. 

Soldiers  who  are  discharged  in  consequence  of  reduction  of  the 

sistablishment,  under  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  years  respectively, 
are  not  entitled  to  a pension. 

III.  As  an  indulgence,  upon  certain  conditions. — Men  of  good 
Conduct  may  be  permitted  to  purchase  or  to  obtain  fret*  discharges 
kt  their  own  request,  on  the  following  terms  ; but  in  all  such  cases 
phe  number  of  men  to  be  annually  discharged,  and  the  selection  of 
, be  individuals,  shall  be  governed  by  such  instructions  as  the 

: -ommander-in-Chief,  or  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  for 
r hat  department,  may  give  from  time  to  time,  for  extending  or 
| imiting  the  numbers,  or  wholly  suspending  the  permission,  accord- 

Ing  to  circumstances. 

Terms  of  Discharges,  according  to  the  Warrant  of  1839. 


I 'uder  5 years’ service 

vfter  5 years’  service,  2 years’  absence  from  the  defaulter's  Book 
i ..Iter  7 years’  service,  one  distinguishing  mark 
-ft <lr  Id  years’  service,  one  ditto 

■fter  12  years’  service,  one  ditto 

-fter  14  years’  service,  one  ditto 


L-avgiry. 


£30 
25 
2ft 
15 
10 
5 


luiaiiviy, 

£20 


10 

15 

10 

5 

free 


free,  with  the  right  of  registry  for 


lifter  16  years’  service,  one  ditto 

deferred  pension  of  id.  a day. 

‘ ft"r.  '*  "7vi™-  ,wo  distinguishing  marks,  having  poMesscd  the  second  at 

least  1 2 months,  free,  with  the  right  of  registry  for  deferred  pension  of  (id.  a day 


The  deferred  annuity  commences  upon  a man  attaining  sixty 
ears  of  age ; consequently,  a man  who  has  been  discharged  at 
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thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  who  may  have  served  sixteen  years, 
with  one  mark  of  good  conduct,  would  require  to  live  twenty-six 
years  after  being  discharged,  before  he  can  receive  4 d.  a day, 
being  the  amount  of  the  benefit  or  award  conferred  by  the  right 
of  registry. 

The  probable  effect  of  the  unobstructed  operation  of  this  regu- 
lation will  be,  that  well-conducted  recruits  and  young  soldiers, 
who  have  wealthy  friends,  and  who  may  wish  to  leave  the  army, 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  being  discharged ; and  that  soldiers 
whose  relations  are  comparatively  poor,  and  whose  conduct  is  but 
indifferent,  will  be  unable  to  obtain  a free  discharge  until  life  is 
considerably  advanced,  and  much  too  late  for  them  to  acquire  a 
profession  or  trade.  One  circumstance  may  be  mentioned : — as  a 
soldier  cannot  claim  his  discharge  at  any  time  as  a matter  of  right, 
he  is  never  cheered  by  the  certain  expectation  of  obtaining  his 
freedom  after  a specific  period ; and  when  he  is  permitted  to  pur- 
chase his  discharge,  he  receives  his  liberty  as  an  indulgence  or 
boon,  which  boon  he  knows  will  not  be  granted  when  it  is  con- 
sidered inexpedient  by  Government. 

To  grant  permission  to  soldiers  to  purchase  their  discharge,  as 
has  been  well  observed  by  an  old  officer,  is  one  thing — to  provide 
them  with  the  means  of  doing  so,  is  a much  more  important  and 
quite  another  matter.  In  a military  community,  where  there  are 
so  many  who  cannot  raise  money  to  the  extent  required,  any  order 
or  warrant  granting  permission  to  soldiers  to  purchase  their  dis- 
charge, is  but  too  apt  to  produce  heart-burnings,  disgust  of  the 
profession,  and  ultimately  desertion.  The  best  remedy  would  in 
this  case  be,  to  establish  a compulsory  retiring  fund  or  savings’ 
bank,  whereby  every  soldier  who  enlisted  after  a specified  date, 
should  be  made  to  submit  to  a temporary  stoppage  of  twopence 
per  diem  of  pay  during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  service,  and 
thereafter  of  one  penny  a day  until  discharged.  These  sums  laid 
out  at  compound  interest,  would  yield  to  a soldier  on  being  dis- 
charged in  seven  years,  24 l.  15.v.  2d. ; consequently,  a man  would 
by  this  means  be  able  to  purchase  his  discharge  within  a very 
moderate  period,  and  have  a few  pounds  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
to  whatever  place  he  intended  to  fix  his  residence  in.  The  obvious 
advantages  of  this  fund  would  be,  that  desertion  and  other  military 
delinquencies  would  become  much  less  frequent ; and  with  respect 
to  the  permission  to  purchase  discharges  when  the  W arrant  was 
in  full  operation,  every  infantry  soldier,  whether  of  good  or  bad 
character,  would  be  enabled  to  name  the  day  on  which  he  might, 
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if  he  chose,  demand  his  discharge,  not  as  a favour,  but  as  a matter 
of  right,  on  complying  with  the  rules  and  regulations  relative  to 
the  sums  to  he  paid  for  it. — ( i ide  The  Soldier's-  Library , Leeds, 
1838.)  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  welfare  of  men  who 
arc  discharged,  that  they  should  possess  a little  money  to  carry 
them  home,  or  to  some  place  where  they  can  obtain  work.  Some- 
times they  leave  a corps  little  better  than  mendicants,  not  possess- 
ing more  than  a few  shillings.  I have  Been  men  whose  friends  had 
remitted  the  requisite  sum  to  purchase  their  discharge,  who  were 
obliged  to  re-eulist  before  a week  had  elapsed,  they  not  having  had 
any  money  to  enable  them  to  join  their  friends,  or  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  British  army  is  at  present  serving  under  several  Warrants 
or  Contracts,  but  principally  under  two ; the  leading  terms  of  both 
I have  subjoined. 


Sir  Henry  Hardinges  and  Sir  John  Hohkou.se  s Warrants  con- 
trasted, the  principal  item  of  each  being  placed  in  juxtaposition. 


Warrant,  1829. 

By  Sir  Henry  Hardiogc's  Warrant,  a 
good  soldier  might  soli.  it  bin  discharge 
after  twenty-one  year*’  service,  and  re- 
ceive 1(W.  a day  for  life. 

[These  observations  refer  exclusively 
to  the  infantry  ; cavalry  soldiers  require 
to  servo  three  years  longer  than  the 
infantry,  to  entitle  them  to  the  same 
privileges  and  pension. J 


Warrant.  1833. 

By  Sir  John  lioldiouse's  Warrant,  a 
good  soldier  might  solicit  bis  discharge 
after  tweirty-flvc  years'  service,  and  re- 
ceive 6 d.  a day  fur  life.  Consequently, 
he  is  required  to  serve  four  years  longer, 
and  receives  id.  a day  less  than  by  the 
Warrant  of  1829. 


A soldier  who  is  discharged  after 
twenty-one  years’  service,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  permanently  disabled,  is 
entitled  to  receive  1*.  a day  for  life; 
after  twenty -six  years,  1*.  2 d. 


A soldier  wbo  is  discharged  in  conse- 
quence of  a permanent  disability,  after 
fourteen  years’  service,  and  uuder  twenty- 
one,  is  entitled  to  receive  from  6J.  to  9 d. 
a day  for  life. 


Under  similar  circumstances,  a sol- 
dier, after  twenty  oue  years’  service,  is 
entitled  to  receive, 

If  able  to  work,  I Unable  to  work, 

6 d.  a day.  | 9 J.  a day. 

After  tweuty-fire  years, 

9c/.  a day.  | lie/,  a day. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  a private 
may  receive  from  6 d.  to  Hd.  ; a Corporal, 
having  served  seven  years  as  such,  from 
7 </.  to  0 d. ; a Sergeant,  having  served  five 
years  as  such,  from  9 J.  to  lr. 

[These  cases  are,  however,  to  be 
denned  special,  which  require  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  at  War  J 


A Sergeant,  who  is  discharged  at  his  own  request,  after  having 
served  twenty-one  years,  will  receive  a pension  of  10 d.  a day  ; a 
Corporal,  6</.  a day  ; and  a private,  4</.  a day  less  by  the  Warrant 
of  1833,  than  by  the  Warrant  of  1829,  and  also  liave  to  serve 
four  years  longer. 

The  pensionary  regulations  which  were  issued  in  1685  and 
1689,  were  much  more  liberal  to  soldiers  whose  luialth  and 
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efficiency  had  been  impaired  in  the  army,  either  from  wounds  or 
long  service,  than  the  Warrant  of  1833.  It  would  appear  by  the 
Order  of  1689,  that  a private  soldier  who  had  served  twenty  years 
was  entitled  to  claim  his  discharge  from  the  service,  with  a 
permanent  pension  of  5 d.  a day. 

The  great  object  of  the  Warrant  of  1829,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  was  to  pension  service,  and  not  alleged  disability. 
The  duration  of  service  may  be  accurately  ascertained  ; but  it 
is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  existence,  and  to 
appreciate  the  disabling  degree  of  an  alleged  infirmity,  or  to 
decide  upon  its  permanence.  Disabilities  are  easily  feigned,  and 
in  many  instances  it  is  no  easy  task  to  detect  a malingerer,  but 
commonly  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  render  one  a useful  soldier. 

According  to  Lord  Ilowick’s  Warrant,  a soldier  whose  name 
has  not  been  inserted  in  the  Defaulters’  Book  for  a specified  period, 
is  entitled  to  wear  a ring  on  his  arm,  and  to  have  Id.  a day 
additional  pay  for  good  conduct ; and  after  twenty-one  years  he 
may  thus  have  3 d.  a day  additional  pay.  Mr.  Wyndham  gave 
2d.  a day  additional  pay  for  service  after  fourteen  years  ; Lord 
Howick  gives  it  for  good  conduct.  The  administration  of  Lord 
llowick’s  Warrant  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  discretion  of 
a commanding  officer ; and  consequently  a soldier  can  never 
calculate,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  that  his  good  name  will 
not  be  tarnished — a circumstance  which  may  deprive  him  of  his 
additional  pay.  We  can  easily  suppose  that  an  excellent,  brave, 
and  distinguished  soldier,  who  has  a mark,  and  receives  additional 
pay,  may  commit  some  act  of  momentary  folly,  by  which  he  may 
become  subject  to  a punishment  beyond  six  days’  drill,  or  seven 
days’  confinement  to  barracks,  according  to  the  decision  of  his 
commanding  officer,  when  his  name  must  be  entered  in  the 
Defaulters’  Book  ; the  consequence  of  which  will  be  the  loss  of  his 
good-conduct  mark,  the  loss  of  his  additional  pay,  together  with 
the  loss  of  a prospective  addition  to  his  pension  when  he  comes  to 
be  discharged. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  took  away  pay  for  habitual  drunkenness, 
but  only  by  the  solemn  decision  of  a court-martial ; and  he 
introduced  into  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  a list  of 
crimes  for  which  a soldier  could  be  tried  for  disgraceful  conduct, 
and  discharged  without  a pension.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
view  of  rewarding  meritorious  soldiers,  his  warrant  directed  that 
a gratuity  should  be  given  annually  to  one  non-commissioned 
officer  and  one  private  in  every  regiment  of  700  rank  and  file,  and 
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upwards.  The  gratuity  to  a Sergeant  is  15/.,  Corporal  'll., 
private  51.  Soldiers  to  whom  a gratuity  was  awarded,  were 
entitled  to  receive  a silver  medal,  having  on  one  side  of  it  the 
words,  “ For  long  service  and  good  conduct,’  and  on  the  other 
side  the  name  and  rauk  of  the  soldier. 

How  far  the  Warrant  of  1833  may  have  discouraged  the 
recruiting,  and  impaired  the  discipline  of  the  army,  I have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  The  same  improvidence  and  disregard  of 
the  future,  which  induces  a youth  to  become  a soldier,  prevents 
him  from  thinking  about  a pension,  when  he  enters  the  service,  and 
consequently  the  recruiting  of  the  army  may  be  less  affected  by 
the  reduced  rate  of  pensions  than  might  be  anticipated.  It  is, 
however  probable,  that  discontent  and  desertion  may  have  increased 
among  privates  since  the  promulgation  of  this  Warrant.  Recruits 
seldom,  I believe,  think  of  pensions ; but  soldiers  who  have  served 
ten  or  twelve  years,  deliberate  much  on  the  subject;  and  as  those 
who  have  enlisted  subsequently  to  1833,  must  consider  themselves 
less  liberally  rewarded  than  men  who  enlisted  before  that  period, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  with  the  service 
may  be  thereby  excited.  In  the  event  of  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war,  and  a large  augmentation  of  the  army  l>eing  necessary,  a 
higher  rate  of  pension  will  lie  required,  not  only  to  the  men  who 
then  enlist,  but  to  all  those  who  have  enlisted  since  1833.  A 
similar  result  has  already  taken  place ; for  prior  to  the  year  1 808, 
the  amount  of  pensions  to  all  the  pensioners,  except  those  having 
the  King’s  letter,  was  4 fd.  a day  ; but  in  that  year  a general 
revision  of  the  list  took  place,  and  all  who  were  upon  it  were 
placed  upon  the  new-  rates  of  pension,  according  to  the  greatly 
improved  provisions  of  Mr.  Wyndharu’s  Act. 


Chapter  II. 
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By  the  36th  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  any  person  who  has 
received  enlisting  money  from  a military  man  employed  on  the 
recruiting  service,  is  considered  as  having  enlisted.  After  the 
lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  such  enlistment,  hut 
not  later  than  four  days,  Sunday  not  included,  he  may  be  brought 
before  a Magistrate,  when,  if  he  declares  that  he  has  voluntarily 
enlisted,  the  Magistrate  is  directed  to  put  certain  questions  to  him 
concerning  his  name,  age,  &c.,  and  then  to  read  to  him  the  Arti- 
cles of  War  relating  to  mutiny  and  desertion  ; after  which,  the 
following  oath  is  administered  to  the  recruit : — 

I, , do  make  oath  that  the  above  questions  have  been  separately 

put  to  me ; that  the  answers  thereto  have  been  read  over  to  me ; and 
that  they  are  the  same  that  I gave,  and  are  true. 

I do  also  make  oath,  that  I will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  and  that  I will,  as  in  duty 
bound,  honestly  and  faithfully  defend  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and 
successors,  in  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  against  all  enemies,  and  will 
observe  and  obey  all  orders  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors, 
and  of  the  Generals  and  officers  set  over  me. 


Signature  of  the  Magistrate. 

The  Justice  or  Magistrate  then  gives  the  officer  a certificate, 
attesting  that  all  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Act  have  been  duly 
complied  with,  and  hence  this  document  has  obtained  the  name  of 
an  attestation.  If  a recruit  refuses  to  take  the  oath  within  four 
days,  lie  may  be  imprisoned  until  he  does  so.  It  is,  I believe,  a 
very  rare  circumstance  for  a man  to  be  confined  for  declining  to 
take  the  oath,  but  instances  of  refusal  have  sometimes  occurred,  in 
which  case  the  refractory  individuals  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
regiment  into  which  they  enlisted  without  being  attested. 

A recruit  cannot  be  legally  attested  later  than  four  days  after 
he  accepts  the  symbol  of  enlistment — enlisting  money.  By  the 
79th  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person 


So  help  me  God. 
Witness  my  hand, 


Signature  of  the  Recruit. 

O 

Witness  present. 
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taking  a false  oath,  in  any  case  wherein  an  oath  or  declaration  is 
required  to  be  taken  by  this  Act,  shall  lie  deemed  guilty  of  per- 
jury, and  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  which  may  be  in  force 
at  tbe  time  against  persons  who  are  convicted  of  corrupt  perjury. 

A case  of  this  kind  happened  in  April  1841.  A man  enlisted 
in  the  Artillery,  and  swore,  when  he  was  attested,  that  he  had 
never  served  in  the  army  or  Marines ; but  it  was  subsequently 
discovered  thut  he  had  served  in  the  Marines,  and  liad  been  dis- 
charged in  consequence,  as  alleged,  of  “ palpitation  of  the  heart.” 
He  was  brought  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  committed  him 
to  jail  as  a rogue  and  vagabond  for  fourteen  days,  which  punish- 
ment might  have  been  extended  to  three  months.  “ A recruit  who 
has  been  duly  enlisted  and  sworn,  is  not  to  lie  dismissed  the  service 
without  a discharge  granted  in  compliance  with  the  General  Order 
on  that  head,  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  granting  the 
discharge.” — {Rules  and  Articles,  114.)  Consequently,  when  a 
man  has  been  attested,  a Justice  of  the  Peace  has  no  longer  any 
power  to  liberate  him. 

But  as  the  young  and  simple  may  lie  inveigled  by  illusory  pro- 
mises, or  persuaded,  when  deprived  of  judgment  through  inebriety, 
to  enlist,  it  is  provided  by  the  37th  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  that 
if  a recruit  wishes  to  w ithdraw  from  the  engagement  into  which 
he  has  entered,  he  may,  when  taken  before  a Magistrate  to  be 
attested,  declare  his  dissent  from  such  enlistment ; and  ujhju 
making  such  declaration  and  returning  the  enlisting  money,  and 
also  paying  the  sum  of  20  r.,  together  with  the  full  amount  of  sub- 
sistence and  beer  money  which  may  have  been  incurred  on  his 
account,  he  is  to  lie  forthwith  discharged,  and  set  at  liberty,  lie 
may  declare  his  dissent  to  the  Magistrate,  and  if  after  so  doing,  he 
pay  the  requisite  expenses  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
he  is  to  be  discharged  in  presence  of  the  Justice.  He  has  by  this 
means  twenty-four  hours  for  deliberation,  after  having  declared 
his  dissent  to  a Magistrate.  Should  a recruit  fail  to  pay  such 
money  as  aforesaid,  he  is  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  enlisted 
as  effectually  as  if  he  had  given  his  assent  before  a Magistrate. 

In  the  3rd  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  it  is  stated,  that  no  man 
who  has  enlisted  as  a soldier  is  liable  to  l>e  arrested  on  account  of 
any  process  for  leaving  a w ife  or  child  chargeable  to  a parish,  or 
on  account  of  any  debt  under  30/.,  or  by  any  process  other  than 
for  some  criminal  matter.  I)r.  Burns  ( Justice  of' the  I’eace)  ob- 
served, in  one  edition  of  his  work,  that  he  thought  a soldier  could 
not  lie  apprehended  by  a justice- warrant  for  begetting  a bastard 
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child,  and  committed  to  abide  the  order  of  the  Justices  ; but  since 
that  time  the  contrary  has  been  determined  on  appeal  by  several 
decisions  of  the  English  Courts.  In  one  case,  Lord  Kenyon  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  Court  as  follows  : — “ The  case  King  v. 
Archer  was  decided  on  grounds  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  incontinence  is  a crime , and  it  has 
always  been  considered  as  such  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Now, 
this  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act  is  clearly  confined  to  civil  actions.” — 
{East,  vol.  5,  150.) 

The  enlistment  of  foreigners  is  permitted,  provided  that  in  every 
regiment,  battalion,  or  corps,  their  number  shall  not  exceed  the 
proportion  of  one  to  fifty  of  natural-born  subjects. — (1  Viet.,  c.  29.) 

At  present  (1840),  the  bounty  which  a recruit  for  the  cavalry 
receives,  in  cash  and  necessaries,  is  3/.  9s.  Gd. ; infantry,  3/.  17.?.  Gd. 
Neither  of  these  sums  is  adequate  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
which  he  requires  ; hence  he  is  frequently  in  debt  for  a year 
or  more,  and  while  he  is  so,  his  surplus  pay,  after  paying  for 
provisions,  seldom  exceeds  one  penny  per  day.  A soldier’s  kitt 
will  cost  about  hi.,  and  many  a recruit  deserts  on  account  of  his 
surplus  pay  being  much  reduced. 


Chapter  III. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  QUALITIES  OF 
RECRUITS. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  much  care  has  been 
taken  that  none  but  able-bodied  men  should  lie  admitted  into  the 
army.  As  an  evidence  or  measure  of  strength  and  efficiency, 
recruits  an'  required  to  lx1  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five,  the  minimum  height  being  seldom  below  five  feet  five 
and  a half  inches;  and  I believe  that,  for  a long  period,  no  recruit 
has  been  admitted  into  the  army  without  being  examined  and 
approved  by  a medical  practitioner,  and  generally  by  a medical 
officer.  A code  of  instructions  to  medical  officers,  in  regard  to 
the  inspection  of  recruits,  was  officially  promulgated  by  the 
Adjutant-General,  in  1821,  ami  another,  from  the  War  Office,  on 
the  30th  July,  1830.  These  instructions  were  revised,  and  again 
issued  from  the  War  Office  on  the  1st  February,  184'). 

The  following  very  interesting  table,  communicated  to  the 
Editor  of  the  ■Statistical  Companion,  by  W.  B.  Brent,  Esq.,  F.S.S., 
shews  the  comparative  height  of  the  soldiers  in  the  British  and 
French  armies,  in  proportions  of  1000  : — 


'! 

Height. 

British 

Army, 

French  Army, 
on  the 
authority  of 
M.  Harden* 

villiers. 

Ft. 

lu. 

ft 

1 

, . 

02 

ft 

2 

• * 

150 

ft 

3 

187 

5 

4 

, # 

17S 

ft 

4 

152 

ft 

8 

114 

107 

ft 

7 

ISO 

09 

ft 

8 

252 

49 

ft 

9 

1S4 

22 

ft 

10 

128 

9 

ft 

11 

73 

ft 

0 

0 

40 

2 

r, 

1 

15 

1 

ti 

2 

7 

. , 

6 

3 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

tj 

ft 

1 

• . 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following  information  relative 
to  the  native  infantry  in  India  is  highly  interesting. 
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By  a General  Order  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  dated 
9th  January,  1809,  no  Sepoy  was  to  be  entertained  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  who  is  not  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  who  is  under 
sixteen  or  above  thirty  years  of  age,  unless,  in  the  latter  case,  he 
shall  have  served  before.  It  is  presumed  that  this  rule  has  never 
been  much  departed  from.  The  following  abstract  shews  the 
average  height  and  weight  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
Sepoys  in  each  company  of  a regiment  of  Bengal  native  infantry 
and  a regiment  of  Madras  native  infantry — (Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  397 ) : — 


1 

Bengal  Native  Infantry 

Madras  Native  Infantry. 

, 

Height 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Ft. 

In. 

St. 

Ills. 

Ft. 

In. 

St. 

lbs. 

Grenadier  Company  . 

5 

11 

10 

3i 

5 

84 

8 

7| 

1st  llattalion  Company 

5 

Sf 

9 

2 

5 

0* 

7 

104 

2nd  ditto 

5 

71 

8 

12 

5 

5* 

7 

3| 

3rd  ditto 

5 

8 

9 

3 

5 

6 

7 

ioJ 

4th  ditto 

5 

n 

8 

10* 

5 

5 

7 

13 

5th  ditto 

5 

n 

9 

0* 

5 

6 

8 

6th  ditto 

5 

’I 

9 

Of 

5 

6 

7 

2A 

Light  Company  . 

5 

7* 

9 

4 

5 

8 

4 

Average  . 

5 

9 

3 

5 

6* 

7 

13i 

In  the  General  Order  which  was  issued  in  regard  to  the  recruiting 
department  (July  1839),  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief  in- 
timated to  inspecting  Field  Officers  and  Surgeons  of  recruiting 
districts,  that  he  will  not  fail  to  notice,  in  the  strongest  and  most 
effectual  manner,  any  inattention  to,  or  disregard  of  the  in- 
structions with  respect  to  shape,  activity,  and  stamina.  I do  not 
recollect  having  seen  any  specific  instructions  to  officers  on  the 
recruiting  service  upon  these  points.  The  words  shape,  activity, 
and  stamina,  so  far  as  I know,  were  first  employed  with  reference 
to  the  selection  of  recruits,  in  a General  Order  bearing  date 
1st  October,  1823,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  remark  or 
explanation,  to  assist  either  a military  or  medical  officer  to 
comprehend  their  practical  import. 

The  essential  qualifications  of  a recruit  are  health,  strength, 
and  a soundness  of  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
as  to  bis  mind  it  is  considered  sufficient  if  he  be  deemed  capable 
of  being  taught  the  duties  of  a soldier.  No  enquiry  is  made  in 
regard  to  intellectual  culture,  and  none,  in  general,  with  respect 
to  moral  conduct.  Moral  delinquencies  have  not  hitherto  dis- 
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qualified  recruits  for  the  army.  As  has  been  stated  in  the  Report 
on  Military  Punishments,  when  any  number  of  recruits  are  w anted 
upon  an  emergency,  great  nicety  as  to  character  is  evidently 
impracticable;  and,  therefore,  the  usual  practice  of  omitting  to 
make  any  enquiry  as  to  the  moral  character  of  a man  is,  perhaps, 
an  expedient  measure — every  recruit  who  is  physically  fit  being 
supposed  to  have  a sufficiently  good  character  for  the  army. 
It  would  serve  no  useful  puqiose  to  desire  a man  to  give  him- 
self a character,  or  to  ask  him  to  detail  his  delinquencies, 
unless  it  was  intended  that  they  should  have  some  influence  in 
qualifying  or  disqualifying  him  for  the  service.  When  Sir  John 
Macdonald  was  asked  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Military  Punishments,  whether  any  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain 
the  previous  character  of  a recruit,  he  made  the  following  reply  : — 
“ No  pains  can  be  taken.  'Hie  number  of  recruits  required  to 
keep  up  the  establishment  of  the  army  is  so  great  * * * that 

it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  make  previous  enquiries  into  the 
habits,  conduct,  or  general  character  of  every  recruit.” 

For  a period  of  twenty-four  years,  or  from  1806  till  1829, 
enlistment  for  a limited  period  was  sanctioned  ; but,  even  while 
that  permission  existed,  the  great  mass  of  recruit*  who  never 
reflect,  preferred  enlisting  for  an  unlimited  period — in  fact,  for  life. 

However  revolting  it  may  be  to  individuals  of  tlie  middle  and 
higher  classes  of  the  population  to  surrender  irretrievably  their 
independence  for  life,  and  tacitly  and  implicitly  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  others,  recruits,  who  belong  chiefly  to  the  lal>ouring  or 
poorer  classes  of  the  population,  appear  to  think  little  on  the 
subject ; or,  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  contemplate  a permanent 
loss  of  personal  liberty  without  concern  or  with  great  indifference. 
Folly  and  misery,  the  usual  precursors  of  enlistment,  are  almost 
incompatible  with  prudence  and  consideration.  “In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,’’  says  Colonel  Middleton,  “ it  is  necessity  which 
induces  men  to  enlist.” — (Evidence  on  Military  Punishments, 
Quest.  3195.)  The  lower  we  descend  in  the  social  scale,  the 
greater  is  the  recklessness  of  conduct,  and  the  less  is  the  regard 
to  future  consequences  : no  class  of  the  population  dreads  poverty 
so  little  as  the  indigent. 

In  France,  the  law  does  not  sanction  a voluntary  surrender  of 
liberty  for  an  unlimited  period,  or  during  life,  as,  by  the  Civil 
('ode,  “ it  is  forbidden  to  any  one  to  contract  an  obligation  by 
which  his  independence  and  liberty  are  alienated," — ( Vide  Articles 
1131,  1133;  1780.)  The  late  Dr.  Jackson,  who  had  a long  and 
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intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  soldiers,  says,  “ If  the 
British  people  be  actually  free  to  dispose  of  themselves,  no  people 
in  Europe  give  up  the  power  of  doing  so,  for  a bribe  of  money, 
with  so  much  readiness  as  the  peasant  or  artisan  of  the  United 
Kingdom.”  “The  English  army,”  saysBulwer  ( Monarchy  of  the 
Middle  Classes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  245),  “ is  recruited  by  volunteers  from 
the  working  class  of  England — that  is  to  say,  it  is  from  the  most 
destitute  of  a class,  the  great  hulk  of  which  is  in  a miserable  state, 
and  removed  almost  altogether,  as  well  from  the  habits  as  the 
feelings  of  their  country,  from  rising  much  above  their  native 
condition.  A soldier,”  he  adds,  “ is  exposed  to  a life  of  much 
hardship  and  much  constraint : to  this  he  submits  if  he  is  paid, 
because,  as  a peasant,  he  would  also  have  been  subjected  to  severe 
toil  and  much  constraint.” 

The  middle  classes  often  suffer  much  from  their  improvidence 
and  vices,  and  the  poor  are  too  depressed  or  too  inert  to  make  a 
great  effort  materially  to  better  their  condition : they  seldom  duly 
estimate  the  value  of  civil  liberty.  The  colliers  and  salters  of 
Scotland  were  bondmen  until  the  year  1775,  and  they  felt  no 
gratitude  upon  being  emancipated ; they  were  not,  indeed,  sensible 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them,  and  attributed  the  kindness 
of  their  former  masters,  in  promoting  their  liberation,  to  unworthy 
and  interested  motives. 

Orphans,  or  infants  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  may  enlist  for  life 
in  the  English  army ; and  a considerable  number  of  recruits  are 
procured  from  the  boys  in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea, 
and  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dublin.  During  the 
war  there  were  upwards  of  1250  in  the  Military  Asylum,  and 
upwards  of  one-half  of  the  boys  went  into  the  army.  A late  Order 
on  this  subject  directs,  that  boys  enlisted  into  the  cavalry  or 
infantry  must,  in  every  instance,  be  attested  for  unlimited  service. 
“ Fourteen  years  is  the  prescribed  age  for  the  admission  of  boys, 
except  under  very  special  circumstances.” 

Dr.  Kay,  in  a Report  upon  the  Amended  Poor  Law,  says,  “ if 
the  army  and  navy  were  recruited  by  the  workhouse  children,  it 
is  evident  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  State  to  rear  a race 
of  hardy  and  intelligent  men,  instructed  in  the  duties  of  their 
station,  taught  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  Queen  ; but,”  he  adds, 
“ it  may  be  questionable  how  far  it  would  be  proper  to  permit  the 
pauper  children  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  army  and  navy.” 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable  perversion  of 
liberty  to  permit  an  infant  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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whether  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  his  parents  or  guardians, 
to  contract  an  obligation  by  which  he  surrenders  his  independence 
for  life. 

a.d.  1843-44. — Among  the  Parliamentary  Papers  of  the  last 
session  was  one  moved  for  by  Mr.  llindley,  forming  “ Returns  of 
all  children  who  had  been  removed  from  union-houses  into  the 
army  and  into  the  navy ; distinguishing  the  two  classes,  their 
names,  their  ages,  names  of  unions  from  which  removed,  and  date 
of  such  removal,  and  w hether  by  the  consent  of  their  parents  or 
not.”  It  appears  from  the  summary  that  the  number  removed 
from  unions  in  England  (none  having  l»een  removed  from  \\  ales) 
was  271,  of  which  132  went  into  the  army,  and  139  into  the  navy. 
The  age  of  137  varied  from  10  to  15,  and  of  134  from  15  to  20. 
From  the  Bedford  Union,  1 was  removed  with  the  consent  of 
parents;  from  Berks  1,  an  orphan  ; from  Cornwall  2,  1 an  orphan, 
anti  the  mother  of  the  other  was  dead,  and  the  father,  living 
at  a distance,  was  not  consulted;  from  Devon  11,  of  whom  5 
were  removed  with  the  consent  of  parents,  and  6 with  their  own 
consent ; from  Essex  4,  3 were  orphans,  and  the  parents  of  the 
other  consented  ; from  1 lertford  4,  3 were  orphans,  and  the  father 
of  the  other  had  deserted  him  : from  Kent  138,  of  which  number 
54  were  orphans,  the  parents  of  53  consented,  7 were  deserted  by 
parents,  2 run  away,  3 at  their  own  request,  and  of  the  remaining 
18  no  return  was  made;  from  Middlesex  1,  with  the  mother's 
consent;  from  Southampton  71,  of  whom  28  with  the  consent  of 
parents,  39  with  their  own  consent,  and  1 had  deserted ; from 
Suffolk  3,  who  were  orphans ; from  Surrey  8,  6 with  the  consent 
of  parents,  and  2 were  orphans  ; from  Sussex  23,  7 with  the 
consent  of  parents,  15  were  ophans,  and  1 deserted ; and  from 
\\  ilts  4,  of  whom  3 went  into  the  navy,  and  of  the  other  no 
statement  was  made. 

There  are  upwards  of  sixty-one  unions,  including  the  city  of 
London,  from  which  no  returns  were  received.  This  harsh  mode  of 
treating  pauper  children  appears  by  the  returns  to  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  three  counties  of  Kent,  Southampton,  and  Sussex. 

Napoleon  says  ( Memoir , dictated  to  the  Cmmt  Montholon)  that 
the  “ soldiers  of  the  British  army  are  of  such  a description  that 
only  middling  non-commissioned  officers  can  be  drawn  from  the 
ranks,  whence  they  are  obliged  to  multiply  their  officers  beyond 
all  proportion.”  As  men,  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army  are, 
jierhaps,  unrivalled,  but  certainly  much  cannot  be  said  for  their 
scholarship.  Armies  which  arc  recruited  by  conscription  uniformly 
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receive  a considerable  portion  of  the  respectable  and  educated 
class  of  population.  “The  conscription  in  France,”  says  Colonel 
Campbell  ( Army  as  it  was,  is,  and  ought  to  be),  “ brought  more 
knowledge  into  a single  French  regiment  than  there  was  to  be 
found  in  a whole  division  of  the  English  army.”  What  is  most 
to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  soldiers,  in  as  far  as 
education  is  concerned,  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  or  acknow- 
ledged, so  as  to  lead  to  adequate  measures  for  remedying  the  evil. 
As  a large  portion  of  the  men  who  enlist  are  quite  capable  of 
being  taugbt,  it  may  be  asked,  why  are  means  not  adopted  to 
teach  them,  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  be  efficient  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  eventually  useful  and  intelligent  members  of  society  ? 
We  complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  still  we  take  no  effectual  steps  to  give  a majority  of 
the  men  the  requisite  instruction  to  qualify  them  for  promotion. 
Hence  non-commissioned  officers  are  selected  chiefly  because  they 
have  acquired  the  mechanical  art  of  writing,  not  in  consequence  of 
their  native  talents,  integrity,  and  trustworthiness.  Every  regi- 
ment contains  a number  of  good  men,  excellent  soldiers,  who  are 
deemed  unfit  for  performing  the  duties  of  non-commissioned 
officers  solely  from  a want  of  education,  and  who  can  never  expect 
to  be  anything  but  privates.  But  such  is  the  value  of  native 
intellect,  honesty,  and  industry,  that  men  are  sometimes  appointed 
to  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  so  illiterate  as 
to  be  unable  to  write. 

Considering  the  class  of  the  population  from  which  the  army  is 
chiefly  recruited,  I am  disposed  to  believe  that  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  men  who  enlist  are  unable  to  read  with  profit  and 
satisfaction,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  much  difficulty.  This  con- 
jecture is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  following  statistical 
facts  regarding  the  degree  of  scholarship  of  several  classes  of  the 
population.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  reference  to  the  Registrar- 
General’s  returns,  that  of  100  men  who  marry  in  England,  the 
number  unable  to  wrrite  is  thirty-three ; among  100  women, 
forty-nine  ; the  mean  number  being  forty-one.  Their  inability  to 
write  is  assumed  from  having  affixed  their  mark,  instead  of  their 
signature,  to  the  registers  in  which  their  marriages  are  recorded. 

It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  degree  of  instruction 
among  persons  charged  with  offences  in  England,  for  the  four 
years,  1836-39,  has  been,  per  cent.,  as  follows : — 
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1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

33 

35 

34 

33 

Able  to  read  mid  write  imperfectly 

Able  to  read  and  write  well 

32 

It) 

52 

9 

53 

9 

53 

10 

I ntruet ion  superior  to  Reading  and  Writing  . 

• • 

.. 

• • 

. . 

Instruction  not  ascertained 

2 

2 

2 

2 

The  uniformity  of  the  results  in  different  years  in  this  statement 
is  very  remarkable.  The  county  which  shews  the  lowest  degree  of 
scholarship  is  Hertford,  where  fifty-five  of  every  100  persons 
committed  can  neither  read  nor  write.  W estmoreland  shews  the 
highest, — only  twelve  per  100  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

As  a considerable  portion  of  the  recruits  for  the  army  are 
enlisted  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  as  far  as  can  lie 
ascertained,  the  degree  of  instruction  which  obtains  in  that 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  188G,  amounted  to  23,891. 


Degree  of  Instruction. 


Tout 

Omn'muO 

Number. 

Halle. 

Unable  to  read  .... 

10,030 

42 

Able  to  read 

4,810 

21 

Able  to  read  and  write  , 

7,231 

30 

Instruction  not  ascertained  , 

1,817 

7 

23,891 

100 

Thus  it  appears,  that  among  100  persons  (men  and  women) 
who  marry  in  England,  forty-one  are  unable  to  sign  their  names ; 
and  among  100  individuals  (men  and  women)  committed  for  trial 
in  Ireland,  forty-two  are  unable  to  read.  The  same  absence  of 
education  among  criminals  of  the  lower  orders  is  shewn  by  the 
following  statement  for  the  Metropolitan  District,  where  a better- 
instructed  class  might  be  expected. 

Number  taken  into  custody 70,717 

Unable  to  read  23,938  or  33 • 8 per  cent. 

Able  to  read  attd  write  imperfectly  . 37,351  ,,  53-1  , , 

Able  to  read  and  write  weu  . . . 8,121  ,,  11  -5  ,, 

Superior  instruction 1,107  ,,  1-6  ,, 

70,717  ,,  100-0  ,, 

As  a general  result,  it  has  been  found,  that  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  a number  of  other  large  towns  in 
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England,  about  one  person  in  twelve  received  some  sort  of  daily 
instruction,  but  only  about  one  in  twenty-four  an  education  likely 
to  be  useful.  In  Leeds  only  one  in  forty-one,  in  Birmingham 
one  in  thirty-eight,  in  Manchester  one  in  thirty-five. 

Education  in  the  factories  seems  to  be  better  attended  to  than 
among  some  other  classes  of  the  labouring  population ; and  as  a 
number  of  recruits  are  procured  from  this  class  of  operatives,  the 
result  of  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  education  among  them 
is  subjoined. 


Numbers  taken  from  the  Returns. 

Proportion  in  the  Hundred. 

Read. 

Cannot 

Rend. 

Write. 

Cannot 

Write. 

Read. 

Cannot 

Read. 

Write. 

( 'an  not 
Write. 

Scotland  . 

28,256 

1,230 

15,794 

13,692 

96 

4 

53 

47 

England  . 

43,327 

7,170 

21,488 

29,009 

86 

14 

43 

57 

Belfast . 

1,473 

155 

725 

903 

90 

10 

44 

56 

These  returns  shew  that  a large  proportion  of  the  working 
classes  in  towns  where  factories  are  chiefly  established  can  read, 
but  where  so  very  large  a proportion  is  totally  unable  to  write, 
it  may  be  feared  that  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  cannot  read  with 
ease  or  advantage,  and,  consequently,  have  little  or  no  taste  for 
reading,  or  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.— (Dr.  Mitchell, 
Report  on  the  Factories.') 

On  a general  view  of  this  subject,  we  cannot  help  concluding 
that  the  state  of  popular  education  is  wretchedly  deficient  among 
the  classes  from  which  the  army  is  recruited  in  this  country,  that 
a large  portion  of  the  recruits  have  made  little  or  no  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  and  that  there 
is  great  room  for  improving  their  condition  in  this  respect  after 
they  enter  the  army. 

We  understand  that  in  the  Foot  Guards  every  recruit  who 
joins,  and  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  is  obliged  to  attend 
the  Schoolmaster’s  drill,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
amount  of  efficiency  he  must  attain  in  literature . before  he  is 
relieved  from  attendance  at  school : the  principle  is  excellent, 
and  should  be  adopted  in  all  regiments  of  the  line. 

Many  military  officers  object  to  the  present  mode  of  recruiting, 
and  allege  that  those  who  are  employed  upon  that  service  are  not 
sufficiently  careful  to  enquire  into  the  previous  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  the  persons  whom  they  enlist,  and  that  by  this  means  men 
are  admitted  into  the  army  who  are  very  prone  to  commit  delin- 
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quencies.  Colonel  Campbell,  ( A British  Army  as  it  u-as,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,)  for  example,  3ays,  he  thinks  flogging  in  the  British 
army  may  be  done  away  with  “ by  a completely  new  organization 
of  our  regiments,  and  bringing  into  their  ranks  a totally  different 
description  of  men  from  those  who  generally  offer  themselves  as 
'recruits — men  with  other  ideas,  and  altogether  other  feelings."  Does 
such  a class  of  men  exist  ? If  so,  where  are  they  to  be  found  ? No 
doubt  objectionable  recruits,  in  as  far  as  regards  morals,  are  en- 
1 listed  ; but  how  is  that  circumstance  to  be  prevented?  Certainly 
mot  by  issuing  instructions  to  enquire  into  the  habits  of  recruits,  or 
lby  a shew  of  investigating  character.  A little  practical  exjierience 
'would  easily  shew  the  fallacy  of  much  that  is  stated  and  believed 
on  this  subject.  For  example,  a young  man  of  good  appearance 
[presents  himself  for  enlistment.  Of  whom  is  the  recruiting  Ser- 
igeant  to  enquire  in  regard  to  his  character? — lie  may  be  unexcep- 
tionable in  every  respect,  but  having  made  his  escape  from  his 
t friends,  he  does  every  tiling  he  can  to  conceal  his  former  history. 
Again,  what  degree  of  moral  delinquency  w ould  warrant  a recruit- 
ing party  to  reject  an  efficient  recruit  ? What  is  generally  called 
a good  character,  namely,  a character  for  morality  and  good 
behaviour,  such  as  would  be  required  for  a servant  or  an  office  of 
'trust,  does  not  appear  to  lie  essentially  necessary  in  a recruit. 
What  grade  of  immorality  would  entitle  a Sergeant  to  consider  a 
'recruit  a “ confirmed  bad  character,”  and  sanction  his  being  re- 
jected? Was  there  ever  a recruit  rejected  solely  on  account  of 
alleged  moral  delinquency,  unless  he  was  known  to  have  l>een 
convicted  ? 

But  the  recruits  who  now  enlist  are,  in  fact,  a better  description 
of  men  than  those  who  enlisted  during  the  war,  the  population 
being  generally  better  instructed,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people ; 
and  this  improvement  we  may  hope  will  increase  in  proportion  as 
civilization  and  intelligence  extend.  We  are  not  warranted,  how- 
ever, in  assuming  that,  under  the  present  regulations,  volunteer 
'recruits  will  ever  be  of  a class  of  the  population  superior  to  an 

I average  of  the  lowest  grade  of  society.  The  army  offers  no  ade- 
quate encouragement  or  inducement  to  the  educated  sons  of 
individuals  in  comfortable  situations  of  life  to  enlist.  “ My  im- 
pression is,”  says  Sir  John  Macdonald,  ( Evidence  on  Military 
Punishments,  Quest.  71,)  “ that  the  soldier’s  life  is  wholly  unsuited 
to  what  are  termed  the  better  classes  of  society  in  this  country 
i “ few  of  the  better  classes  of  young  men  enlist  in  this  country, 
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except  from  quarrels  with  relations anil  when  they  do  become 
soldiers,  they  arc  presumed  by  their  friends  to  commit  moral 
suicide. 

Experience,  in  my  opinion,  completely  demonstrates  the  fallacy 
of  expecting  to  exclude  what  are  called  troublesome  men  from  the 
army,  by  investigating  moral  character.  Who  will  say  that  a wild 
uncontrollable,  wicked  youth  may  not  become  a gallant,  excellent 
soldier  ? By  the  recruiting  law  in  France,  no  substitute  is  to  be 
approved,  unless  he  produces  satisfactory  certificates  that  he  Inis 
not  lost  his  civil  privileges,  and  that  he  has  never  been  convicted 
of  theft,  swindling,  abuse  of  confidence,  or  any  outrage  against 
good  morals.  Beaupre  (Sur  le  Choix  des  Hommes,  fyc.)  informs 
us,  however,  that  this  specific  regulation  has  not  been  successful 
in  preventing  very  exceptionable  men  from  being  enlisted.  As 
a measure  for  ridding  a commune  of  idle,  profligate  youths,  the 
Mayors  are  commonly  willing  enough  to  grant  the  requisite 
certificate,  by  which  means  the  design  of  Government  to  exclude 
bad  men  from  the  army  has  been  so  far  defeated  ; and  we  may 
presume  the  same  would  be  the  case  in  the  British  army,  if 
similar  precautionary  measures  were  adopted. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  expressed  a very  decided  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  a “better  class”  of  recruits  being  induced 
to  enter  the  army,  in  his  evidence  before  His  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners for  Enquiry  into  the  System  of  Military  Punishments, 
Quest.  5806 : — 

Has  any  mode  ever  suggested  itself  to  your  Grace,  by  which  a 
better  class  of  persons  might  be  induced  to  enter  into  the  army,  under 
the  present  mode  of  voluntary  enlistment  ? 

I should  say  not.  The  objection  to  entering  into  the  army,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  severity  and  regularity  of  the  duty,  the  regularity  of 
the  discipline,  and  the  life  which  the  soldier  is  obliged  to  lead,  and 
which  you  must  oblige  him  to  lead, — the  climates  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed, and  the  constancy  of  the  service  in  those  climates.  I do  not 
think  that  a better  description  of  persons  would  be  induced  to  enlist 
than  at  present,  voluntarily,  not  even  for  any  bounty,  because  the 

amount  of  the  bounty  is  no  consideration I do  not  think 

any  bounty  would  procure  the  service  of  a better  description  of  men 
than  is  enlisted  at  present. 

The  army  is  unpopular  in  this  country,  not  so  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  of  military  punishments  as  on  account  of 
the  necessary  restraints  upon  the  habits  of  the  man  who  becomes  a 
soldier,  and  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  service  and  duties 
which  lie  performs,  namely,  service  for  life,  at  very  moderate  pay, 
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— far  from  home  and  friends, — in  unhealthy  climates, — with  great 
risk  to  health  and  life. 

Count  Alfred  de  Vigny,  himself  an  old  soldier,  thus  describes 
the  condition  of  the  army  : — 

The  paid  man  (says  he),  the  soldier,  is  a glorious  pauper,  victim, 
and  executioner, — a scape-goat  daily  sacrificed  to  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  which  plays  with  him  ; he  is  a martyr  at  once  ferocious  and 
humble,  whom  power  and  the  nation,  ever  Jit  variance,  bandy  from  one 
to  the  other. 

With  the  exception  of  the  native  army  in  India,  wherever  troops 
are  levied  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the  ranks  are  chiefly  recruited 
by  the  least  prudent  and  most  destitute  class  of  the  population. 
Military  pay  being  usually  lower  than  the  wages  of  common 
labourers,  and  far  below  those  of  artificers,  industrious  respectable 
persons  rarely  enlist.  In  India,  however,  this  state  of  matters  is 
reversed.  The  pay  of  a native  soldier  being  from  two  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  ad- 
mission iuto  the  ranks  becomes  an  object  of  competition,  and 
dismissal  one  of  severe  punishment. 

There  are  many  circumstances  inseparably  connected  with  the 
constitution,  discipline,  and  services  of  the  British  array,  which 
must  ever  effectually  deter  respectable,  industrious,  and  tolerably 
well  educated  men  from  enlisting.  Military  discipline,  for  one 
tiling,  it  is  alleged,  must  be  rigorous  among  British  soldiers,  they 
being  excessively  prone  to  commit  offences,  from  their  spirit  of 
independence  and  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Inconsiderate  lads,  who  enlist  with  the  hope  of  being 
exempt  from  cares,  or  of  gratifying  their  appetites,  demand  that 
the  discipline  should  be  strict  and  unremitting.  Discipline,  to  be 
good,  must  Ih*  habitual : there  must  lie  no  relaxation,  even  at 
times  when  the  soldier  is  not  afraid  of  being  seen  by  a commis- 
sioned officer. 

It  is  alleged  that  war  has  become  less  barbarous  than  it  used  to 
be,  but  the  ambition  or  the  fears  of  Governments  have  tended  to 
perpetuate  the  thraldom  of  armies.  The  regulations,  customs, 
and  usages  of  the  military  force  of  the  different  states  of  Europe, 
are  almost  all  nearly  stationary  ; while  the  population  is  in  a pro- 
gressively improving  state,  gradually  becoming  more  civilized,  and 
enjoying  a more  extended  and  better  guaranteed  share  of  the 
blessings  of  civil  liberty. 

The  army  is  a mixture  composed  of  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the 
indifferent, — the  orderly  and  the  disorderly.  The  thoughtless 
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youth,  who  enlists  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  parental  authority, 
is  obliged  to  associate,  in  the  same  barrack-room  or  tent,  with 
individuals  who  may  have  become  soldiers  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  a criminal  or  civil  process ; yet,  these  men,  though 
differing  materially  in  their  habits  and  conduct,  must  all  be  placed 
under  the  same  degree  of  restraint.  The  system  of  control  or 
coercion  cannot  be  greatly  relaxed,  to  meet  the  cases  of  those 
whose  conduct  as  soldiers  has  been  irreproachable  or  praiseworthy. 
Whoever  becomes  a soldier  must  yield  implicit,  unquestioning 
obedience  to  his  superiors,  of  whatever  rank ; he  must  subject 
himself  to  a total  abnegation  of  self-will ; in  fine,  he  must  submit 
to  the  discipline  of  the  army. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  which  may 
deter  respectable  young  men  from  becoming  soldiers,  another  may 
be  stated,  namely,  the  degraded  and  isolated  position  in  which  a 
young  man  is  placed  upon  entering  the  service.  “ Condemned 
and  despised,”  says  a non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Naval  and 
Military  Gazette,  “ by  the  associates  whose  society  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  from  earliest  intimacy,  shunned  by  his  relatives, 
and  the  fond  and  doating  mother,  the  kind  and  affectionate  sister, 
looking  upon  him  in  much  the  same  light  as  it  has  been  my 
unhappy  lot  to  witness  a mother  and  sister  parting  from  an  em- 
barking convict.”  So  long  as  soldiers  are  viewed  in  a degrading 
light  by  the  community  in  general,  “ in  vain,”  says  he,  “ may  we 
look  for  young  men  of  character  and  respectability  entering  the 
ranks,  while  it  is  known  that,  the  moment  they  do  so,  they  are  out 
of  the  pale  of  society.  The  parting  from  home,  and  everything 
valuable  and  endearing,  may  be  endured, — the  prospect  of  ending 
one’s  days  in  a tropical  clime,  or  midst  the  din  of  battle, — all  these 
are  contingencies  which  can  be  and  arc  daily  borne  by  hundreds — 
nay,  thousands  of  soldiers.  Of  these  he  dare  not  complain ; but 
the  haughty  contumely,  the  exclusive,  unmerited  contempt,  that 
he  daily  receives,  stings  him  to  the  very  soul,  and  deeply  does  he 
feel  his  degradation.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that,  under  such 
galling  circumstances,  so  many  men  relieve  themselves  from  its 
burden  by  the  purchase  of  their  discharge.  At  this  outlet  escapes 
the  most  valuable  and  moral  class  of  our  young  soldiers.” 

The  crimes  of  soldiers  chiefly  arise  from  the  constitution  of  their 
profession.  To  disregard  the  verbal  order  of  a commissioned 
officer,  or  even  of  a non-commissioned  officer — a Corporal,  for 
example — is  insubordination,  and  renders  a man  as  liable  to  be 
tried  by  a court-martial,  and  punished,  as  if  he  were  to  commit 
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a breach  of  the  Mutiny  Act  or  the  Articles  of  War.  Soldiers  are 
also  liable  to  be  punished  for  constructive  offences,  such  as  alleged 
disrespect  to  a superior  officer.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  escape 
from  the  net  of  military  law,  its  meshes  being  closed  against  the 
exit  of  the  minutest  fry  of  delinquencies.  A court-martial  may 
sentence  a soldier  to  suffer  corporal  punishment,  not  extending, 
however,  to  “ life  or  limb,  for  immorality,  misbehaviour,  and  neg- 
lect of  duty."  The  vague  generalities  of  this  article  literally 
annul  the  benefits  of  a written  code.  The  Chinese  have  a similar 
article  in  tbeir  code  of  laws.  It  is  as  follows : — “ \\  hoever  is 
guilty  of  improper  conduct,  and  such  as  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  though  not  a breach  of  any  specified  article,  shall  lie 
punished  at  the  least  with  forty  blows.”  In  such  cases  the  will  of 
the  .fudge  or  Court  is  the  law. 

Well-educated  persons,  individuals  whose  parents  belong  to  a 
respectable  class  of  society,  and  who  have  undergone  careful  inoral 
training,  find  the  thraldom  and  usages  of  the  service  as  irksome, 
and  are  as  liable  to  military  “ misbehaviour,”  as  the  uneducated 
and  low-boni  class  of  soldiers ; perhaps  they  are,  indeed,  more 
liable  to  fail  in  respect  to  their  immediate  superiors,  whose  con- 
duct they  may  consider  arrogant  or  oppressive.  Implicit,  un- 
questioning obedience,  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  every 
soldier,  according  to  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  army ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  more  irksome  to  well-informed  men  than  to 
the  uneducated. 


Chapter  IV. 


DURATION  OF  ENGAGEMENT. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  a standing  army  in  this  country, 
recruits  have  been  commonly  enlisted  for  unlimited  service, — in 
other  words,  for  life.  The  object  of  Government  in  engaging  re- 
cruits for  life,  is  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  men,  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  last 
hour  of  their  existence ; while  it  reserves  the  right  of  dismissing 
or  discharging  them  at  pleasure,  when  their  services  are  not  re- 
quired, or  when  they  are  deemed  unfit  for  the  active  and  laborious 
duties  of  a military  life. 

Now,  I beg  to  suggest  the  following  important  question  as  a 
matter  of  grave  enquiry — Would  it  not  be  as  economical  a 
measure  to  enlist  men  for  limited  as  for  unlimited  service? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  infinitely  more 
humane  one.  I am  myself  disposed  to  think  that,  in  a financial 
point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  more  expensive  to  engage  recruits 
for  life,  than  to  enlist  them  for  a specified  number  of  years. 
This  opinion  is,  however,  admitted  to  be  only  a surmise;  to  arrive 
at  a definite  conclusion  on  the  subject,  would  require  an  elabo- 
rate investigation  of  materials,  which  are  beyond  my  reach. 
Volunteers  for  the  army  soon  discover  that  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  a military  life  are  much  greater  than  their  imagina- 
tions had  pictured  them  to  be,  and  that  the  thraldom  of  discipline 
is  more  galling  than  they  had  anticipated.  A desire  of  emancipa- 
tion frequently,  indeed  commonly,  follows  enlistment ; and  various 
means  are  adopted  by  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
civil  life,  particularly  desertion  and  the  feigning  of  disabilities. 
By  the  time  that  soldiers  in  infantry  corps  have  reached  forty 
years  of  age,  or  have  served  twenty  years,  ninety-five  per  cent, 
have  commonly  died,  deserted,  or  been  discharged  in  consequence 
of  alleged  infirmities,  or  by  purchase.  Of  the  troops  serving  in 
foreign  stations,  only  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  are  above  forty 
years  of  age.  That  a large  portion  of  the  disabilities  on  account  of 
which  the  men  have  been  discharged,  are  not  real,  or  at  all  events 
not  calculated  to  shorten  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  annual  ratio  of  mortality  among  the  pensioners, 
as  appears  by  the  numbers  annually  struck  off  the  list,  is  only 
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about  four  per  cent.  The  Pension  List,  which  amounted  in  1838 
to  about  83,801  pensioners,  comprehends,  it  w ill  be  recollected, 
all  the  veteran  invalids,  and  those  soldiers  who  have  been  dis- 
charged in  consequence,  as  presumed,  ot  the  more  disabling 
infirmities, — men  whose  tenure  of  life  is  deemed  the  least  secure. 
This  ratio  of  mortality,  four  per  cent,  or  forty  per  1000,  is  only 
a very  little  higher  than  the  mean  ratio  of  that  of  the  active  army 
— thirty-seven  }>er  1000 — comprehending  the  young  and  the 
healthy  ; whereas  pensioners  are  all  presumed  to  be  worn  out  by 
age  and  long  service,  or  to  be  labouring  under  disabilities  of  a 
permanent  character. 

1 have  no  adequate  materials  to  enable  me  to  state  the  mean 
duration  of  service  of  the  men  w ho  enlist  for  the  army ; but  I am 
disposed  to  conjecture  that  it  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  al»ove  ten 
years.  It  has,  1 believe,  been  ascertained  that  the  average  length 
of  service  performed  by  the  men  now  on  the  permanent  Pension 
List,  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  I pon  these  grounds,  I 
conclude  that  enlistment  for  life,  as  a means  of  obtaining  an 
average  length  of  service  of  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  is 
a fallacy  ; and  consequently  J submit,  whether  it  would  not  be 
an  advisable  measure  to  alndish  enlistment  for  an  unlimited  period, 
and  to  adopt  a regulation  whereby  a soldier  might  have  the  option 
of  being  discharged  after  a certain  length  of  service,  say  ton  years. 
As  was  formerly  remarked,  there  is  much  probability  that  were 
recruits  engaged  for  a limited  period,  soldiers  would  serve  cheer- 
fully and  willingly  ; that  there  would  be  a great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  desertions,  and  fewer  men  discharged  for  alleged  dis- 
abilities, inasmuch  as  they  would  lie  infinitely  less  disj>osed  to 
allege  they  were  unfit  for  service,  and  Commanding  Officers 
would  probably  be  less  anxious  to  discharge  petty  delinquents, 
troublesome  men,  or  men  whose  disabilities  are  doubtful,  or  not  of 
a very  important  character. 

I am  opposed  in  principle  to  the  life-bondage  of  soldiers,  which 
no  doubt  differs  from  hereditary  slaver)',  inasmuch  as  their 
progeny  arc  not  slaves ; but  slaves  enjoy  some  advantages  to 
which  soldiers  have  no  claim.  A soldier  who  is  discharged,  at  his 
own  request,  under  twenty-five  years’  service,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
(tension  or  means  of  subsistence ; and  under  twenty-one  years’ 
service,  a soldier  may,  by  the  Warrant  of  1833,  be  discarded,  as 
a contractor  discards  his  labourers,  without  any  annuity  or  pro- 
vision for  life.  In  countries  where  slavery  obtains,  a master  is  not 
warranted  in  turning  away  a slave,  even  although  his  conduct  has 
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been  highly  reprehensible,  without  making  a provision  for  him — 
the  delinquent  must  be  subsisted.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  engagements  are  seldom  well  fulfilled  where  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  them  are  not  reciprocal,  or  for  the  immediate 
or  prospective  advantage  of  both  of  the  contracting  parties.  Life- 
bondage  has,  I believe,  the  effect  of  suppressing  individual  im- 
provement— of,  in  some  measure,  stultifying  the  human  mind. 
Why  are  we  tenacious  of  liberty,  but  because  it  gives  us  an  open 
field  for  that  exertion  of  our  minds  and  bodies,  whence  alone 
pleasure  can  proceed?  And  divinely  is  it  instituted  that  the 
activity  of  our  faculties  should  constitute  our  happiness,  whilst 
what  blesses  the  individual  enriches  the  species.  A recruit  who 
enlists  for  a definite  period,  or  whose  contract  entitles  him  to 
claim  and  obtain  his  discharge  after  a term  of  years,  reserves  the 
right  of  resuming,  at  a given  time,  the  place  he  occupied  among 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  thereby  retains  some  portion  of  natural 
liberty.  His  whole  period  of  service  is  cheered  with  the  reflection 
that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  retire  from  the  army  with 
credit  and  respectability — a hope  that  he  may  resume  the  employ- 
ment of  his  early  years,  and  regain  the  right  of  thinking  and 
acting  for  himself.  “ In  former  times,”  says  Lieut.-Colonel 
Campbell,  (A  British  Army  as  it  was,  is,  and  ouyht  to  be ,)  “ a 
soldier  could  not  commit  a greater  offence  than  to  presume  to 
think  or  act  for  himself ; and  I remain,”  he  adds,  “ still  in  doubt 
when,  or  at  what  rank,  an  officer  was  supposed  to  be  capable  or 
had  a right  to  think  ; and  as  for  education,  many  entertained  the 
strange  notion  that,  beyond  reading  and  writing,  which  were 
allowed  to  be  useful  to  non-commissioned  officers,  the  less  soldiers 
knew  the  better.” 

The  late  venerable  and  humane  Dr.  Jackson  states,  in  his 
excellent  work  On  the  Formation  of  Armies,  that  “ the  soldier 
has  no  liberty  to  exercise  his  mind  ; and  as  no  man  can  be  great 
or  even  good,  without  exercise  of  mind,  it  is  worthy  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  wise  to  determine  how  much  intellectual  liberty  may 
be  permitted  to  the  soldier  without  danger  to  the  sovereign 
authority.” 

Were  recruits  enlisted  under  such  terms  as  would  give  them  a 
claim  of  right  to  be  discharged  from  the  service  within  a moderate 
period,  I have  every  confidence  that  the  measure  would  contribute 
materially  to  prevent  desertion,  which  is  the  prevailing  delinquency 
of  the  British  army  at  home.  The  annual  loss  by  desertion, 
during  the  war,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  loss 
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by  death,  or  about  three  per  cent ; and,  during  the  year  1839,  no 
fewer  than  2110  soldiers  suffered  punishment  on  account  of  deser- 
tion, or  being  absent  without  leave.  When  so  considerable  a 
number  as  2110  deserters  were  restored  to  the  service,  the  number 
of  desertions  must  have  been  very  great.  Although  numerous 
individuals  desert  from  thoughtlessness,  or  from  some  temporary 
cause,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a great  proportion  of  the 
soldiers  who  desert  take  this  step  because  they  dislike  the  service, 
but.  more  especially  to  get  quit  of  an  engagement  which  has  no 
visible  limit,  and  to  obtain  better  wages.  It  is  not  very  surprising 
that  soldiers  should  run  considerable  risks  to  exchange  a weekly 
allowance  of  Is.  Id.  for  one  of  from  15^.  to  30s., — they  having  no 
claim  of  right  to  lie  discharged  after  any  period  of  service. 
There  is  nothing  easier  than  for  two  parties  to  keep  or  to  dissolve 
a contract,  when  keeping  or  dissolving  the  engagement  becomes 
the  interest  of  both ; but  a contract  is  preserved  with  great 
difficulty  which  it  is  the  interest  of  one  party  to  keep  and  the  other 
to  break.  Desertion  will,  in  all  likelihood,  continue  unabated, 
unless  the  service  becomes  more  generally  desirable,  more  nearly 
equal  in  remuneration  and  respectability  to  the  situation  of  arti- 
ficers, and  until  the  duration  of  engagement  is  rendered  a sj>ecific 
and  moderate  period. 

The  subjoined  return  of  the  desertions  which  took  place  in  the 
British  army,  for  the  ten  successive  years  comprehended  by  the 
document,  will  shew  the  prevalence  of  desertion,  and  the  extent 
of  the  evil  which  it  is  presumed  enlistment  for  a limited  period 
would  help  to  remedy. 

Adjutant-Gtnrrar * Office,  13/A  Xorcmiier,  1813, 


Years. 

Number  of  ' 
!)<*•  ruon*.  : 

Yearn. 

Nunjbrr  of 
D«*crtion$. 

1803 

4101  i 

1808 

6611 

1801 

5108 

1809 

4901 

1803 

7081 

1610 

4729 

1806 

5718 

1«11 

5026 

1807 

3878 

1812 

5918 

The  annual  number  of  recruits  required  for  the  army  at  present 
may  be  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  men;  consequently 
the  desertions  in  1812  were  equal  to  half  the  number  of  recruits 
now  levied. 


Chapter  V. 


SUICIDE. 

Suicide  is  presumed  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  army  than 
among  males  of  the  labouring  class  of  the  population,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  in  civil  life.  Out  of  68G  deaths  which 
took  place  among  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  a period  of  seven  years,  thirty-five,  or 
one  in  twenty  of  the  whole  mortality,  were  occasioned  by  self- 
destruction,  being  in  the  ratio  of  one  in  1274  of  the  strength.  In 
the  Prussian  army,  out  of  1333  deaths  which  took  place  during 
the  year  1838,  sixty-seven  were  caused  by  suicide,  being  one  in 
nineteen  of  the  mortality,  or  one  in  1821  of  the  strength.  The 
means  employed  to  destroy  life  in  Prussia  were  as  follows, — by 
fire-arms,  forty-eight ; hanging,  thirteen ; drowning,  four ; cutting 
the  throat,  two  ; total,  sixty-seven. 

Professor  Caspar,  in  his  work  on  this  subject,  informs  us  that 
suicide  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  Prussian  army  than  might 
be  expected,  considering  the  innumerable  improvements  which  it 
has  undergone.  “Notwithstanding  these  improvements,  there  is,” 
says  the  Professor,  “something  in  the  condition  of  modern  barracks, 
in  the  fact,  that,  even  at  present,  the  majority  of  common  soldiers 
must  remain  unmarried,  bound  neither  by  the  ties  of  wife,  nor 
child,  nor  home,  which  seems  calculated  to  lead  to  disgust  of  life 
and  suicide.”  Fear  of  punishment  is  supposed  to  be  sometimes 
the  cause  of  suicide  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  cause  operates  among  British  soldiers.  The 
aim  of  the  Prussian  Government  has  hitherto  been  to  awaken  a 
high  sense  of  honour  in  the  army  ; but,  says  Professor  Caspar, 
“ if  a soldier  must,  like  a slave,  undergo  the  most  disgraceful 
punishment,  should  he  steal  only  the  value  of  a farthing,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  many  hot-headed  young  men,  under  such 
influences,  destroying  themselves,  rather  than  suffer  their  sense  of 
honour  to  be  outraged.” 

In  1835,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  1044  suicides,  which 
is  about  one  to  every  15,320  in  the  whole  population,  or  one  suicide 
for  every  340  deaths.  The  frequency  of  suicide  in  military  life  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Reid  ( Philosophy  of  Death) : — 
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Soldiers  tire  (says  he)  very  strictly  tied  down  to  their  onerous  duties, — 
duties  which  are  often  both  very  humiliating  and  revolting,  and  which 
they  cannot  get  quit  of  in  the  course  of  their  service,  and  which  con- 
sequently, must  be  borne  with  through  the  greater  part  of  their  lifetime, 
in  the  gloomy  and  depressing  prospect  of  being  released  at  some  distant 
period  either  by  death  or  a discharge.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
human  mind,  under  such  circumstances,  should  resolve  on  its  own 
termination,  and  at  once  put  a period  to  its  miserable  consciousness  of 
existence. 

Hope  (says  an  old  Sergeant-Major,  with  whose  sentiments  I cor- 
dially concur)  is  not  only  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  hap- 
piness of  man ; but  man  may  be  said  to  live  upon  hope.  Hope  for 
something  or  other  he  will.  Some  will  have  no  hopes  of  leaving  the 
army,  but  will  live  on  the  hope  of  promotion.  The  number  of  these 
must,  however,  be  comparatively  small.  The  chief  hope  of  the  far 
greater  part  must  always  be  the  termination  of  the  servitude.  Let  this 
hope  be  built  upon  a positive  engagement,  and  the  soldier  contents 
himself  therewith,  because  the  foundation  is  sure,  and  clear  before 
his  eyes ; but  if  he  has  no  such  engagement  to  rest  upon,  he  seeks  for 
some  other  foundation,  and  desertion  is  the  first  that  presents  itself;  for 
he  must  have  hope,  or  he  cuts  his  throat. 

There  seem  to  be  certain  circumstances  connected  with  military 
life  in  the  array  which  render  soldiers  indifferent  to  a prolongation 
of  their  existence.  One  example  may  be  given: — • 

Private  H , belonging  to regiment,  was  brought  before  the 

Captain  of  his  company  for  having  been  drunk,  and  ordered  the  trilling 
punishment  of  two  or  three  days’  drill,  when  lie  gently  struck  this 
officer's  shoulder,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  “ There  now  is  death 
for  me.”  The  man  in  question  was  of  highly  respectable  extraction, 
and  a graduate  of  one  of  the  English  Universities.  He  drew  up  what 
he  intended  as  a defence,  but  was  dissuaded  from  the  avowal  of  the 
sentiments  and  disclosures  it  contained,  by  some  benevolent  persons, 
who  thought  it  might  operate  against  him.  The  purport  of  what  he 
intended  to  express  was  this : that  he  had  been  suspected  of  writing  a 
letter  in  a newspaper,  respecting  the  state  of  the  regiment,  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  that  he  had  ever  since  undergone  such  unremitting 
persecution  as  rendered  life  intolerable,  and  he  therefore,  by  the 
commission  of  this  crime,  hoped  for  death,  as  a termination  to  his  suf- 
ferings. He  did  not  name  any  one  as  his  persecutor,  but  intended 
merely  to  remind  the  court,  that  rational  beings  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
acting  as  he  and  others  had  done,  without  some  cause.  This  man  was 
sentenced  to  eight  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and  a month’s 
solitary  confinement  every  four  months. 

Had  Private  II committed  suicide,  instead  of  makintr  a 

shew  of  striking  his  Captain  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to  death, 
a coroner’s  inquest  would,  I think,  have  returned  a verdict  of 
temporary  insanity.  It  is  notorious  that  this  man  sought  death  a, 
a release  from  continued  suffering.  The  mind  becomes  unsettled 
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from  mental  anguish  ; and  whether  we  call  that  state  of  the  intellect 
insanity  or  not,  the  actions  are  often  regulated  by  reasonable 
motives.  The  existence  of  moral  insanity,  without  any  obvious 
intellectual  derangement,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  IIow  many 
murders  have  occurred  in  India,  from  apparently  very  unimportant 
causes,  such  as  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  annoyance  of 
soldiers  being  kept  longer  at  drill  than  they  deemed  just  or 
necessary,  or  employed  at  fatigue  duty  under  a tropical  sun. 


Chapter  VI. 


VICES  AND  VIRTUES  OF  SOLDIERS. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  too  much  the  practice  for  officers  to 
characterize  the  men  who  volunteer  for  the  array  as  the  very  dregs 
of  the  population, — ignorant,  vicious,  and  idle.  A late  writer  de- 
signates them  as  “ the  rabble  of  England, — all  that  is  vile  and 
despicable  in  the  three  kingdoms, — the  very  scum  and  refuse  of 
society.”  Now,  I do  not  think  that  recruits  art*,  as  a body,  more 
ignorant,  more  vicious,  or  more  idle,  than  the  majority  of  the 
class  from  which  they  are  taken,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  them  become  more  disorderly  after  enlistment.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  very  unseemly  for  officers  to  traduce  and 
depreciate  the  character  of  the  men  who  enlist.  What  purpose 
can  it  serve,  to  vilify  and  degrade  them,  except  as  an  excuse  for 
addressing  them  with  asperity,  or  treating  them  with  harshness? 
In  projHjrtiou  as  they  arc  ignorant,  let  measures  l>e  taken  to 
instruct  them : make  the  service  more  desirable,  and  military 
delinquencies  will  be  less  frequent.  Desertion,  which  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  army,  will,  in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
effected,  become  a rare  occurrence.  Good  men  may  be  made 
bad,  but  bad  men  will  not  be  made  good  by  degrading  and 
depreciating  them. 

With  reference  to  the  grade  of  society  of  those  who  commonly 
enlist,  I have  been  informed  that  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent,  in  Scotland  obtain  a relief  from  enlistment  by  paying  the 
smart  money  of  1/.,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  recruits  do  not  generally  belong  to  a 
very  destitute  class.  In  London,  the  number  of  recruits  who  pay 
smart  after  enlisting  into  the  East  India  Company’s  service  is 
about  four  per  cent.  The  folly  or  inconsiderateness  of  youth, 
anil  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  the 
real  causes  which  fill  the  ranks  of  the  British  army.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  the  Act  which  remits  all  debts  under 
thirty  pounds  is  an  encouragement  to  dishonest  men  to  enlist  for 
the  purpose  of  defrauding  their  creditors.  Great  delinquents,  or 
criminal  offenders,  rarely  becoming  soldiers ; and,  when  persons 
of  this  class  do  enlist,  they  commonly  soon  desert.  The  alleged 
vicious  propensities  of  soldiers  are  frequently  acquired  after  the 
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individuals  have  entered  the  array,  and  are  not  taken  into  the 
service  with  them.  A similar  result  is  said  to  occur  in  the  navy  ; 
for  it  has  been  observed,  that  men  taken  from  the  merchant 
service  with  a good  moral  character,  after  having  been  in  the  navy, 
though  but  for  a short  time,  become  more  or  less  corrupted,  so 
much  so  that  they  have  afterwards  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  in  the  mercantile  service.  In  the  army,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  temptations  to  vice  are  infinitely  more  frequent 
than  in  the  navy ; and  wherever  temptations  are  great,  and 
opportunities  easy,  not  a few  of  the  educated,  as  well  as  the 
uneducated  and  ignorant,  will  fall  into  error,  and  ultimately  into 
vice.  The  constitution  and  usages  of  a standing  army  are  un- 
favourable to  morality,  or  to  the  decorum  and  prudential  virtues 
which  more  or  less  regulate  civil  society,  inasmuch  as  nearly 
all  the  men  must  live  in  a state  of  celibacy.  Moral  turpitude 
frequently  leads  to  breaches  of  military  regulations,  and  ultimately 
to  punishment.  “I  know  not,”  says  Sir  James  Turner,  “ by  what 
authority,  for  what  reason,  or  by  what  instinct,  men  who  follow 
the  war  assume  to  themselves  a greater  liberty  to  sin  than  other 
mortals  do,  as  if  the  entering  themselves  in  a militia  did  let  them 
loose  from  all  civil  bonds  and  ties  of  human  society ; and  that 
which  in  a commonwealth  is  a capital  crime,  were  but  a venial 
'peccadillo  in  an  army.” 

As  soldiers,  the  men  of  the  British  army  cannot  be  surpassed  ; 
but  the  usages  of  the  service  tend  to  deteriorate  rather  than  to 
improve  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  In  India,  the 
soldier  is  liable  to  peculiar  disadvantages, — inaction,  the  depress- 
ing effects  of  the  climate,  the  frequent  recourse  to  stimulants,  and 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  spirituous  liquors.  But  there 
is  still  another  cause  of  moral  contamination  peculiar  to  the 
army  of  India,  whose  strength  is,  as  Lord  William  Bentinck 
states,  annually  recruited  by  the  reception  of  the  most  profligate 
and  worthless  characters  from  the  regiments  proceeding  to  Europe 
in  the  order  of  relief.  Hitherto,  he  states,  corporal  punishment  has 
been  more  frequent  in  India  than  in  any  other  military  command. 
Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  men  situated  as  soldiers  are,  and 
knowing  that  unexceptionable  conduct  leads  to  little  or  no  reward, 
should  often  become  reckless,  and  fall  into  bad  habits  and  low 
debauchery,  thereby  affording  an  apology,  or  a sufficient  reason, 
for  inflicting  punishment. 

On  the  1st  July,  1834,  Mr.  Ellice,  the  then  Secretary  at  War, 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  one  in  five,  of  the  British 
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army  at  home  had,  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year,  been 
confined  in  the  public  jails  as  a punishment  for  crimes.  This  is 
obviously  a very  high  ratio  of  delinquency ; but  if  the  Mutiny 
Act  and  Articles  of  War  are  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  military  offences  enumerated  therein 
would  not  in  themselves  be  considered  moral  crimes,  although 
highly  dangerous  to  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and 
consequently  to  the  country.  The  existence  of  a considerable 
degree  of  delinquency  anti  insuliordination  in  the  army  may  he 
easily  accounted  for,  without  attributing  to  the  men  who  enlist 
as  recruits  any  unusual  moral  depravity  or  propensity  to  vice. 
When  a youth  enlists  he  is  removed  from  parental  cart?  and 
solicitude,  and  any  other  moral  restraint  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed ; he  is  at  the  same  time  frequently  exposed  to  bad 
example  and  evil  communication,  by  wlijch  means  he  l>econies 
more  or  less  familiarized  with  vice.  The  army  presents  easy 
opportunities  and  great  incentives  to  licentiousness,  together 
with  numerous  concomitant  irregularities.  For  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  estimate  the  general  character  of  the 
offences  for  which  soldiers  are  tried  by  courts-martial,  I have  sub- 
joined an  abstract  of  the  manlier  of  soldiers  belonging  to  regiments 
and  depots  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  suffered  imprisonment 
during  the  year  1839,  shewing  the  nature  of  the  offences  in  classes 
for  which  that  punishment  had  been  awarded,  and  the  number  in 
each  class ; also  the  longest  and  shortest  period  of  confinement, 
and  the  average  period  for  each  class  of  offences. 


OFFENCES. 

Number 

Coofiaemeot  in  Day*. 

-offered 

Imprison- 

ment. 

longest 

Period 

awarded. 

Shortest 
Period 
awarded . 

Average 
Period  of 
earh  < T.ijm. 

Desertion 

1180 

365 

10 

70 

V iolence  to  Superiors — Insubordination 

159 

730 

it 

100 

Disobedience 

67 

450 

7 

48 

Quittiug  or  Sleeping  on  Poet  .... 

73 

221 

10 

68 

Drunkenness  on  Duty 

289 

152 

7 

43 

Habitual  Drunkenness 

111 

336 

7 

37 

Disgraceful  Conduct 

157 

365 

20 

81 

Absence  without  Leave 

930 

224 

3 

27 

Making  away  with  Necessaries  .... 

636 

363 

5 

26 

Miscellaneous — (Article*  <jf  ll'ar,  53  & 70) 

413 

365 

6 

32 

In  civil  life,  the  desire  of  gain  is  the  great  motive  to  crime,  and 
consequently  the  law  has  a principal  reference  to  offences  against 
persons  or  property ; but  in  the  army,  the  chief  delinquencies,  as 
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appears  by  the  above  abstract,  arise  from  a love  of  liberty,  or  an 
impatience  of  restraint,  want  of  due  obedience  to  superiors,  and 
an  inordinate  indulgence  in  sensual  gratifications.  Hence  the 
Articles  of  War  have  a special  reference  to  enforce  obedience, — a 
virtue  which  comprehends  the  leading  injunctions  or  principles  of 
military  law.  Military  offences  are  in  general  very  different  in 
their  nature  from  the  crimes  which  obtain  in  the  non-military 
classes  of  society,  many  of  them  being  neither  offences  against  the 
person  nor  property ; and,  as  a natural  consequence  of  this  differ- 
ence or  dissimilarity,  recruits  or  young  soldiers  may  be  punished 
for  errors  committed  in  ignorance.  “ It  is  harsh,”  says  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  “ though  it  may  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  unjust,  to  punish  a 
soldier  for  forgetfulness ; it  is  unjust  and  barbarous  to  punish  him 
for  ignorance.”  Would  it  not  be  a wise  and  humane  measure  to 
render  it  an  imperative  duty  in  the  Captains  of  companies  to 
instruct  their  men,  or  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed  by  the  Sub- 
alterns, so  as  to  make  them  understand  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  Articles  of  War?  Were  this  branch  of  duty  rendered 
compulsory,  officers  would  in  some  measure  become  responsible 
for  many  of  the  errors  to  which  young  soldiers  are  liable,  more 
especially  for  those  individuals  who  err  from  want  of  that  inform- 
ation which  ought  to  have  been  communicated  to  them.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  I take  leave  to  observe,  that  much  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  punish  crimes  of  a very  different  enormity 
with  the  same  degree  of  penalty ; for  no  circumstance  is  more 
likely  to  render  great  crimes  as  common  in  a community  as  the 
more  venial.  “ The  moral  judgments  of  men,”  says  Mr.  Mac- 
diarmid,  “ are  in  this  manner  confounded,  and  crimes  which 
receive  the  same  punishment  come  to  be  considered  the  same  in 
guilt.” 

I am  well  aware  that,  in  even  the  best  regulated  regiments, 
there  are  commonly  a few  individuals  who  are  ever  and  anon  in 
some  broil  or  other, — who,  by  long  indulgence  in  vicious  propen- 
sities, appear  to  lose  all  regard  to  the  injunctions  of  officers ; but, 
fortunately,  this  class  is  not  numerous,  and  more  generally  the 
culprits  tend  to  excite  feelings  of  commiseration  rather  than  a 
sentiment  of  vindictiveness. 

Notwithstanding  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  recruits  into 
the  army,  in  as  far  as  moral  character  and  education  are  con- 
cerned, and  notwithstanding  the  bad  example  to  which  soldiers 
are  frequently  exposed,  and  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
liable,  every  regiment  contains  many  excellent  and  deserving 
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individuals, — men  who  have  in  their  limited  sphere  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  talents,  their  integrity,  and  trustworthiness. 

Nowhere  have  I met  with  more  honourable  or  more  excellent 
men,  than  I have  found  in  all  ranks  of  the  army.  The  manual 
labour  class  of  society  are  endowed  with  similar  capabilities  of 
observation  with  the  class  above  them, — with  similar  faculties  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  exercise  of  the  moral  virtues ; 
but  where  the  temptations  to  vice  are  great,  and  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  improvement  are  few,  moral  excellence 
deserves  to  be  held  in  high  estimation.  We  may  naturally  expect 
most  lapses  where  there  is  most  temptation ; but,  on  the  other 
iiand,  a greater  amount  of  virtue  is  exercised  or  called  into 
being  by  resistance  to  temptation.  I shall  make  no  apology  for 
subjoining  Colonel  Napier’s  excellent  estimate  of  the  British 
soldier : — 


It  is  doubtless  fitting  that  there  should  be  some  amongst  us,  who 
look  forward  to,  and  propose  to  prepare  men’s  minds  for,  that  happy 
time  when  war  shall  cease  among  men.  It  is  also  proper  that  there 
should  be  others,  who  regarding  the  world  in  its  present  state  of  hos- 
tility, seek  to  raise,  as  much  as  our  nature  will  permit,  the  character  of 
that  necessary  institution,  an  army  (necessary,  however  much  we  may 
deplore  the  necessity),  and  to  render  it  a school  of  honour,  of  noble 
aspirations,  and  generous  and  exalted  sentiments.  Few  have  laboured 
in  this  vocation  more  steadfastly  or  more  successfully  than  Colonel 
Napier;  and  no  sentiment  evinced  throughout  his  work  does  him 
greater  honour,  than  his  generous  sympathy  for  the  patient,  hard- 
working, brave,  but  obscure  soldier,  without  whom,  and  his  rough 
virtues,  the  General  would  vainly  hope  for  glory,  or  his  country’s 
safety.  On  no  occasion  does  the  historian  seek  to  jvilliate  or  to  hide 
the  faults  of  the  soldier;  but  admitting  all  that  can  be  fairly  charged 
against  him,  he  still  challenges  for  him  the  highest  place,  as  his  just 
due  for  the  soldierly  virtues  which,  when  rightly  formed  and  properly 
commanded,  he  invariably  evinces.  Time  is  required  to  form  the 
habits  absolutely  necessary  for  the  soldier;  these  habits  are  virtuous 
habits ; just  so  much  as  a man  acquires  them,  he  becomes  a good 
soldier — and  exactly  in  the  same  degree  is  he  the  opposite  of  a villain. 
A mere  burst  of  valour,  the  daring  recklessness  which  might  lead  a 
villain  to  rush  into  action,  and  perform  therein  great  deeds  of  courage 
* — this  is  not  that  sedate  and  steadfast  habit  which  is  necessary  for  the 
veteran  soldier.  Any  bold  bad  man  may  fight  through  one  day  of 
battle ; but  a well-trained  soldier  can  alone,  with  honour  to  himself 
and  utility  to  his  country,  perform  the  arduous  duties  attendant  on  a 
long  campaign.  Shortsighted  is  the  policy  that  would  seek  to  degrade 
this  character.  The  interest  of  all  would  teach  us  to  exalt,  ennoble, 
and  purify  it ; to  foster  that  enthusiasm  which  flings  a radiant  glory 
over  the  path  of  the  soldier,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  honour,  his 
chief  reward,  is  attainable  by  all ; and  then  most  surely  to  he  won, 
when  by  great  deeds  most  deserved.  If,  without  this  exciting  hope, 
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the  British  soldier  has  performed  those  feats  of  valour  here  recorded, 
how  great  must  he  his  spirit,  how  quick  of  impulse  to  good,  how 
patient,  how  forbearing  ! Let  no  gross  natures  measure  his  worth  by 
their  own.  To  those  who  fancy  that  plunder  and  pay  are  his  coveted 
reward,  his  daring  must  appear  madness,  his  patience  folly  ; but  there 
are  noble  natures  among  the  poor  who  fight  for  a glory  not  given  by 
a Gazette,  and  love  their  country’s  honour,  even  though  that  country 
be  ungrateful. — ( Edinburgh  Review .) 


Chapter  VII. 


PUNISHMENTS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

The  object  of  the  following  sketch  is — 

1.  To  enumerate  and  describe  the  various  modes  of  inflicting 
punishments  which  have  been  in  ust'  in  the  military  force  of  this 
country. 

2.  To  trace  the  influence  of  civilization  and  public  opinion,  in 
gradually  meliorating  military  punishments. 

The  laws  of  civil  life  are  intended  to  establish  a rational, 
religious,  moral  state  of  society,  by  a steady  and  long-continued 
action  upon  human  nature : but  the  object  of  military  law  is 
simply  to  produce  prompt  and  entire  obedience  to  the  will  of  a 
superior.  “ An  army  is  a collection  of  armed  men,  obliged  to 
obey  one  man.” — (Locke.) 

The  Ilev.  Mr.  Colton  appears  to  have  bad  a very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  influence  of  the  military  law  of  the  Emperor 
Na}>oleon ; and  I believe  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  usages  of 
war  in  all  armies  are  frequently  but  little  influenced  by  rational, 
moral,  or  religious  motives. 

The  reverend  poet  thus  addresses  Napoleon  in  his  poem  on  The 
Con  flagration  of  Moscow, — 

Forge,  then,  the  links  of  martial  law,  that  bind. 

Enslave,  imhrute,  and  mechanize  the  mind ; 

Indite  the  conscript  code  with  iron  pen, 

That  cancels  crime,  demoralizes  men. 

The  Honourrble  A.  F.  Tytler,  in  his  Essay  on  Military  Law, 
tells  us,  that  “ the  martial  law  in  former  periods  of  our  history 
deserved  all  those  characters  of  tyranny  which  have  been  assigned 
to  it;”  and  he  also  designates  it  as  “an  antiquated  and  justly 
exploded  tyranny,”  while  he  characterizes  the  law  military,  when 
he  published  (1800,  and  Second  Edition  1806),  as  “a  well 
regulated,  moderate,  and  humane  system.” 

Sir  Charles  Napier  “is  of  opinion,  that  although  martial  law 
has  been  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  softened  lxjth  in 
its  ordinance  and  its  practice,  we  liave  maintained,  if  not  surpassed 
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our  former  military  glory  and  discipline.”  Can  we  have  a more 
satisfactory  evidence  that  military  discipline  may  be  established 
and  sustained  without  the  frequent  infliction  of  excessively  severe 
punishments  ? 

Military  punishments  are  regulated  by  the  Mutiny  Act,  the 
Articles  of  War,  and  the  General  Regulations  of  the  Army.  The 
Mutiny  Act  merely  enumerates  certain  crimes  which  may  he 
punished  with  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a court-martial 
shall  award ; while  the  punishment  of  all  other  crimes  is  left 
absolutely  at  the  discretion  of  courts-martial,  with  the  restriction 
only,  that  the  members  are  not  entitled  to  adjudge  the  loss  of  life 
or  limb  as  the  punishment  of  any  crimes,  hut  those  enumerated  in 
the  Act.  But  if,  with  this  single  exception,  they  spare  life  and  limb, 
they  are  authorised  to  punish  all  other  military  crimes,  namely, 
immorality,  misbehaviour,  or  neglect  of  duty,  either  with  corporal 
punishment,  imprisonment,  pecuniary  mulct,  or  with  a slight 
censure,  as  to  them  may  seem  best.  The  Sovereign  is,  however, 
allowed  to  regulate  this  discretion,  in  any  way  he  may  think 
proper,  and  to  make  what  regulations  he  pleases  for  the  direction 
of  the  courts-martial.  These  regulations  are  called  the  Articles 
of  War,  to  which  the  General  Regulations  are  subsidiary. 

Tytler  thus  describes  the  military  code  of  this  country  : — “ A 
British  soldier,  enjoying  in  common  with  his  fellow  subjects,  every 
benefit  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  bound,  by  the  military  code, 
solely  to  the  observance  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  profession, — a 
code  which  is  simple  in  itself,  reasonable  in  its  enactments , easy 
in  all  its  obligations , level  to  the  meanest  understanding,  and  more 
effectually  promulgated  and  better  known  than  any  of  the  ordinary 
statute  laws  of  the  realm.” — ( Essay  on  Military  Law,  <§'c., 
Second  Edition,  1806,  p.  25.) 

A late  writer  on  military  law  (Sir  Charles  Napier),  and  a much 
better  authority  on  the  usages  of  the  army  than  Mr.  Tytler,  gives 
a somewhat  different  account  of  the  British  military  code  : — 
“ Dreadful,”  says  he,  “ is  the  calling  of  a soldier,  and  dreadful 
must  the  means  be,  by  which  that  calling  is  fulfilled  during  war. 
A state  of  wTar  is  the  natural  state  of  an  army  ; and  military  institu- 
tions must  have  war  for  their  object,  or  they  are  without  sense.” 

“ As  a soldier,  obedience  is  ‘ the  Law  and  the  Prophets.'  IBs 
religion,  law,  and  morals,  are  in  the  ‘Orderly  Book.’  If  that  says 
‘ spare,’  he  spares : if  that  says  * destroy,’  he  destroys ! The 
conscience  of  a good  soldier  is  in  the  keeping  of  his  General,  who 
has  the  whole  responsibility,  before  God  and  man,  for  what  the 
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soldiers  do  in  obedience  to  his  orders.  Perfect  obedience  is  then 
a yoke  which  every  soldier  of  the  British  army  voluntarily  places 
upon  his  own  neck  when  he  enlists.” 

“ Those  alone,”  says  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny,  a retired  officer 
of  the  French  army,  “who  have  been  soldiers,  know  what  servitude 
is.  To  the  soldier  alone  is  obedience,  passive  and  active,  the  law 
of  his  life — the  law  of  every  day  and  of  every  moment ; obedience 
not  stopping  at  sacrifice,  nor  even  at  crime.  In  him  alone  is  the 
abnegation  of  his  self-will,  of  his  liberty  of  independent  action, 
absolute  and  unreserved  ; the  grand  distinction  of  humanity,  the 
responsibility  of  a moral  agent,  being  made  over  once  for  all  to 
superior  authority.” — ( London  and  Westminster  Review,  vol.  vii., 
p.  32.)  In  fact,  nothing  short  of  this  severity  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  order  that  one  individual  might  be  master  of  100,000 
armed  men.  Passive  obedience  from  grade  to  grade,  is  a con- 
dition essential  to  the  existence  and  efficiency  of  an  army.  “ When 
the  clock-maker  has  made  a clock,  it  goes  without  asking  why. 
Soldier,  you  must  be  like  the  clock  ; march,  turn,  halt,  and,  above 
all,  not  a word.” 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  object  of  military  law  is 
not  to  punish  moral  delinquencies,  in  other  words,  to  make  men 
virtuous  and  good,  but  to  produce  prompt  and  entire  obedience ; 
hence,  a military  offence  may  not  be  a crime  in  its  moral  sense. 
Military  crimes  are  usually  arranged  under  the  following  classes: — 

1.  Mutiny. 

2.  Desertion. 

3.  Violence  to  a superior ; Insubordination. 

4.  Disobedience  and  neglect  of  duty. 

5.  Quitting,  or  sleeping  on  post. 

G.  Drunk  on  duty,  under  arms. 

1.  Habitual  drunkenness. 

8.  Disgraceful  conduct. 

9.  Absence  w ithout  leave. 

10.  Making  away  with  necessaries. 

11.  Miscellaneous  crimes. 

( Vide  Articles  of  War , 70). 

Crimea  in  civil  or  social  life  are  commonly  classed  under  two 
heads,  namely — 1st,  offences  against  the  person ; 2nd,  offences 
against  property.  The  difference  of  the  character  of  the  require- 
ments of  social  and  military  law,  is  therefore  obvious. 

The  army  includes  w ithin  itself  the  germs  of  the  military  crimes 
committed,  and  at.  the  same  time  the  temptations  and  the  necessary 
facilities  for  their  development.  It  is  the  military  state  or  condition 
of  soldiers  which  in  some  measure  prepares  these  crimes,  and  the 
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criminal  may  be  said  to  be  the  instrument  to  execute  them.  A 
certain  number,  and  a certain  order  of  crimes,  are  the  necessary 
result  of  the  organization,  discipline,  usages,  and  services  of  the 
army.  Soldiers  who  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptations  to 
crime  and  disobedience  in  the  army,  and  who  were  discharged  as 
incorrigible  or  excessively  prone  to  commit  irregularities,  have 
become  industrious,  orderly,  respectable  members  of  civil  society. 

Military  law  (obedience)  has  in  all  ages  been  enforced  by  more 
rigorous  penalties  than  the  punishments  of  social  law.  To 
illustrate  the  rigour  sometimes  used  in'  this  respect,  I have 
subjoined  an  account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  a very 
remarkable  soldier. 

Private  Flanagan, regiment,  was  a fine-looking  soldier,  about 

six  feet  one  inch  in  height.  He  had  excellent  natural  talents,  and  had 
received  a tolerably  good  education.  He  had  acquired  a knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  could  speak  the  French  language.  When  the  regiment 
went  to  India,  he  was  in  a short  time  able  to  communicate  with  the 
natives  in  several  of  the  languages  of  the  country.  Although  Flanagan 
was  a smart  clever  soldier,  he  was  liable  to  commit  slight  breaches  of 
military  discipline,  and  his  name  was  consequently  sometimes  entered 
in  the  Defaulter  Books.  Being  a man  of  high  spirit  and  violent  temper, 
lie  could  ill  bear  the  reproaches  of  the  Adjutant,  who  repeatedly  censured 
him  for  his  irregularities.  On  one  occasion  he  became  so  irritated 
with  the  rebuke  he  was  receiving,  that  he  impatiently  pushed  the 
Adjutant  from  him  with  the  back  of  his  arm.  Flanagan  was  forthwith 
tried  by  a court-martial  for  offering  violence  to  the  Adjutant,  and 
sentenced  to  suffer  d6ath.  When  the  sentence  was  communicated  to 
him,  he  simply  observed  that  he  thought  the  award  of  the  court  was 
severe.  On  the  day  of  the  execution  he  preserved  the  most  remarkable 
firmness,  and  conducted  himself  with  the  strictest  decorum.  The 
square  having  been  formed,  he,  by  permission,  addressed  the  company 
to  which  he  belonged.  Having  reached  the  fatal  spot,  the  Fort- 
Adjutant  commenced  to  read  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial ; but 
having  lost  self-possession,  his  tongue  faltered,  which  being  observed 
by  Flanagan,  he  addressed  him  by  saying,  “ I see,  Sir,  that  you  are 
agitated;  pray  allow  me  to  read  the  proceedings  for  you.”  No  notice 
was,  of  course,  taken  of  this  offer.  He  then  begged  that  he  should  not 
be  blindfolded,  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  give  the  word  of 
command  to  the  execution  party ; both  of  which  requests  were  granted. 
He  finally  gave  the  word  of  command,  with  as  firm  a voice  as  a Ser- 
geant-Major is  accustomed  to  do  on  a drill  parade. 

Flanagan’s  untimely  fate  took  place  in  June,  1828,  at  Trichi- 
nopoly — he  having,  in  all  probability,  fallen  a victim  to  the  unwise, 
injudicious,  and  harassing  treatment  of  a superior  officer.  How 
far  it  was  beneficial  to  carry  the  capital  punishment  into  effect  in 
this  case,  it  is  not  for  mo  to  give  an  opinion.  The  crime  appears  to 
have  been  the  result  of  momentary  passion,  or  irritation,  not  a con- 
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sequence  of  design  ; and  perhaps  he  was  hardly  sensible  of  the  breach 
of  discipline  he  committed  in  the  act  for  which  he  suffered  death. 

It.  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  describe  the  different 
punishments  which  have  been  adopted  to  promote  order  and  pre- 
serve discipline  in  the  British  army,  and  to  notice  the  meliorations 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  in  these  punishments. 
The  improved  discipline  which,  according  to  competent  authority, 
has  taken  place,  notwithstanding  these  alterations,  inspires  a hope 
that  the  penalty  of  corporal  infliction  (flogging)  may  be  gradually 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  “ It.  is,”  says  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
“the  duty  of  Government  at  once  to  put  rewards  and  minor 
punishments  into  full  activity,  and  in  a complete  manner.  'Unis, 
the  lash  will  soon  liecome  obsolete ; and  this  is  the  safest  method 
that  can  Jje  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  flogging.”  With  this 
sentiment  I most  cordially  agree. 

We  have  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Ilenry'  Ilardinge  for  stating, 
that  good  discipline  may  be  preserved  without  much  punishment. 
His  words  are — “ The  state  of  discipline  in  which  the  army  now 
is,  and  the  gnat  diminution  of  corporal  punishment,  prove  that 
frequent  and  severe  floggings  do  not  produce  good  discipline. 
The  regiments  of  highest  reputation  in  the  service,  have  for  years 
had  the  fewest  punished  men.” — ( Evidence  on  Military  1 \tnish- 
ment#.  Quest.  5662.) 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  profession  into  which  the  improving  spirit 
of  the  age  has  made  such  deep  inroads,  as  the  military  and  naval 
branches  of  the  public  service.  The  meliorations  of  the  navy  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  after  the  mutinies  at  Spithead  and 
the  Non*,  and  to  have  been  progressive  and  important  ever  since. 
The  meliorations  of  the  army  made  an  important  step  in  1806 ; 
but  compared  with  the  navy,  they  have  been  less  progressive,  and 
°f  less  consequence.  Although  considerable  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  army,  still  much  requires  to  be  effected. 
Fortunately,  the  aid  of  public  discussion,  which  familiarizes  the 
mind  to  changes  and  improvements  in  our  institutions  and  usages, 
is  now  permitted  or  recognised,  by  which  means  alterations  are 
examined,  and  their  benefits  established  before  they  are  adopted. 
Without  previous  discussion,  changes  that  may  be  good,  abstractedly 
considered,  lose  half  their  benefit  by  being  precipitately  carried 
into  effect  In  the  language  of  the  Commissioners  on  Military 
Punishments,  “No  practice  can  be  long  maintained,  which  is  really 
contrary  to  the  well-considered  judgment  and  settled  feelings  of 
the  country.”  The  necessity  or  expediency  of  the  punishment  of 
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flogging,  must  depend  upon  public  opinion,  the  feelings  this 
mode  of  punishment  excites,  and  the  views  taken  of  it  by  the 
bulk  of  the  community  possessing  more  or  less  influence. 

The  following  sketch  is  calculated  to  shew  how  progressively 
public  opinion  changes.  The  different  kinds  of  military  punish- 
ments, as  well  as  the  different  degrees  of  severity  with  which 
they  were  inflicted,  together  with  the  relative  frequency  of  their 
occurrence,  mark  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
“world’s  mind”  in  this  respect,  and  shew  that  the  military  laws, 
as  well  as  the  civil  code  of  a country,  yield  to  the  influence  of 
popular  opinion — the  will  of  the  people. 

The  very  great  improvement  which  has  been  effected  during  the 
present  century  in  the  administration  of  military  law  and  military 
usages,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 
may  serve  as  a beacon  for  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  those 
who  linger  in  the  path  of  melioration,  and  anticipate  evils  from 
further  change. 

In  the  following  pages  my  object  has  been  principally  to  collect 
facts  which  may  serve  as  materials  for  future  enquirers,  who 
may  combine,  compare,  and  draw  deductions  from  them,  and 
by  that  means  render  them  practically  useful. 

The  first  regulation  on  record  which  refers  to  punishment  in  the 
army  is  the  Charter,  as  it  is  called,  of  Richard  I.,  which  was 
addressed  to  all  his  men  going  by  sea  and  land  to  Jerusalem,  and 
purports  to  have  been  made  in  the  first  year  of  that  monarch’s 
reign,  for  the  emergency  described.  The  ordinance  being  short 
is  here  inserted  verbatim. 

Cliinon,  l.?<  Richard , 1189. 

Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
&c.,  To  all  his  men  going  by  sea  to  Jerusalem,  greeting:  Know  ye,  by 
the  common  counsel  of  all  good  men,  we  have  made  the  underwritten 
ordinances. 

I.  — He  who  kills  a man  on  shipboard  shall  be  bound  to  the  dead 
man  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

II.  — If  the  man  is  killed  on  shore,  the  slayer  shall  be  bound  to  the 
dead  body  and  buried  with  it. 

III.  — Anyone  convicted  by  lawful  witnesses  of  having  drawn  his 
knife  to  stick  another,  or  who  shall  have  drawn  blood  of  him,  to  lose 
his  hand. 

IV.  — If  he  shall  have  only  struck  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  without 
drawing  blood,  he  shall  be  thrice  ducked  in  the  sea,  from  the  yard-arm. 

V.  — Anyone  who  shall  reproach,  abuse,  or  curse  his  companion,  shall, 
for  every  time  he  is  convicted  thereof,  give  him  so  many  ounces  of 
silver. 
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VI. — Anyone  convicted  of  theft  shall  be  shorn  like  a champion, 
boiling  pitch  shall  be  p>ured  on  his  head,  and  down  of  feathers  shaken 
over  it,  that  he  may  be  known,  and  he  shall  be  set  on  shore  at  the  first 
land  at  which  the  ship  touches. 

Champions  hired  to  fight  legal  duels  in  cases  of  murder  and 
homicide,  had  their  hair  clipped  or  shorn  close  to  their  heads. 

Richard  has  been  represented  in  history  as  a military  savage, 
only  redeemed  a little  by  the  profession  of  religion,  and  by  what 
is  called  chivalry. 

King  Richard’s  Articles  of  War  were  obviously  framed  after 
the  original  idea  of  punishment,  which  was  to  inflict  pain  on  a 
person  as  a satisfaction  or  atonement  for  some  offence  which  he 
had  committed.  The  law  of  retaliation,  lex  talionis,  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  punishments  awarded  by  which  are, — 

1.  Death  by  the  sword,  or  by  stoning,  followed  in  some  instances 
by  gibbeting  the  corpse  of  a criminal  for  a few  hours. — (Deut. 
xxi.,  23.)  2.  Rrile  from  the  congregation.  3.  Corporal  punish- 

ments, the  maximum  number  of  stripes  being  fixed  at  forty,  while 
the  amount  of  the  sentence,  which  could  not  legally  exceed  that 
number,  was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  4.  Fines.  5.  Offerings 
to  make  atonement  for  sin. 

In  the  Hindu  law  the  principle  of  retaliation  is  also  sanctioned : 
for  example,  whoever  breaks  a dam  or  sluice,  by  which  an  inun- 
dation would  be  caused,  shall  be  drowned  ; an  adulterer  shall  be 
burned  on  an  iron  bed ; a cut-purse  is  to  lose  two  fingers ; and  with 
whatever  limb  a thief  commits  an  offence,  even  that  limb  shall  the 
King  amputate. 

By  the  Regiam  Majestatem , or  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  which 
collection  is  supposed  by  several  authors  to  be  a mere  compilation 
from  the  old  laws  of  England,  it  appears  that  the  criminal  laws 
of  Scotland  were  framed  according  to  the  same  principle,  that 
of  retaliation.  For  example  : — 


Of  the  Price  of  Blood  and  Injuries. 

Kxod.  xxi.,  18. ; Levit.  xxiv. 

1.  Be  the  law  of  Scotland,  for  the  life  of  ane  man,  0 times  20  kye. 

2.  For  ane  fute,  1 marke. 

3.  For  ane  tuth,  12  pennies. 

4.  For  ane  wound  of  the  lenth  of  ane  inch,  12  pennies. 

5.  For  ane  strake  under  the  ear,  16  pennies. 

6.  For  ane  strake  with  ane  batton,  8 pennies ; and  gif  he  qulia  is 
stricken  falles  to  the  earth,  16  pennies. 
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7.  Item.  For  ane  wound  i’  the  face,  1 piece  of  golde,  that  is,  ane 
image  of  golde. 

8.  Item.  For  ane  broken  bane,  5 orce. 

9.  For  ane  wounde  under  the  claithes,  12  pennies. 

10.  For  ane  wounde  before  the  sleive,  16  pennies. 

11.  For  ane  visible  wound,  except  i’  the  face,  15  pennies. 

12.  For  ane  wound  above  the  end  (breath),  5 shillings. 

13.  Under  the  end,  (breath),  40  pennies. 

14.  For  ane  strake  with  the  fute,  40  pennies. 

15.  For  ane  strake  with  the  steiked  neif,  12  pennies. 

16.  Item.  Anent  the  straik  with  ane  palm  of  the  hand,  for  ilk 
finger,  12  pennies. 

17.  For  shedding  or  drawing  of  blude,  25  shillings. 

According  to  the  Articles  of  War  for  the  Dutch  army,  the 
principle  of  retaliation  was  in  some  respects  very  rigorously  ob- 
served. By  the  law,  as  it  stood  in  1717,  it  was  ordered,  that  “ if  a 
soldier  give  his  fellow  a box  on  the  ear,  he  is  to  receive  the  like 
from  him  on  the  head  of  the  regiment ; or,  if  an  affront  of  any 
kind  be  given,  he  who  offers  it  is  ordained  in  a public  manner  to 
repair  the  other’s  honour.” 

In  ancient  times  it  was  customary  for  Kings,  or  officers  in  com- 
mand of  armies,  to  form  regulations,  or  Articles  of  War,  for  the 
soldiery,  at  the  commencement  of  a campaign.  These  regulations 
chiefly  respected  the  chastisement  of  military  offenders,  or  offences 
which  the  officer  in  command  considered  necessary  to  punish  to 
preserve  order  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  In  these 
regulations  the  infliction  of  death  is  the  first,  and  ever-present 
resource.  “ Drawing  (dragging),  hanging,  quartering,  and  be- 
heading are  awarded,  without  any  discrimination,  against  offences 
of  the  most  dissimilar  quality,  and  of  the  most  contrasted  charac- 
ter.” Not  only  the  capital  but  the  secondary  punishments  were 
of  a most  ferocious  and  sanguinary  description,  such  as  dismem- 
berment, maiming,  or  fracturing  of  the  limbs,  boring  of  the  tongue 
with  a red-hot  iron,  and  burning  or  branding  the  cheek,  and 
cutting  oft'  the  left  ear. 

Grose  (Military  Antiquities)  informs  us,  that  in  many  in- 
stances where  a corps,  or  a considerable  body  of  men,  were  guilty 
of  a crime  for  which  the  established  punishment  was  death,  to 
prevent  too  great  weakening  of  the  army,  the  delinquents  were 
decimated,  every  tenth  man  being  executed  ; sometimes  corps 
were  decimated  by  ranks  and  files.  In  cases  where  a few  only 
were  condemned  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  example,  the  whole  were 
ordered  to  cast  dice  on  the  drum-head,  sometimes  under  the 
gallows,  and  the  requisite  number  of  persons  who  threw  the  low 
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numbers  were  doomed  to  death.  It  appears  by  authentic  docu- 
ments that  this  method  of  casting  dice  was  practised  in  Ireland  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  William  III.  Indeed,  casting  dice  seems  to 
have  been  practised  in  the  case  of  desertion  until  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  and,  perhaps,  to  a much  later  date.  I have  heard  of  a 
regiment  which  was  on  service  in  India,  not  fifty  years  ago,  when, 
in  consequence  of  marauding,  the  majority  of  the  corps  were 
prisoners  to  the  minority.  In  this  case  a few  delinquents  were 
selected  by  ballot  from  the  whole  number,  and  punished  at  the 
halberts. 

The  decimation  of  corps  apjiears  to  have  been  recognised  as  a 
legitimate  punishment  in  the  Austrian  army  during  the  present 
century.  After  the  battle  of  Wagram  the  Archduke  Charles 
issued  a General  Order,  (7th  July,  1809,)  of  which  the  following  is 
au  extract : — 


In  every  regiment  which  shall  hereafter  conduct  itself  in  a similar 
(cowardly)  manner,  the  tenth  man  shall  be  condemned  to  die,  and 
the  rest  distributed  among  other  regiments.  The  Commanding 
Officers  shall  be  cashiered,  and  all  other  officers  dismissed.  Cries  of 
alarm  among  the  troops  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  military  law,  it  appears 
that  until  a comparatively  recent  jicriod  almost  every  important 
case  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  discretion  of  the  ( 'ommander-in- 
Chief  of  an  army.  “The  High  Marshal  shall  make  choice  of  a 
good  Provost,  to  whom  he  may  commit  the  handling  of  smaller 
matters,  always  retaining  the  greater  causes,  and  such  as  concern 
life,  to  be  heard  by  himself.” — (Digges,  Stratioticos.) 

The  ordinances  of  war,  during  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  contained  a minute  enumeration  of  military 
crimes,  and  a dear  denunciation,  so  far  as  they  admitted  of  pre- 
cision, of  their  correspondent  punishments.  Death,  fines,  and  for- 
feitures appear  to  have  been  very  common  punishments;  the  latter 
being  imposed  on  many  slight  transgressions,  whether  committed 
by  private  soldiers  or  officers.  The  emoluments  of  the  Earl 
Marshal  depended  in  a great  measure  ujxin  the  fines  which  were 
thus  imposed.  Under  such  a system  of  temptation,  where  officers 
had  a beneficial  interest  in  the  delinquencies  of  soldiers,  neither 
honesty  nor  humanity  could  be  expected  to  prevail. 

The  punishments  mentioned  in  the  Lawes  and  Ordinances 
Militarie  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  Captain-General  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Army  and  Forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  Ccc.  &e.,  1579, 
are  as  follows: — “Death  with  torments;  death;  loss  either  of 
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life  or  limb ; banished  the  army  ; fines ; loss  of  place  and  wages ; 
imprisonment.”  Vagrant  women  were  to  be  whipped  ; but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  punishment  of  the  gauntlet  or  flogging 
had  been  then  introduced  into  the  army. 

Great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  discord  ; for 
according  to  an  ordinance  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s,  “No  man 
shall  quarrel,  brawl,  or  make  any  fray  within  the  camp,  or  tower, 
or  garrison,  upon  pain  of  loss  of  life  or  limb,  at  the  discretion  of 
he  General  or  Marshal.”  Blasphemy  or  profane  swearing  was 
punished  by  “loss  of  5s.  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the 
first  offence  ; for  the  second,  five  days’  imprisonment ; and  for  the 
third,  loss  of  his  place  and  wages.”  The  punishment  for  blas- 
phemy in  the  Spanish  army  at  this  time,  was,  “ for  the  first 
offence,  thirty  days’  imprisonment;  for  the  second  sixty,  and  to 
be  shamed  openly  with  a gag  on  his  tongue;  and  for  the  third 
to  be  made  a galley-slave,  either  perpetually,  or  to  some  time 
certain.” 

“ Any  Captain  finding  any  soldier,  of  what  band  or  company 
soever,  which  hath  transgressed  any  of  these  lawes  and  ordinances, 
may  take  him  and  bring  him  unto  the  Marshal  to  be  punished.” 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Captain  had  anything  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  punishment  a soldier  received  from 
a Provost-Marshal,  who  seems  to  have,  in  most  cases,  been  both 
judge  and  executioner.  According  to  Digges,  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  military  ordinances  practised  among  the 
Spaniards : — “ For  that  drunkenness  doth  turn  men  into  beasts, 
and  makes  them  so  many  times  utter  words  tending  to  mutinies 
and  new  sects  in  religion , if  any  man  drink  dronk,  he  shall  be 
chastised  as  a ninfamous  person,  with  a banne  that  shall  publish  his 
fault.” — (*S 'tratiolicos.) 

The  profession  of  religion  was  in  early  times  enforced  by  means 
of  heavy  penalties ; for  example,  according  to  the  Lawes  of 
Armes,  §c.,  (published  by  Sutcliffe  in  1593,)  “Notorious  swearers 
and  blasphemers  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  qualitie  of 
their  offence,  yea  with  death,  if  their  faults  be  heynous.” 

The  punishment  of  imprisonment,  and  a diet  of  bread  and  water, 
is  a very  ancient  mode  of  chastising  soldiers,  and  one  which  is  still 
in  use  at  the  present  day.  The  following  law  is  extracted  from 
Sutcliffe,  p.  305 : — “ For  that  God  is  greatly  offended  with 
drunkenness,  and  the  abuses  that  come  of  it ; and  forasmuch  as 
all  camps  and  garrisons  are  thereby  much  disordered,  and  many 
good  men  suffer  for  the  abuse  of  such  lewd  drunkards  : therefore, 
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such  arc  to  be  imprisoned  and  fedde  tcith  bread  and  voter,  so  long 
as  the  qualitie  of  their  offence  shall  deserve.” 

Bv  an  article  in  the  Laves  and  Ordinances  of  IVarre,  $*c., 
promulgated  by  Ilis  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
commanded  the  Royal  army  in  1640,  it  appears  that  officers  were 
in  the  habit  of  chastising  soldiers  in  a summary  way  by  manual 
correction.  The  article  in  question  is  as  follows : — “ No  man  shall 
resist,  draw,  lift,  or  offer  to  draw,  his  weapon  against  an  officer 
correcting  him  orderly  for  his  offence,  upon  pain  of  death.”  A 
similar  article  is  comprehended  in  the  leaves  and  Ordinances  of 
fVarre , established  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  Resistance  to  a commanding  officer,  or  contumacy  in  a 
soldier,  such  as  taking  hold  of  an  officer’s  rod,  or  cane,  where- 
with he  was  beaten,  was  by  the  Romans  deemed  a capital 
offence.  By  the  Ordonnances  of  Louis  XIV.,  a soldier  who 
struck  an  officer  was  to  have  a hand  chopped  off,  and  then  to  be 
hanged. 

In  1642,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  commanded  the  Parliamentary 
army,  published  a code  of  Laves  and  Ordinances  of  IVarre,  $c., 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  present  Articles 
of  W ar.  This  code  enumerates  certain  crimes  which  are  to  be 
punished  with  death,  while  the  punishment  of  all  other  offences 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a council  of  war.  There  are  from 
forty  to  fifty  delinquencies  mentioned  for  which  death  may 
Ik1;  awarded.  The  secondary  punishments,  especially  enume- 
rated, are,  “ lxiring  the  tongue  with  a red-hot  iron ; loss  of 
pay ; confinement  in  prison,  with  only  bread  and  water ; riding 
the  wooden  horse ; and  degradation  to  serve  as  pioneers  and 
scavengers.” 

In  the  same  code  of  laws  it  was  ordered  as  follows  : — 
“ First,  let  no  man  presume  to  blaspheme  the  holy  and  blessed 
Trinity,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Sonne,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  nor  the  known  articles  of  our  Christian  faith,  upon  pain 
to  have  his  tongue  bored  with  a red-hot  iron.”  The  offence  of 
blasphemy,  namely  impugning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  punishable  at  common  law  by  fine  and 
imprisonment ; but  while  it  was  forbidden  by  an  Article  of  W ar, 
and  remained  within  the  cognizance  of  a court-martial,  it  was 
treated  with  a much  heavier  penalty,  the  blasphemer  being  liable 
to  have  his  tongue  1 Hired  through  with  a red-hot  iron,  even 
at  so  late  a period  as  the  reign  of  King  James  II. — ( Vide  Fourth. 
Article,  of  li  ar,  James  II.) 
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We  are  informed,  that  “ a soldier  of  Okey’s  regiment  was,  on 
the  26th  July,  1650,  sentenced  by  a court-martial  to  be  bored 
through  the  tongue  with  a red-hot  iron , and  to  run  the  gantlope 
through  four  companies,  for  uttering  blasphemous  words,  he  being 
at  the  time  in  a ranting  humour  with  drinking  too  much.” 

The  punishment  of  the  “gantlope”  will  be  better  understood 
by  the  following  sentence,  which  was  passed  on  two  soldiers  for 
deer-stealing:  the  punishment  took  place  in  September  1649  : — 
“ That  they  be  stripped  naked  from  the  waist  upward,  and  a lane 
to  be  made  by  half  of  the  Lord  General’s  regiment  of  foot, 
and  half  of  Colonel  Pride’s  regiment,  with  every  soldier  a 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  and  they  to  run  through  them  in  this 
posture,  every  soldier  having  a stroke  at  their  naked  backs  and 
breasts,  arms,  or  where  it  shall  light ; and  after  they  have 
run  the  gantlope  in  this  manner,  they  are  to  be  cashiered  the 
regiment.” 

Tongue-boring  seems  to  have  been  frequently  employed  as  a 
punishment  in  the  seventeenth  century,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
North  America.  In  1656,  James  Naylor,  one  of  the  first 
Quakers,  was  sentenced  to  be  set  on  the  pillory,  at  Westminster, 
during  the  space  of  two  hours  on  Thursday,  and  on  Saturday  he 
was  to  be  whipped  by  the  hangman,  through  the  streets,  from 
Westminster  to  the  Old  Exchange,  London,  and  there  to  be  set 
on  the  pillory  for  the  space  of  two  hours.  Here  his  tongue  was 
to  be  bored  through  with  a hot  iron,  and  branded  in  the  forehead 
with  the  letter  B : he  was  afterwards  to  be  whipped  a second 
time,  and  to  undergo  a variety  of  other  modes  of  punishment. 
“I  went,”  says  Burton,  a Member  of  Parliament,  and  my 
authority  in  regard  to  this  case,  “ to  see  Naylor’s  tongue  bored 
through,  and  him  marked  in  the  forehead,  l ie  put  out  his  tongue 
very  willingly,  but  shrinked  a little  when  the  iron  came  upon 
his  forehead.  He  was  pale  when  he  came  out  of  the  pillory, 
but  high  coloured  after  tongue-boring.” 

It  was  Louis  IX.,  King  of  France,  who  for  his  virtues  was 
numbered  among  the  saints,  that  first  sentenced  blasphemers  to 
have  their  tongues  bored  with  a hot  iron,  being  a species  of 
retaliation — the  sinning  member  suffering  the  punishment.  An 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  declared,  that  “ those  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  having  sworn  by,  or  blasphemed,  the  holy  name  of 
God,  or  His  most  holy  mother,  or  of  His  saints,  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  pay  a fine  ; for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  a double, 
triple,  and  quadruple  fine  ; for  the  fifth,  shall  be  put  in  the 
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storks ; for  the  sixth,  shall  stand  in  the  pillory  and  lose  the  upper 
lip  ; for  the  seventh,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out. 

In  1813,  a Bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Smith,  and 
passed,  to  grant  further  relief  to  individuals  differing  in  opinion 
from  the  Church  of  England,  with  respect  to  certain  penalties 
impased  by  law  on  those  who  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  to  extend  to  such  persons- the  benefits  conferred  on  all  other 
Protestant  dissenters.  This  Act  may  be  said  to  have  had  a special 
reference  to  the  army,  inasmuch  as,  by  an  Article  of  \\  ar,  a soldier 
was  liable  to  a heavy  penalty  for  impugning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Smith’s  Bill,  the  Article  has 
l>een  modified  as  follows : — 

“Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  presume  to  speak  against  any 
known  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  shall  be  delivered  over  to  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  law.” 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  commissioned  officers  were  as  liable 
to  l>e  sentenced  by  a court-martial  to  the  corporal  punishment  of 
having  the  tongue  bored  with  a red-hot  iron  for  blasphemy,  as 
privates.  This  punishment  remained  on  the  military  statute  book 
until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

A very  summary  mode  of  punishing  cowardice  was  directed  to 
be  adopted  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ; for,  on 
the  descent  of  a British  force  in  Jamaica  about  the  year  1655, 
General  Venables  issued  orders  that  if  any  man  should  be  found 
to  run  away,  the  next  man  to  him  should  put  him  to  death,  which, 
if  he  failed  to  do,  he  should  be  liable  to  the  severest  punishment 
by  a court-martial. — [Vide  M‘ Arthur  on  Courts- Martial .)  The 
above  order  of  General  Venables  is  still  more  severe  than  a 
somewhat  similar  rule  in  the  Roman  army,  which  directed  that 
whosoever  first  fled  in  battle,  was  not  only  liable  to  capital 
punishment,  hut  it  was  permitted  (not  ordered,  however)  to  any 
man  to  kill  him  without,  as  Bruce  says,  further  sentence  or 
solemnity. 

Military  punishments  being  greatly  modified  by  the  judicial 
punishments  in  civil  life,  it  will  be  necessary  for  ine  to  advert  to 
them  occasionally  in  the  course  of  this  sketch.  The  legal  punish- 
ments inflicted  for  social  offences,  according  to  the  Saxon  laws, 
were — death , by  hanging  and  sometimes  by  stoning  ; fmes ; im- 
prisonment ; outlawry;  banishment;  slavery;  transportation ; 
vkippiny  ; branding;  the  pillory ; amputation  of  limb  ; mutilation 
of  the  nose ; castration  ; mutilation  of  the  ears  and  lips  ; plucking 
out  the  eyes ; and  tearing  off  the  hair. 
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The  punishments  of  more  modem  times  were  as  follow : — 

I. CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

Capital  punishments  must  be  either  retributive  or  exemplary. 
How  inadequate  are  our  means  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  moral 
guilt,  in  most  cases,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  award  a due  retributive 
punishment  in  physical  or  mental  suffering!  “To  acquire  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  guilt  attached  to  an  individual  for  an 
act  of  delinquency,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  out  the  secret 
springs  that  had  led  to  the  commission  of  each  particular  act — 
how  much  of  the  motive  arose  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
acting  momentarily  on  the  mind,  how  much  from  a hardened 
disposition,  and  how  much  from  mere  weakness  and  mental  im- 
becility.” The  vagaries  of  incipient  and  temporary  insanity  are 
easily  mistaken  for  the  outbreaks  of  reasoning  insubordination; 
and  after  an  offence  has  been  committed,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
obtain  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  responsibility  or  of  the 
motives  of  a delinquent,  so  as  strictly  to  apportion  punishment  to 
guilt. 

Exemplary  punishments  are  perhaps  not  less  difficult  to  award. 
To  punish  one  man  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  some  other 
unknown  person  from  the  commission  of  crime,  can  scarcely  be 
defended  upon  the  common  principles  of  justice,  even  if  it  were 
demonstrated  that  exemplary  punishments  are  beneficial.  But 
how  rarely  is  it  obvious  that  punishments  inflicted  for  example’s 
sake  have  possessed  much  of  the  deterring  principle. 

1.  Death  by  hanging. — In  high  treason  the  punishment  is  in 
general  very  solemn  and  terrible.  The  delinquent  is  to  be  drawn 
to  the  gallows,  and  not  to  he  carried,  or  to  walk,  though  usually  a 
sledge  or  hurdle  is  allowed,  to  preserve  the  offender  from  the 
extreme  torment  of  being  dragged  on  the  ground.  He  is  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut  down  alive.  His  entrails  are  to 
be  taken  out,  and  burned  while  he  is  yet  alive.  Then  his  head  is 
to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  the  head 
and  quarters  being  at  the  King’s  disposal. 

2.  Death  by  beheading. — This  punishment  was  introduced  by 
the  Normans,  as  being  a less  ignominious  mode  of  putting 
criminals  of  high  rank  to  death. 

3.  Death  by  burning  alive. — The  punishment  of  females  for 
petit  treason,  or  murder  in  the  most  odious  degree,  was,  until  near 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  be  burned  alive.  On  the  24th 
October,  1773,  Mrs.  Herring  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  her 
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husband,  and  burned  alive  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin.  Burn- 
ing alive  was  the  punishment  awarded  for  heresy , sorcery,  witch- 
craft, and  conjuration.  In  this  respect  the  civil  law  imitated  the 
express  law  of  God,  “ Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a witch  to  live.” — 
(Exodus  xxii.,  18.)  In  Scotland  thousands  of  persons  were 
burned  in  the  period  of  about  100  years.  The  last  execution  ot  a 
Scottish  witch  took  place  at  Dornoch,  Sutherlandshire,  in  1722. 
Having  been  brought  out  for  execution,  and  the  weather  being 
cold,  the  victim,  a poor  old  woman,  sat  composedly  before  the 
pile,  warming  herself  by  the  fire  prepared  to  consume  her,  while 
the  other  instruments  of  death  were  making  ready. 

Capital  punishments  were  rare  under  the  Saxon  Kings  and  the 
early  Norman  Sovereigns.  Richard  I.  repealed  the  penalties  of 
castration,  loss  of  eyes,  and  cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet,  in 
consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  severity  of  these  punishments 
preventing  prosecutions. 


II. — SECONDAHY  PUNISHMENTS. 

1.  Banishment — Transportation. — By  a statute  {Missed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  enacted,  that  “ such  rogues  as  were 
dangerous  to  the  inferior  people  should  lie  lwmished  the  realm.” 
Transportation  was  not  brought  into  common  operation  until  after 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  Under  the  statutes  of 
George  I.  transportation  to  America  lasted  from  1718  till  the 
commencement  of  the  War  of  Independence,  in  1775.  Transport- 
ation was  resumed  by  a statute,  24th  Geo.  III.  ; and  in  the  month 
of  May  1787,  the  first  band  of  convicts  left  England,  which  in  the 
succeeding  year  founded  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Mutilation , by  cutting  off  the  hands  or  ears,  cutting  out  the 
tongue,  &c. — A person  who  struck  another  in  the  place  where  the 
King  resided,  was  liable  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  by  a statute 
of  Ilenry  V III. ; and  by  another  of  Elizabeth,  the  exportation  of  a 
sheep  incurred  a forfeiture  of  the  left. 

3.  Perpetual  or  temjjorary  Imprisonment , with  or  without  hard 
labour. 

4.  Slitting  the  Nostrils — Branding. — In  all  felonies  where  the 
benefit  of  clergy  was  allowed,  the  criminal  was  to  be  marked  w ith 
a hot  iron,  with  the  letters  T or  M,  for  thief  or  manslaytr,  on  the 
left  hand,  and  rogues  were  to  be  burned  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
letter  II.  Prynne,  the  eminent  compiler  of  records,  who  published 
a pamphlet  reflecting  on  the  hierarchy,  was  sentenced  to  be  branded 
on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S and  L — seditious  liMler. 
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5.  Fine. 

6.  Whipping. — The  punishment  of  whipping  appears  to  have 
been  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  jailors,  who  could  inflict  the 
penalty  how  and  when  they  pleased.  Corporal  punishment  is 
becoming  daily  more  unpopular  in  this  country,  and  its  practice  is 
fast  going  into  disuse.  Whipping  is  now  seldom  used,  except  for 
juvenile  offenders. 

The  public  and  private  whipping  of  females  was  abolished  in 
1830. 

7.  The  Pillory. — A scaffold  for  persons  to  stand  on,  to  render 
them  infamous.  In  some  cases  the  head  was  put  through  a hole, 
the  hands  through  two  others,  the  nose  slit,  the  face  branded  with 
one  or  more  letters,  and  one  or  both  ears  there  cut  off.  Many 
persons  died  in  the  pillory,  by  being  struck  with  stones  by  the  mob. 
The  pillory  was  totally  abolished  by  Act  1st  Victoria,  June  1837. 
In  1832  it  was  abolished  in  France. 

The  Scottish  pillory,  collistriguum,  or  neck-stretcher,  has  long 
fallen  into  desuetude.  By  this  instrument  a very  savage  punish- 
ment was  inflicted.  The  culprit  being  placed  on  a low  scaffold,  in 
a standing  position,  his  neck  was  encased  in  a wooden  collar,  or 
board,  not  so  closely  as  to  provoke  suffocation,  but  being  elevated 
to  such  a height  as  just  to  allow  the  tip  of  the  toes  to  barely  touch 
the  ground,  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  chin  and  back  of  the 
head  produced  a painful  sensation.  Nearly  allied  to  the  collis- 
triguum was  the  punishment  of  the  jougs,  from  jugum,  a yoke, 
formerly  in  use  in  Scotland.  Evil  doers  were  chained  to  the  gate- 
ways of  parish  churches  by  means  of  the  jougs,  an  iron  collar 
fastened  with  a padlock.  This  infamous  punishment  was  frequently 
administered  at  the  instance  of  Church  Courts.  Sometimes  the 
culprits  wTere  dressed  in  sackcloth,  and  passengers  had  a liberty  of 
spitting  on  individuals  so  unfortunately  condemned  to  this  species 
of  pillory.  The  last  person  exhibited  in  the  jougs  or  brangus,  at 
Inverness,  as  an  example  to  offenders,  wras  a military  officer,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macbean. 

8.  The  Stocks. — A wooden  machine  to  put  the  legs  of  offenders 
in,  by  way  of  punishment,  in  divers  cases  ordained  by  statute.  In 
1376  the  Commons  prayed  the  King  for  the  establishment  of 
stocks  in  every  village.  Formerly  in  great  houses,  as  also  in  some 
colleges,  there  were  moveable  stocks  for  the  correction  of  servants. 
A whipping-post  usually  adjoined  the  stocks. 

9.  The  Ducking  Stool. — Scolding  women  used  to  he  placed  in 
a ducking-stool,  and  then  suspended  over  a deep  pond,  into  which 
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they  were  let  down,  and  plunged  under  water  thrice.  The  duck 
ing-stool  was  not  abolished  in  Liverpool  before  the  year  1770. 


From  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  punishments  employed  in 
this  country,  it  will  appear,  that  they  almost  all  involve  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain  by  different  means,  as  death,  mutilation  of  the  body, 
flogging  or  beating,  privation  of  bodily  liberty,  banishment,  forced 
labour,  limited  diet,  pecuniary  fine,  branding,  &e.  At  certain 
periods  particular  modes  of  punishment  have  prevailed,  which 
having  been  found  inefficacious  or  unpopular,  have  been  super- 
seded by  other  forms  which  have  also  given  way  in  their  turn, 
and  the  same  punishment  has  been  much  more  frequently  em- 
ployed at  one  time  than  at  another.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
that  w nothing  that  philanthropy  or  sagacity  can  suggest,  will 
ever  render  human  punishment  other  titan  it  is,  a coarse,  indis- 
criminating,  and  imperfect  preventive  of  crime,  often  demoralizing 
instead  of  reforming,  and  only  inflicted  because,  on  the  whole,  it 
represses,  as  we  hope,  more  mischief  than  it  occasions.  Crime, 
misery,  anti  punishment,  considered  abstractedly,  are  evils  in 
every  shape — the  last,  among  the  heaviest  evils  which  society 
must  necessarily  endure.”  Hitherto  the  institutions  which  have 
been  established  for  secondary  punishment,  have  been  found 
to  be  radically  inefficient  or  vicious  ; every  mode  of  punishment 
which  has  yet  been  tried,  has  disappointed  the  expectations  in 
which  it  originated.  One  result  is,  I believe,  quite  certain, 
that  in  as  far  as  regards  the  repressing  of  crime,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  good  conduct,  degrading  and  severe  punishments  have 
failed  to  a much  greater  degree  than  penalties  of  a comparatively 
lenient  character. 

By  Acts  which  have  been  passed  during  the  present  century, 
the  penalties  of  the  statute  law  have  been  greatly  meliorated  ; for- 
merly they  were  excessively  severe,  so  much  so,  that  we  look  hack 
with  horror  and  disgust  at  the  offences  which  were  punished,  and 
the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  upou  individuals.  For  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  heretics 
and  witches  were  committed  to  the  flames.  The  cutting  of  a twig, 
and  assassinating  a parent, — breaking  a fish  pond,  and  poisoning  a 
whole  family,  or  murdering  them  in  their  sleep,  all  incurred  the 
same  penalties ; and  two  hundred  different  actions,  many  not 
deserving  the  name  of  offences,  were  punishable  by  death.  The 
statute  gave  the  text,  and  the  tribunals  wrote  the  commentary  in 
letters  of  blood,  and  extended  its  penalties  by  the  creation  of  con- 
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structive  offences.  In  February  1785,  twenty  persons  were  hanged 
at  once  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  number  of  capital  offences  was  greatly  increased  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  stated,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that, — 

4 offences  were  made  capital  by  the  Plantagenets. 

27  by  the  Tudors. 

36  by  the  Stuarts ; and 
156  by  the  House  of  Brunswick. 


When  Blackstone  wrote  his  Commentaries , there  wrere  160 
offences  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  attached. 

Capital  offences  having  recently  been  greatly  reduced,  I may 
here  give  the  actual  state  of  the  law  in  that  respect  as  shewn  by 
the  following  list  of  offences  still  punishable  with  death. 

1.  High  Treason.  2.  Murder.  3.  Attempting  to  Murder,  by 
poison,  &c.  4.  Attempting  to  Murder,  by  stabbing,  &c.  5.  Rape. 
6.  Unnatural  Offences.  7.  Piracy,  if  accompanied  with  an 
attempt  to  murder.  8.  Robbery,  whenever  accompanied  with  an 
attempt  to  murder.  9.  Burglary.  10  .Arson.  11.  Unlawfully 

setting  fire  to,  or  casting  away,  a ship.  12.  Exhibiting  false 
lights  at  sea.  13.  Being  accessory  to  any  of  the  above  capital 
offences. 

Markham,  who  published  his  Epistles  of  Warre  about  the 
year  1622,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  duties  of  a 
Provost  Marshal,  from  which  the  nature  of  the  military  punish- 
ments then  inflicted  may  be  inferred. 

The  Provost  Marshall  hath  the  charge  of  all  manner  of  tortures,  as 
gyves,  shachcls,  bolts,  chains,  bilboives,  manacles , whips , and  the  like, 
and  may,  by  his  ministers,  use  them,  either  in  case  of  judgment  or 
commandment  from  a marshall  court,  or  otherwise  upon  unruliness,  at 
his  own  discretion ; he  is,  by  his  officers,  to  see  all  places  of  execution 
prepared  and  furnished  with  engines  fitting  to  the  judgment,  whether 
it  be  gallows,  gybbets,  scaffolds,  pillories,  shocks,  or  strappadoes,  or  any 
other  engine  which  is  set  up  for  terror  and  affright  to  such  as  behold 
it.  The  Provost  hath  allowance  for  many  attendants  of  all  sorts,  and 
conditions  to  despatch  any  executive,  how  suddenly  soever  commanded ; 
and  to  that  end  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Under  Provosts  to  go  at  any  time 
without  halters,  withs,  or  strangling  cords  of  match  ever  about  them. 

Sir  James  Turner  furnishes  us  with  a pretty  full  account  of  the 
military  punishments  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Pallas 
Armata,  a work  which  was  published  in  1683.  In  one  chapter  of 
his  work  be  treats  of  military  laws  and  articles,  of  courts  of  war, 
of  the  Judge  Marshal,  and  of  the  Provost  Master  General  ; and 
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in  another  chapter  he  describes  “ our  modem  military  punishments 
and  rewards.” 

The  fairest  and  justest  way  of  punishment  (says  Sir  James)  is  by 
courts  of  war,  if  the  case  do  not  require  a present  animadversion.  As  to 
capital  punishments,  the  most  honourable  death  for  a delinquent  soldier 
is  beheading,  the  next  to  that  is  shooting, — if  he  be  a horseman,  with 
pistols, — if  a foot  soldier,  with  muskets.  But  the  punishments  of 
several  crimes  are  left  by  martial  law  to  the  arbitrament  of  a court 
of  war.  and  some  of  them  are  made  capital,  though  in  themselves  they 
are  not  such,  of  which  demurring  to  give  present  obedience  if  an 
enemy  be  conceived  to  be  near  is  one,  and  this  falls  frequently  out. 

The  secondary  military  punishments,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  are — -“the  strappado hanging  up  by  the  thumbs,  so 
that  the  delinquent’s  toes  can  only  touch  the  ground ; laying 
muskets  on  their  shoulders,  more  or  fewer,  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fault  ; to  be  kept  in  prison 
so  many  days  or  weeks,  with  irons  on  them,  and  sometimes  to  be 
fed  only  with  bread  and  water  in  prison. 

Observe  here,  that  without  a sentence  of  a court  of  war  no  superior 
commander,  be  he  who  he  will,  can  keep  an  inferior  officer  or  common 
soldier  longer  in  prison  than  the  imprisoned  party  calls  for  a hearing. 
There  is  also  riding  the  wooden  horse,  on  which  sometimes  he  hath 
his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  sometimes  muskets,  or  other 
weights,  tied  to  his  feet.  As  likewise  to  be  turned  out  of  the  army  by 
the  hangman , to  have  his  ears  cut  off  by  the  hangman . and  to  be 
whipped  by  the  hangman.  I have  known  some  who  thought  that 
soldiers  who  are  whipped  at  gatloujw  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
army,  which  is  a gross  mistake,  for  they  are  appointed  to  be  whipped 
by  their  comrades,  that  they  may  be  kept  in  the  array ; for  after  an 
officer  or  a soldier  is  put  into  a hangman' s hands , he  should  serve  no 
snore  in  ang  army.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  first  began 
it  (the  gantlope),  in  imitation  of  the  customs  of  the  Roman  centurions 
to  whip  their  soldiers. 

The  punishment  of  the  strappado  ( estropatle , French),  is  thus 
described  in  a French  work. 

The  delinquent  is  hoisted  up  by  means  of  a rope  fastened  to  the 
arms  behind  his  back,  and  then  suddenly  dropped  down  with  a jerk, 
by  which  process  his  shoulder  joints  were  sometimes  dislocated.  He 
was  sometimes  hoisted  up,  and  again  let  fall  two  or  three  times. 

This  punishment  was  abolished  in  France  by  Louis  XIII. 

When  the  punishment  of  the  gntloupe , or  gantlope , is  inflicted, 
the  Provost  Marshal  furnishes  the  rods,  and  gives  the  delinquent 
the  first  stroke  but  if  there  is  neither  Provost  nor  Deputy  pre- 
sent, then  a drummer  gives  the  rods. 

Sir  James  next  states  “ in  what  cases  officers  may  strike , wound, 
or  kill.  There  are  several  cases,”  says  he,  “ which  require  present 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  officers  and  commanders,  without 
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committing  the  delinquents  to  prison,  or  calling  them  before  a 
court  of  war ; as,  in  point  of  obstinacy,  either  in  not  doing  the 
thing  that  is  commanded,  or  not  doing  it  in  that  manner  that  the 
officer  would  have  it  done,  the  giving  undutiful  language  in 
presence  of  a superior ; speaking  after  silence  is  commanded ; 
standing  still  after  being  commanded  to  march  or  go.  In  any  one  of 
these,  and  many  other  cases,  a Sergeant  may  make  use  of  his  halbert, 
and  a commissioned  officer  of  his  battoon,  if  the  party  offending  be 
either  an  inferior  officer  or  common  soldier,  Nay,  there  be  some 
cases  wherein  officers  may  cut,  wound,  yea  kill,  as  in  a mutiny ; 
in  case  soldiers  be  plundering,  and  will  not  forbear  when  com- 
manded ; in  case  two  be  brawling  and  fighting,  and  will  not  leave 
off'.  But  killing  should  be  used  by  no  officer,  but  when  the  service 
of  the  Prince,  or  the  vindication  of  just  authority,  make  it  necessary. 
And  therefore  to  kill  soldiers  when  they  straggle  on  a march, 
unless  they  refuse  to  obey  and  return  to  their  companies,  I think 
is  a crime  in  any  commander  or  officer,  except  in  a Provost 
Marshal,  or  Rumour  Master  (Scout  Master?)” 

The  author  next  discusses  “some  nice  questions”  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  beating  soldiers ; for  example,  “ a Corporal,”  he 
says,  “ must  only  beat  with  a musket  rest ; and  if  he  broke  one  of 
them  in  beating  a soldier,  who  should  pay  for  it,  the  Corporal  or 
the  soldier,  is  a hard  question.”  Sir  James  does  not  attempt  to 
resolve  this  difficulty. 

Our  author  concludes  his  observations  op  punishments  with  the 
following  exhortation  to  officers  of  the  army : — “ And  now,”  says 
he,  “ I shall  desire  all  of  my  profession,  of  what  quality  soever 
they  may  be,  lo  proportionate  their  punishments  to  the  crime,  and  to 
take  good  heed,  as  they  will  answer  it  one  day  to  the  Great  Judge, 
they  do  not  avenge  their  private  quarrels  and  grudges  under  the 
cloak  of  public  justice.  It  is  true,  military  persons  may  say,  that 
this  warning  of  mine  concerns  them  no  more  that  it  doth  those  who 
officiate  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  neither  indeed  doth  it.” 

Under  the  phrase — proportionating  the  punishment  to  the  crime, 
or  suiting  the  sentence  to  the  delinquency,  there  used  to  be  a 
fearful  latitude  of  penal  infliction  exercised  by  courts-martial. 
Vindictive  or  revengeful  punishments  are  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  In  the  present  state  of  the  army,  military  punish- 
ments may  require  to  be  more  severe  than  the  common  penalties  of 
civil  law ; but  when  they  exceed  the  bounds  which  a due  regard 
to  justice  and  mercy,  equity  and  utility  prescribe,  they  only  deprave 
the  mind,  and  probably  tend  to  promote  perseverance  in  misconduct. 
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“Pain,”  as  has  been  observed  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  “will  not 
reform ; the  discipline  of  the  mind  is  far  more  efficacious  than  the 
discipline  of  the  body  ; and  how  much  more  satisfactory  !’ 

It  does  not  appear  that  drummers  were  specially  employed  to 
execute  the  sentences  of  courts-martial,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Sir  James  Turner  says,  “ W hen  regimental 
hangmen  are  wanting,  capital  crimes  must  be  punished  by  harque- 
busiers,  and  scourging  must  be  converted  into  the  gatloupe.” 
The  duty  of  carrying  the  sentence  of  a court-martial  into  effect 
belonged,  during  the  reign  of  W illiam  III.,  to  the  Provost  Marshal, 
who  made  out  a contingent  bill  to  defray  expenses  for  execution, 
including  his  fees.  The  contingent  exj>onses  of  a Dutchman  who 
was  Provost  Master  General  in  Ireland,  under  W illiam  III., 
amounted,  in  one  campaign,  to  307/.  10*.:  a manuscript  copy  of 
this  bill  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which  the 
two  following  entries  are  taken.  The  spelling  is  that  of  a 
Dutchman  not  well  acquainted  with  the  English  language : — 

1691,  February  25th. — Brought  in  arrest  William  Waters,  for  a 
repery  and  do. ; remained  to  the  5th  March,  after  he  had  severely  been 
whipped  w ith  rods,  2$th  day  of  February. 

£ I.  rl. 


For  nine  days'  diet,  at  tad.  a day 016 

For  reading  of  the  teutence 026 

For  whipping 050 

For  locking  and  unlocking 0 2 6 


The  cat-o’-nine-tails  appears  to  be  an  invention  of  a later  date 
than  the  reign  of  W illiam  111.: — 

Kilkenny,  9th  of  June,  1691.  Have  been  sent  in  arrest  by  order  of 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  of  Sgravemore,  two  persons  named  Thomas 
I rassi  and  Philip  Wodli,  being  both  raperies;  and  remained  in  the 
arrest  until  the  1 1th  of  February,  when  the  same,  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentence  and  approbation  of  the  Ix>rd  of  Sgravemore,  in  Kilkenny, 
have  been  punished  witli  the  rope  to  death. 

„ , £ *.  d. 

For  thirty-three  days'  diet,  at  C</.  each  a day 1 13  0 

tor  extraordinary  treats  after  the  sentence  of  death  of  the 


patients,  as  otherwise,  each  6s 0 12  0 

Fail l unto  the  three  servants  that  have  sat  up  with,  and  served, 
the  patients  alter  the  sentence  of  death,  according  to  custome, 

2*.  6<f.  a day,  for  two  days  and  a night  ......  0150 

For  the  reading  of  the  sentences  026 

Unto  the  executioner,  for  hanging  and  taking  downe,  as  other- 
wise, 10s.  a-pioee,  is  together  .........  100 

For  the  ladder,  ropes,  anil  bolts 0 3 0 

For  the  locking  and  unlocking  of  each,  2s.  8d 0 5 0 

For  assisting  in  the  execution,  according  to  custom,  for  me  . 0 10  0 

For  the  lift cuent 0f() 

Faid  for  burying,  unto  the  servant,  2s.  6i4  each 0 5 0 


(Orosc,  Military  .fnfiymViss.) 
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With  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  a person  being  hired  to 
read  the  sentence,  a duty  now  performed  by  the  Adjutant,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  prior  to  the  year  1773,  according  to  ancient 
usage  in  Scotland,  sentence  of  death  was  first  read  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  from  the  engrossed  record,  and  repeated  by  the  macers, 
after  which  it  was  uttered  in  a discordant  tone  by  the  doomster , or 
hangman,  who  was  brought  from  a retired  part  of  the  court  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  ringing  of  a hand  bell,  placed  on  the  desk  of  the 
judge.  The  hangman  of  Edinburgh,  though  now  banished  from 
the  court,  is  still  in  one  sense  a member  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
being  a stipendiary  of  the  Exchequer. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  modern  military  punishment  of 
flogging  is  derived  through  the  gauntlet  from  the  Roman  Fustu- 
arium,  the  bastinado,  stick-beating,  which  was  much  practised  in 
the  Roman  army.  Offences  committed  by  soldiers  were  by  the 
Romans  much  more  severely  punished  than  in  civil  life.  A 
Roman  freeman,  even  in  the  remote  provinces,  could  not  legally 
be  scourged. — (Acts  xxii.,  25.)  No  such  tenderness  was,  how- 
ever, shewn  to  soldiers:  for  we  find  in  their  history  frequent 
allusion  to  corporal  punishment,  particularly  the  infliction  of 
scourging  or  flogging,  which  was  executed  with  rods,  or  vine- 
saplings. 

When  a soldier  was  to  suffer  the  bastinado  the  Tribune  first 
struck  him  gently  with  a staff,  on  which  signal  the  soldiers  of  the 
legion  fell  upon  him  with  sticks  and  saplings,  and  death  was 
sometimes  the  consequence.  In  addition  to  flogging  by  running 
the  gantlope,  the  other  punishments  of  the  Romans  were  fines, 
imprisonment,  degradation,  banishment,  depriving  an  offender  of 
his  accoutrements,  hard  labour,  the  stocks,  and  coarse  bread. 
Their  more  severe  punishments  consisted  in  cutting  out  a crimi- 
nal’s tongue,  amputating  his  hands,  excising  a knee-bone,  slavery, 
stoning,  and  beheading.  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  young 
soldiers,  tyrones,  were  exempted  from  the  severity  of  military 
punishments,  partly  because  of  their  presumed  want  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  partly  on  account  of  their  youth  and  want  of 
mature  judgment.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  according  to  Sir 
James  Turner,  a Provost  Marshal,  in  his  time,  executed  the 
functions  of  a Roman  Tribune  when  a soldier  was  to  be  scourged. 
“ The  Provost  Marshal,”  says  Sir  James,  “ is  to  be  present  at  the 
execution  of  every  sentence ; and  when  a soldier  is  to  run  the 
gantlope  he  is  to  give  him  the  first  lash.” 

Bruce,  who  published  his  work  {The  Institvtions  of  Military 
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Law)  in  1717,  has  a long  chapter  on  military  crimes,  with  the 
punishments  awarded  thereto.  The  punishments  he  enumerates 
are — death,  which  might  be  awarded  to  a great  number  of  delin- 
quencies, the  secondary  punishments  being  stigmatizing  (branding) 
in  the  forehead,  cutting  off  the  ears,  forfeiture  of  three  months' 
pay . degradation  to  the  quality  of  a pioneer-scavenger , and  riding 
the  wooden  horse.  Flogging  is  not  mentioned.  At  this  time  the 
criminal  law  was  cruel  and  inexorable.  The  law  which  punished 
with  death  the  offence  of  privately  stealing  in  a shop,  property  to 
the  value  of  5s.  was  enacted  in  the  year  1699.  Two  years  after 
it  had  passed  (in  1701),  an  anonymous  writer  published  a tract  to 
propose  that,  hanging  was  not  a sufficiently  severe  punishment  for 
murder,  burglary,  or  highway  robbery.  “ If  death,”  says  he, 
“ be  due  to  a man  who  surreptitiously  steals  the  value  of  5s., 
surely  he  who  puts  me  in  fear  of  my  life,  and  breaks  the  King’s 
peace,  and,  it  may  be,  murders  me  at  last,  and  burns  my  house, 
deserves  another  sort  of  censure ; and,  if  the  one  must  die,  the 
other  should  be  made  to  feel  himself  die.”  And  the  author 
accordingly  proposes  breaking  upon  the  wheel  and  whipping  to 
death  as  punishments  proper  to  be  adopted. 

The  injurious  effects  of  corporal  and  disgraceful  punishments 
are,  however,  recognised  by  the  5th  Anne,  cap.  6,  repealing  the 
1 1th  and  12th  William  III.,  which  directs  that  jiersons  convicted 
of  theft  “ shall  be  burned  in  the  most  visible,  part  of  the  left 
cheek.”  “ And  whereas,”  says  the  Act,  “ it  hath  been  found  by 
experience  that  the  said  punishment  hath  not  had  the  desired 
effect  by  deterring  such  offenders  from  the  commission  of  such 
crimes  and  offences  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  such  offenders,  being 
thereby  rendered  unfit  to  be  entrusted  in  any  honest  anil  lawful 
way,  become  the  more  desperate , — lie  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the 
aforesaid  clause  sluill  be  and  is  hereby  repealed.” 

The  principal  object  of  punishment  lining  the  reformation  of  an 
offender,  much  care  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  the  punishments  inflicted.  A man  who  is  branded 
having  completely  lost  his  character,  and  all  hope  of  ever  regaining 
it,  is  apt  to  become  more  disposed  to  injure,  to  circumvent,  and  to 
betray  than  ever.  Wherever  his  road  lies  he  bears  with  him  the 
mark  or  the  remembrance  of  his  infamy,  llis  hand  is  against 
every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  him. 

We  learn  from  Bruce  that  in  his  time  (1717)  “by  the  sea-laws 
of  most  of  the  maritime  jaiwers  it  was  ordered,  that  whoever  draws 
a sword,  dagger,  knife,  &c.,  upon  his  fellow,  is  either  to  have  a 
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knife  struck  through  his  hand,  and  drawn  out  betwixt  the  fingers, 
or  is  to  be  keel-hailed,  although  he  have  been  prevented,  and  has 
given  no  wound  ; hut  beating  or  wounding  with  any  other  weapon 
is  now  commonly  punished  with  the  loss  of  the  right  hand.” 

As  a specimen  of  the  severity  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  war 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  I have  subjoined  the 
following  brief  extracts  from  Orders  issued  during  the  campaigns 
in  Flanders : — 

All  men  who  are  found  gathering  pease  or  beans,  or  under  the 
pretence  of  rooting,  to  be  hanged , as  marauders,  without  trial. — 
( Orders  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1748.) 

Any  sutlers  that  refuse  to  change  the  men’s  money,  or  demand  a 
reward,  or  oblige  them  to  drink  in  order  to  get  their  money  changed, 
shall  be  plundered,  and  turned  out  of  camp. — Orders  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  1747.) 

The  first  officer  who  sends  his  baggage  before  the  march  of  the 
army,  or  out  of  its  proper  place,  shall  have  it  plundered,  and  the  said 
officer  shall  be  brought  before  a court-martial,  and  tried  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders. 

Among  the  punishments  to  which  sutlers  and  camp-followers 
were  liable,  I may  mention  the  whirligig.  “ This  was  a circular 
wooden  cage,  which,”  according  to  Grose,  “ turned  on  a pivot, 
and  when  set  in  motion  wheeled  round  with  such  amazing  velocity 
that  the  delinquent  became  extremply  sick,  and  commonly  emptied 
his  or  her  body  through  every  aperture.” 

A military  essay  was  published  in  1761,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dalrymple,  from  which  w'e  learn  that  by  that  period  whipping 
was  employed  as  a military  punishment.  As  a means  of  pre- 
venting crime  in  the  army,  Colonel  Dalrymple  recommended  that 
the  regiments  should  be  raised  and  recruited  in  particular 
counties.  “It  is  very  difficult,”  says  our  author,  “from  the  kind 
of  men  that  we  get,  to  avoid  frequent  and  severe  punishments, 
especially  in  time  of  war,  when,  from  the  scarcity  of  men,  we  are 
not  to  whip  out  of  a regiment  perhaps  a good  but  vicious  soldier  ; 
yet  we  do  more  than  perhaps  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  a 
kind  of  spirit  of  honour  in  the  most  profligate  of  the  soldiery, 
which  being  strengthened  greatly  by  the  regiments  becoming 
provincial,  will  give  leave  to  think  that  they  might  be  worked 
upon  in  that  way  and  by  confinement ; for  frequency  oi  flogging,  and 
for  every  crime,  renders  it  less  exemplary,  and  lessens  the  shame 
attending  it.  Now  to  vary  the  punishment  might,  therefore,  be  a 
means  to  deter  old  offenders,  and  by  making  a man  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  and  to  be  severely  punished  by  his  companions,  might 
have  some  effect  upon  him,  at  least  it  would  affect  the  humanity 
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of  the  men,  who  thereby  disliking  to  punish,  would  afterwards 
avoid  deserving  the  like  penalties.” 

Flogging  has  been  long  the  principal  secondary  punishment  in 
the  British  army.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
inflicted  by  means  of  rods,  and  by  hired  executioners ; but  that 
mode  having  fallen  into  disuse,  the  present  system  was  adopted, 
by  drummers  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails.  During  the  rebel- 
lion in  Scotland  in  1745,  the  cat  was  much  employed  by  the 
army,  to  extort  evidence,  as  well  as  to  punish  soldiers.  YV  e learn 
by  the  Jacobite  memoirs,  that  a sentry,  who  had  been  convicted 
of  allowing  a prisoner  to  eseape,  received  500  ladies  with  it. 

For  a long  time  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  has  not  been  used  in  the 
British  army  except  by  the  sentence  of  a court-martial,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a medical  officer.  At  what  particular  date  the 
formality  of  a court-martial  became  essentially  necessary,  1 have 
not  learned.  In  a General  Order,  which  was  issued  in  Canada 
on  the  14th  November,  1759,  it  was  announced  that  “any 
soldier  that  is  found  drunk  will  receive  twenty  lashes  per  day, 
until  he  owns  where  he  got  the  liquor ; and  his  allowance  of  rum 
will  be  stopped  for  six  weeks.” — (Captain  Knox,  Historical 
Journal  of  the  Campaign  in  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.)  No 
court-martial  seems  to  have  been  required  in  carrying  the  above 
punishment  into  effect ; and  it  is  obvious  that  the  cat  was  to  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  with  the  view  of  extracting 
evidence.  Until  1336,  there  was  no  limitation  to  the  extent  of 
the  sentence  of  a general  court-martial ; “ bounds  were  not  set  to 
shew  the  maximum  of  punishment everything,  in  this  respect, 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Whipping  or  flogging  was,  according  to  Samuel  ( Account  of 
the  British  Army,  1316)  a refinement  on  the  former  modes  of  chas- 
tisement, increasing  the  rigour  of  punishment  by  prolonging  the 
duration  of  it,  if  not  the  intensity  of  {min,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  persons  of 
whom  our  armies  were  subsequently  composed.  The  military 
ranks  in  remoter  periods  were  filled  by  men  of  some  substance, 
and  generally  of  landed  property,  who  had  ability  to  make  atone- 
ment for  slight  offences  by  pecuniary  mulcts, — a composition 
conformable  to  ancient  usages.  The  interest  of  certain  officers 
in  the  fines  of  soldiers  must  have  favoured  and  co-operated  with 
the  policy  which  thus  directed  itself  to  the  purse,  rather  than 
the  person,  of  an  offender.  When  the  pursuit  of  the  camp  was 
afterwards  preferred  us  a profession,  a pecuniary  expiation  of 
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crimes  could  not  be  countenanced  in  the  military  code ; and  hence, 
from  altered  circumstances,  flogging  was  substituted  in  its  stead. 
“ -A-  species  of  punishment,”  says  Samuel,  “ which,  if  not  excep- 
tionable in  itself,  is,  from  the  frequency  of  its  use,  and  the  strange 
extent  of  its  application,  not  less  discreditable,  as  it  is  supposed 
by  many  well-directed  minds,  to  the  spirit  of  the  military  law,  than 
the  general  character  of  our  armies.” 

On  the  7th  February,  1749-50,  the  following  question  was 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  : — “ Whether  a clause  ought 
not  to  have  been  added  to  the  Mutiny  Bill  for  preventing  any 
non-commissioned  officer  being  broke  or  reduced  into  the  ranks, 
or  any  officer  or  soldier  being  punished  hut  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.”  The  Earl  of  Egmont,  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  the  clause,  maintained  that  “ We  ought  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  give  the  meanest  soldiers  of  our  army  an  occasion  to  think 
that  they  are  in  a state  of  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  we  should, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  military  service,  furnish 
them  with  reasons  for  rejoicing  in  their  being  English  soldiers, 
and,  consequently,  in  a condition  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
slavish  armies  on  the  continent.  And  as  this  of  inflicting  punish- 
ments by  the  sole  and  arhitary  will  of  a commander,  is  a power  that 
has  been  very  seldom  exercised  in  time  of  war,  it  cannot,  I think, 
be  necessary  in  time  of  peace.”  Another  member,  who  advocated 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  said — “ Gentlemen  may  talk  of  the 
happy  condition  of  the  soldiers  of  our  army,  and  of  its  being  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  soldiers  of  any  other  army  ; but  no  man 
that  reflects  can  think  himself  happy  whilst  he  is  liable  to  be 
punished  at  the  mere  whim  of  any  man  whatsoever.  And  although 
I shall  allow  that  a little  manual  correction  may  now  and  then  be 
necessary,  yet  it  is  what  a good  officer  will  always  be  very  sparing 
of.”  The  object  of  the  clause  in  question,  “ is  to  prevent  any 
military  commander  taking  upon  him  to  subject  a soldier  to  such 
as  have  always  been  deemed  military  punishments,  by  his  own 
sole  authority.”  The  clause  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Bill  passed. 
British  soldiers  had,  I believe,  for  many  ages  been  liable  to  the 
manual  correction  of  officers  ; and  the  result  of  this  motion  may 
be  considered  tantamount  to  an  approval  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  that  mode  of  inflicting  punishment.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  effectual 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  soldiers  being  beaten  by  officers  ; 
but  I believe  manual  correction,  or  rather  correction  with  the  cane, 
did  not  fall  into  disuse  in  the  East  India  Company’s  army  for  a 
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number  of  years  after  it  had  been  practically  abolished  in  the 
British  army. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  a work  which  was  published  in  17G1, 
entitled  Cautions  and  Advices  to  Officers  of  the  Army , by  an 
Old  Officer,  that  soldiers  were  at  that  time  very  liable  to  receive 
“ manual  correction  ” from  officers,  without  any  previous  legal 
investigation.  “ Never  heat  your  soldiers ,”  says  the  Old  Officer  ; 
“it  is  unmanly.  Are  they  guilty  of  a crime?  make  them 
prisoners,  let  them  be  punished  legally  by  the  sentence  of  a court- 
martial,  and  my  life  for  it  they  will  never  repine.  But  to  see,  as  I 
have  often  done,  a brave  honest  old  soldier  battered  and  banged  at 
the  caprice  and  whim  of  an  arrogant  officer,  is  really  shocking  to 
humanity ; and  I never  saw  such  scenes,  but  it  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  saying  of  a General  to  a young  officer,  jierhajis 
the  day  after  his  joining  the  regiment,  thrashing  an  old  soldier, — 
very  probably  from  no  other  cause  but  to  shew  his  authority,  or 
to  look  big  in  the  sight  of  those  who  came  to  see  him  mount  his 
first  guard, — who  called  out  to  him,  That  is  well  done , Sir ; beat 
the  day,  thrash  him  ; for  you  know  he  dare  not  strike  ayain.  This 
veryr  consideration  ought  to  be  a sufficient  restraint  from  the 
practice.” 

“ Every  mau,”  says  the  Old  Officer,  “ is  capable  of  knowing  and 
resenting  ill  usage,  the  low  as  well  as  the  high.  Change  sides  for 
instance.  Suppose  it  had  been  your  fate  to  have  been  lx>rn  in  so 
low  a situation,  or  that  by  some  cause,  or  reverse  of  fortune,  you 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  anus  for  a maintenance, 
think  how  you  would  resent  this  treatment — how  your  soul  would 
be  tom  with  grief,  rage,  and  shame,  to  be  treated  like  a brute, 
who  must  be  corrected  into  obedience.  Though  soldiers  do  in 
some  measure  part  with  their  liberty  when  they  enlist,  yet  the  law 
is  still  as  ready  to  screen  them  from  violence,  oppression,  and 
tyranny,  as  it  was  before  they  entered  the  service ; and  surely  it 
is  a manifest  infringement  of  the  laws  arbitrarily  to  punish  at  your 
own  discretion,  without  the  opinion  of  a jury,  or  sentence  passed 
upon  the  culprit.  I have  been  fuller  upon  this  head  than  I at 
first  intended,  yet  I cannot  dismiss  it  without  another  caution, 
which  is,  that  if  you  have  unguardedly  been  guilty  of  beating  a 
soldier,  do  not  confine  him  afterwards : this  is  punishing  him 
twice  for  the  same  crime,  which  no  law  upon  earth,  that  I know, 
can  justify.  I remember  once  an  officer  came  to  his  Major,  who 
then  commanded  the  regiment,  and  stated  that  a soldier  had 
insulted  him  grievously,  for  which  he  had  confined  him,  and 
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desired  a court-martial  on  him.  The  Major  added  to  the  orders 
he  was  then  giving  to  the  Adjutant,  one  for  a court-martial 
to  try  the  offender  on  the  morrow ; when  the  officer  said  he  had 
beat  him  so  long  as  he  had  strength,  or  that  stick  (shewing  the 
remains  of  an  enormous  one  in  his  hand)  would  hang  together. 
To  this  the  Major  replied  “ Had  you,  Sir,  only  confined  the  man 
for  insulting  you,  as  you  told  me,  you  should  have  seen  strict 
justice  done  on  the  delinquent ; but  as  you  have  thought  proper 
to  take  your  own  satisfaction,  you  must  be  content  with  that,  for 
no  other  shall  you  have  from  me.  I cannot  in  conscience  punish 
twice  for  the  same  crime ;”  and  immediately  cancelled  the  order 
for  a court-martial,  and  ordered  the  Adjutant  to  set  the  man  at 
liberty. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  officer  incurred  any  penalty  by  this 
conduct ; and  hence,  we  may  presume,  that  the  manual  correction 
of  soldiers  was  completely  sanctioned  by  custom,  if  not  by  law ; in 
other  words,  officers  executed  their  own  sentences. 

“Some  punishments,”  says  the  Old  Officer,  “are  inflicted  by 
officers  without  the  sentence  of  a court-martial,  for  which  custom 
only  can  be  pleaded,  for  I know  of  no  other  authority  they  have 
for  it,” — such  as,  tying  neck  and  heels,  riding  the  wooden  horse, 
and  'picketing . 

Tying  neck  and  heels,  is  thus  performed  : — 

The  criminal  sits  down  on  the  ground,  when  a firelock  is  put 
under  his  hams,  and  another  over  his  neck,  which  are  forcibly  brought 
almost  together  by  means  of  a couple  of  cartouch-box  straps.  In  this 
situation,  with  his  chin  between  his  knees,  has  many  a man  been  kept 
till  the  blood  gushed  out  of  his  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  and  ruptures 
have  also  too  often  been  the  fatal  consequences,  and  a worthy  subject 
lost  to  the  service,  or  rendered  incapable  of  maintaining  himself  when 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  no  longer  require  his  duty.  Can  any  one 
who  has  brought  a man  into  such  circumstances  ever  forgive  himself? 
I think  not. 

This  punishment  must  have  had  a similar  effect  to  the  scaven- 
gers daughter,  an  instrument  of  torture  formerly  employed  in  the 
Tower,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Lingard — ( History  of 
England,  vol.  viii.,  p.  521)  : — 

The  scavenger’s  daughter  (says  he)  was  a broad  hoop  of  iron, 
consisting  of  two  parts  fastened  to  each  other  by  a hinge.  rlhe  pri- 
soner was  made  to  kneel  on  the  pavement,  and  to  contract  himself  into 
as  small  a compass  as  he  could.  Then  the  executioner,  kneeling  on 
his  shoulders,  and  having  introduced  the  hoop  under  his  legs,  com- 
pressed the  victim  close  together,  till  he  was  able  to  fasten  the 
extremities  over  the  small  of  the  back.  The  time  allotted  for  this 
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kind  of  torture,  was  an  hour  and  a half,  during  which  it  commonly 
happened  that,  from  excess  of  compression,  the  blood  started  from  the 
nostrils,  and  sometimes,  it  was  believed,  from  the  extremities  of  the 
hands  and  feet. 

This  compressing  instrument  which  is  sometimes  called  Ske- 
ving  ton's  gyves y (fetters  or  irons,)  but  more  commonly  Skevington's 
daughter , was  invented  by  Sir  Y\  illiarn  Skevington,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \ 111.  It  acted  by  com- 
pressing the  limbs  and  body,  instead  of  distending  them,  as  the 
rack.  Shakspeare  perhaps  alludes  to  Skeviugton’s  Daughter, 
w hen  he  makes  Prospero  say,  in  the  Tempest, 

He  is  a traitor ! 

I’ll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together. 

Torture  was  occasionally  used  in  England  so  late  as  the  Com- 
monwealth ; and  in  Scotland  it  was  employed,  to  extort  confession, 
down  to  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  not  definitively  abolished 
until  the  7th  of  Anne.  In  Ireland,  the  use  of  it  was  renewed  by 
the  Military  Judges  of  1798. 

Hiding  the  wooden  horse,  and  picketing,  will  be  described  in 
a subsequent  page  of  this  sketch. 

“These  punishments,  barbarous  as  they  are,"  says  the  Old 
Officer,  “ are  only  inflicted  for  petty  crimes,  as  they  are  called, — 
such  as  coming  to  the  lield  of  exercise  five  minutes  later  than  his 
comrades,  or  overstaying  as  many  minutes  the  leave  given  him  by 
his  officer  when  on  guard,  &c.  Will  anybody  say  these  trifling 
crimes  deserve  such  severe,  such  dangerous  punishment?  I am 
aware  that  it  may  be  asked,  Are  petty  crimes  and  little  neglects  of 
duty,  to  escape  with  impunity?  1 answer,  No.  IIow  then  are 
they  to  be  punished  ? By  making  the  culprit  do  a double  duty, 
that  is,  mount  two  guards  instead  of  one,  making  him  stand  sen- 
tinel four  hours  instead  of  two.  These,  and  several  other  methods 
that  might  lie  adopted,  arc  in  my  opinion  punishments  sufficiently 
adequate  to  such  trifles.  Crimes  of  a deeper  dye  have  their  punish- 
ment allotted  to  them  in  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War, 
from  which  a court-martial  cannot  deviate,  without  very  justifiable 
reasons.  Punishments  are  necessary  while  men  will  be  guilty  of 
the  committing  of  crimes;  but  all  I contend  for,”  says  the  Old 
Officer,  “ is,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  arbitrary,  or  inflicted  at  the 
whim  or  caprice  of  any  man  whatever,  merely  perhaps  to  shew  his 
authority,  or  to  glut  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition.” 

We  have  too  much  adopted  the  gothic  system  of  correction — 
by  rigorous  severity,  which  often  hardens  the  heart,  instead 
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of  pursuing  a more  rational  plan  of  softening  the  mind  in 
order  to  promote  its  amendment.  The  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
severe  and  revengeful  punishments,  has  made  such  a deep  im- 
pression on  mankind,  and  perhaps  in  a special  degree  upon 
military  officers,  that  it  is  very  difficult  of  obliteration.  We  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  punishments  which  we  have  seen  fre- 
quently inflicted,  and  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages, 
however  shocking  they  may  be  to  our  feelings,  are  not  necessary 
and  efficacious.  Strange  to  say,  the  alleged  opinions  of  even 
private  soldiers  in  favour  of  the  severe  and  degrading  punishment 
of  flogging,  are  adduced  in  support  of  that  mode  of  penal  infliction. 
How  strong  must  the  conservative  influence  of  habit  be,  when  it 
can  produce  such  effects ! 

Running  the  gauntlet  was  used  as  a punishment  at  the  period, 
(1760,)  which  is  fully  described  by  the  Old  Officer,  who  informs  us 
that  there  was  a clause  in  the  former  Articles  of  War  where,  in 
ordering  it  as  a punishment,  it  was  with  this  caution,  “ ‘ Which  is 
a punishment  we  think  not  fitting  to  be  otherwise  inflicted,  than  by 
the  judgment  of  a general  or  regimental  court-martial would  to 
God,”  says  he,  “ and  I speak  it  with  all  imaginable  deference  and 
submission,  the  other  punishments  I have  just  been  describing 
were  as  effectually  guarded  against ; and  I am  convinced  it  would 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  service.” 

“ In  giving  your  opinion,”  says  the  Old  Officer,  “ in  a regimental 
court-martial,  endeavour  to  make  a distinction  in  your  punish- 
ments ; make  them,  as  near  as  you  can,  adequate  to  the  crime.  I 
knew  a set  of  officers  sufficient  for  a court-martial,  no  more  being 
with  the  regiment,  who  constantly  allotted  one  number  of  lashes 
to  all  offenders.” 

When  flogging  was  frequent  in  the  army,  officers  were  very 
liable  to  follow  a routine  uniformity  in  their  sentences,  and  to  pay 
too  little  attention  to  the  discrimination  of  particular  cases,  the 
character  of  individuals,  or  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the 
commission  of  offences.  The  tendency  of  officers  to  follow  in  an 
old  track  became,  from  custom,  to  be  considered  by  all  ranks 
as  the  ordinary  result  of  a court-martial.  “Give  yourself  no 
trouble,”  said  a soldier  who  had  been  convicted  of  intemperance, 
to  the  members  of  a court-martial,  who  were  deliberating  upon 
the  amount  of  his  punishment,  “ in  regard  to  the  number  of 
lashes ; just  put  down  the  usual  200.”  This  was  one  of  those 
numerous  cases  which  occur  in  the  army,  where  flogging  does  no 
good.  Physical  pain  never  cured  a habit  of  intemperance ; and 
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when  a good-natured,  obliging  offender  is  Haggl'd,  he  is  pitied  and 
commiserated  by  his  comrades,  who  think  much  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  little  of  the  delinquency.  Punishment  fails  to  deter 
from  the  commission  of  offences,  when  it  is  inflicted  in  opposition 
to  popular  opinion. 

“Some  soldiers,”  continues  the  Old  Officer,  “when  they  have 
once  shewn  their  backs,  become  hardened  to  shame,  and  all  the 
whipping  in  the  world  afterwards  is  insufficient  to  reclaim  them  ; 
sometimes,  however,  a lucky  start  out  of  the  common  road  has  had 
surprising  effects.  I have  heard  of  a soldier  who  used  about  once 
a week  to  be  brought  to  the  whipping-post.  To  this  he  was  so 
hardened,  that  he  once  made  this  address  to  the  court-martial, — 
‘ Gentlemen,  I am  sorry  to  give  you  this  frequent  trouble  on  my 
account;  but  if  you  will  please  to  order  me  150  lashes  every 
Monday  morning,  I will  regularly  come  and  receive  them.  This 
will  be  better  for  us  all : it  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  meeting 
so  often,  and  me  the  confinements  between  the  whippings.’  This 
man  was  again  sentenced  to  lie  whipped,  and  the  Commanding 
Officer  was  determined  to  try  an  experiment  w ith  him,  which,  if  it 
failed,  he  resolved  to  discharge  so  troublesome,  indeed  so  worthless 
a fellow',  out  of  the  regiment.  Accordingly,  when  the  culprit  had 
with  great  resignation  and  calmness  suffered  his  hands  to  lie  tied 
up,  as  is  the  custom,  the  Commanding  ( Mficer  ordered  his  breeches 
to  be  let  down,  and  the  lashes  to  be  applied  to  his  l>are  posteriors. 
This  he  thought  himself  authorised  to  do,  as  the  court-martial 
had  indeed  allotted  a certain  number  of  lashes,  but  had  not 
specified  where  they  were  to  be  applied.  The  fellow,  hearing 
these  orders,  begged  that  he  might  he  punished  as  a man,  and  not 
as  a boy  ; that  he  might  suffer  any  other  way, — in  short,  that  he 
might  lie  shot,  rather  than  undergo  this  ignominious  punishment. 
His  entreaties  were,  however,  unavailing,  and  he  received  the 
lashes  as  directed.  The  effect  answered  beyond  expectation,  it 
brought  a total  reformation  on  him  ; he  became  one  of  the  best 
I men  in  the  regiment,  and  in  a short  time  was  made  a Sergeant, 

| as  a reward  for  his  good  behaviour.  I have  heard,  also,  of 
another  man,  uj>on  whom  punishment  had  no  effect.  The  Com- 
manding Officer  observing  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  vices,  he 
had  some  very  valuable  qualifications,  resolved  to  try  another 
mode  than  whipping.  It  was  not  long  before  be  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  bis  scheme  into  execution ; for  the  next  fault, 
instead  of  being  punished,  to  the  fellow’s  great  suqirise  he 
appointed  him  Sergeant ! This  opened  his  eyes,  be  applied 
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himself  diligently  to  his  duty,  and  became  as  remarkably  sober 
and  good  as  be  had  been  the  contrary  before.  These  instances, 
amongst  many  others  I could  give,  shew  that  severity  is  not  always 
necessary  to  work  reformation ; lenity,  or  a happy  thought,  will 
often  prove  more  effectual  ; at  least,  it  is  well  worth  the  trial, — 
it  is  time  enough  to  recur  to  the  other  if  this  fail.” 

Horne  Tooke  says,  “ The  worst  use  you  can  turn  a man  to  is  to 
hang  him  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  alleging,  that  the  worst 
use  you  can  turn  a soldier  to,  is  to  make  a “ flogging-block  ” of 
him  for  the  example  of  others. 

A soldier  who  thinks  he  has  been  aggrieved  in  the  army  may, 
even  after  being  discharged,  appeal  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
country,  and  obtain  a legal  investigation  of  the  alleged  grievance. 
In  July  1763,  at  the  assizes  of  Winchester,  before  a special 
jury,  a cause  was  tried,  wherein  George  Dawson,  lately  a soldier 
in  the  85th  Regiment,  was  plaintiff,  and  three  Lieutenants  and 
three  drummers  were  defendants.  The  action  was  brought  for 
trespass  and  assault,  and  false  imprisonment  of  the  soldier.  In 
the  course  of  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  defendants 

(Lieutenant  W ) had  caned  and  imprisoned  the  plaintiff  without 

just  cause,  and  that  the  plaintiff  received  300  lashes  with  a 
cat-o’-ninc-tails,  at  the  halberts,  under  colour  of  the  sentence  of 
a court-martial,  of  the  proceedings  of  which  no  evidence  was  given 
by  the  defendants.  After  a long  hearing,  the  jury  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  3007.  damages, — against  one  Lieu- 
tenant 2007.,  and  507.  each  against  the  other  two. 

The  following  brief  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  punish- 
ments in  the  British  army,  is  given  in  a work  published  about  the 
year  1762  entitled,  Essay  on  the  Art  of  War,  fyc. : — “To  be 
hanged,  shot,  sent  to  the  galleys,  chained  to  a wheelbarrow,  or  run 
the  gantlope,  are  the  military  punishments  of  crimes  now  in  use. 
The  wooden  mare,  the  picket,  imprisonment,  chains,  bread  and 
water,  are  the  punishments  of  faults.” 

However  harsh  the  treatment  of  soldiers  in  the  British  army  may 
have  been  during  the  last  century,  and  however  barbarous  the 
punishments,  they  were  still  more  horrible  in  the  Prussian  army, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  Prussian  discipline, 
under  Frederick  II. : — 


The  privates  of  the  Prussian  army,  composed  of  the  scum,  not  only 
of  the  native  population  but  of  all  other  countries,  could  not  present  a 
very  grateful  spectacle.  Fear  of  punishments,  some  of  them  extremely 
cruel,  was  the  only  curb  to  the  hardened  miscreant.  Hence  the  officer 
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was  led  into  the  most  revolting  severities,  the  demoralized  soldier  into 
the  most  audacious  excesses.  Tbe  consequence  was,  that  the  men 
seized  every  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  their  tormentors,  by 
desertion ; and,  as  that  was  rendered  very  difficult,  some  of  them  even 
had  recourse  to  suicide.  We  learn  from  Preuss  that  the  Regiment  of 
the  Guard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most  favoured  m t ie 
army,  and  in  which  desertion  in  time  of  peace  was  rendered  most 
difficult,  lost  from  that  cause,  between  the  years  1"40  and  1B0(),  three 
officers,  ninety -three  subalterns,  thirty-two  musicians,  and  1 525  privates , 
and  that,  during  the  same  period,  there  were  130  suicides,  and  twenty- 
nine  soldiers  executed  for  different  crimes,  chietly  child-murder.  I bey 
had  a notion  that  if  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  they  should 
incur  everlasting  punishment,  whereas  the  spirit  of  the  innocent  child 
whose  life  they  took  would  he  sure  to  go  to  heaven,  and  they  would 
have  time  to  repent,  and  make  their  peace  with  God,  before  they 
suffered  for  the  crime.  Persons  possessing  any  delicacy  of  feeling 
were  deeply  shocked  at  the  daily  exhibitions  of  running  the  gauntlet, 
caning,  and  other  punishments.  Even  in  Potsdam,  this  brutal  spirit, 
transmitted  down  from  the  school  of  the  old  Dessauer,  ruled  with  such 
vigour  as  long  as  Frederick  lived,  that  when  the  new  Queen,  consort  of 
Frederick  William  II.,  was  receiving  condolences  and  congratulations, 
she  turned  to  Major  Kunitzki,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Commander 
of  the  1st  battalion  Royal  Life  Guards,  and  said,  “The  battalion  could 
not  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  1 hope  that  you  may  soon  make  it 
forget  the  torments  which  it  has  endured  under  General  Sheelen.” 

It  is  doubly  remarkable  that  other  states  sought  in  the  military  punish- 
ments of  the  Prussians  the  source  of  the  glory  acquired  by  them  in  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  France  adopted  them  when  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era ; but  many  of  the  subalterns  chose  rather  to  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks,  than  to  take  upon  them  the  office  of  executioner.  At  Lille,  the 
grenadiers  of  a regiment  of  four  battalions  shed  tears  of  rage  at  the  new 
regulations,  and  their  commander,  the  Duke  de  Vauguyon,  wept  along 
with  them:  nay,  another  French  officer,  who  was  ordered  to  give  a 
soldier  twenty-five  lashes,  plunged  his  sword  into  his  own  body  after 
the  twenty-fourth. 

It  is  true  that,  before  the  great  king  quitted  the  stage,  more 
liberal  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  common  soldier 
had  begun  to  gain  ground.  This  is  proved  by  a circular  of 
General  Mollendorf’s,  dated  Berlin,  June  10th,  1785.  “ For  two  years 
past,”  he  says,  “ that  is,  ever  since  1 have  been  Governor  of  this 
capital,  it  has  been  one  of  my  first  cares,  for  the  honour  of  humanity, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tyrannical  and  barbarous  conduct  of  the  officers  to 
the  privates ; and  I confess  with  pleasure,  that  in  six  regiments  of  this 
garrison  I have  perceived  evident  fruits  from  my  efforts.  In  one 
regiment  only,  which  I will  not  now  name,  the  old  practice,  founded 
on  erroneous  notions,  of  keeping  the  common  soldier  to  his  duty  by 
barbarous  flogging,  caning,  and  abusive  language,  is  still  the  fashion. 
But  I warn  the  commander  who  has  hitherto  pursued  this  practice,  to 
desist  from  it,  and  to  lead  the  private  soldier  more  by  ambition  than  by 
tyranny  to  that  discipline  and  military  dexterity  which  His  Majesty 
requires.  The  King  has  no  scoundrels,  blackguards,  dogs,  and  clod  poles 
in  his  service,  but  honest  soldiers,  as  we  are  too,  only  that  chance  has 
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given  ns  higher  characters.  For  among  the  common  soldiers  many  are 
as  good,  and  some  might  perhaps  be  a great  deal  more  clever  than  we. 
Every  officer  ought  to  rejoice  in  being  the  leader  of  soldiers  eager 
after  honour;  but  he  is  not  so,  if  he  degrades  those  whom  he  commands 
into  so  low  a race  of  men.”  It  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  soldier  could  not  be  fond  of  his  profession.  To  watch  doubtful 
men  was  a heavy  task  for  the  officers,  both  in  garrison  and  in  the  field; 
and.  the  King  opens  the  Military  Instructions  for  his  Generals  with 
fourteen  rules  for  preventing  desertion,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
duties : without  which  all  other  qualifications  for  commanders  would 
be  unavailing.  Nevertheless,  in  adverse  circumstances,  or  for  the  sake 
of  a fresh  bounty,  the  men  ran  off  in  whole  bodies,  and  especially  during 
the  Bavarian  Succession  War,  before  the  face  of  the  King  himself.  How 
odious  the  service  was  to  natives  of  the  country  is  attested  by  many 
ordinances ; but  neither  that  which  decreed  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  those  who' assisted  deserters,  nor  that  against  cutting  off  the  thumb 
to  get  free  from  the  detested  profession,  could  put  a stop  to  those 
practices.  Others  sought  to  escape  by  giving  themselves  out  for 
skinners’  and  executioners’  men ; but  even  this  self-imposed  infamy 
did  not  protect  them  in  the  Bavarian  Succession  War  from  compulsory 
enrolment  in  the  partisan  corps. — ( Court  and  Times  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  vol.  iv.,  p.  45.) 

The  ancient  Romans  enjoyed  fights  of  gladiators,  and  combats 
of  wild  beasts,  in  which  men  and  animals  tore  each  other  to  pieces. 
Such  scenes  forcibly  demonstrate  to  us,  that  with  all  their  boasted 
refinement,  they  were  essentially  barbarians.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  state  of  civilization  in  Prussia  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  II.,  when  such  barbarities  were  tolerated  as  have  been 
described?  We  cannot  help  concluding,  that  it  had  made  but 
very  little  progress.  Unless  the  animal  propensities  are  subdued 
by  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  the  feelings  are  gross,  and  scenes 
of  cruelty  do  not  excite  disgust.  When  the  English  army  took 
possession  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  1796,  the  Dutch  ladies  in 
Colombo  used  to  ask  the  officers  to  let  them  know  when  any  of  the 
men  were  to  he  flogged,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
spectators  of  the  infliction.  Some  of  the  concomitants  of  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  wealth  and  prosperity,  may  exist  in  a society  without 
much  individual  improvement  or  intellectual  refinement. 

The  punishments  inflicted  upon  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  as  practised  when  Captain  Grose  published  his  work  on 
Military  Antiquities,  1786,  or  which  had  only  recently  fallen  into 
complete  or  partial  disuse,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
corporal  and  pecuniary.  Under  the  first  class  may  be  placed 
death , either  by  shooting  or  hanging;  whipping,  comprehending 
the  gantlope;  riding  the  wooden  horse;  picketing,  and  imprison- 
ment. I apply  the  term  corporal  punishment  to  any  personal 
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penalty,  whether  it  lie  merely  restraint  or  the  actual  infliction  of 
pain.  Under  the  second  class  are  included — -fines,  degradation, 
and  suspension. 

First  Class.  Corporal  Punishments. — The  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death  by  shooting,  was  carried  into  effect,  he  tells  us,  in 
the  following  manner : — 

An  execution  party  is  named,  composed  of  hardened  deserters,  or 
persons  guilty  of  the  same  ofTence  for  which  the  party  is  to  suffer  ; or 
if  there  are  no  men  under  these  predicaments,  the  party  is  taken  from 
the  men  next  for  duty,  and  a steady  non-commissioned  officer  is 
chosen  to  command  them.  The  prisoner  is  then  brought  from  the 
Provost’s,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  attended  by  the  Chaplain  of 
the  regiment,  and  followed  by  the  execution  party.  In  this  manner  he 
is  led  along  the  line,  guarded  by  a detachment  of  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belongs,  or  by  one  from  the  pickets  of  the  army.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  place  of  execution,  after  some  short  prayers,  a cap  or  handkerchief 
being  drawn  over  his  eyes,  he  kneels  down,  and  the  execution  party 
make  ready,  moving  up  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  him,  and  on  a 
signal  given  by  him,  two-thirds  of  these  present,  'and  fire;  and  if  he 
should  not  be  killed,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  the  reserve  step 
up  close  to  him,  and  put  him  out  of  misery.  All  the  troops  then 
march  by  the  body,  that  by  the  example  they  may  be  deterred  from  a 
like  offence.  The  recruits,  in  particular,  are  generally  made  to  file  off 
close  to  it. 

At  a subsequent  period,  I find  the  following  practice  formed 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  carrying  the  sentence  of  execution  into 
effect. 

After  the  criminal  is  declared  to  be  dead,  by  the  Surgeons  who 
attend  for  the  purpose,  it  is  the  custom  to  carry  the  mangled  body  three 
times  round  die  parade,  or  place  of  execution,  in  order  to  render  the 
example  the  more  striking,  and  to  impress  the  greater  terror  on  the 
minds  of  the  spectators. 

H hipping,  as  now  practised  (in  military  language  Jlogging),  is 
comparatively  a modem  punishment  in  the  army. 

I he  history  of  the  punishment  of  flogging  is  thus  given  by 
(Irose : — 

The  gantlope  (says  hej  was,  in  cases  of  theft,  or  some  offence 
that  affected  the  character  or  interest  of  the  corps,  practised  in  two 
ways.  In  one,  called  running  the  gantlope,  the  regiment  was  formed 
six  deep,  and  the  ranks  opened  and  faced  inwards,  each  man  being 
furnished  with  a switch.  The  offender,  naked  to  the  waist,  was  led 
through  the  ranks,  preceded  by  a Sergeant,  the  point  of  whose  reversed 
halbert  was  presented  to  his  breast,  to  prevent  his  running  too  fast ; as 
he  thus  passed  through  the  ranks  every  soldier  gave  him  a stroke.  Rut 
this  method  being  found  inconvenient,  and  in  many  cases  objectionable, 
the  offender  was  tied  to  four  halberts  in  the  ordinary  way,  three  being 
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placed  in  a triangle,  and  the  fourth  across  two  of  them,  to  keep  him  on 
the  outside.  In  this  situation  the  regiment  filed  off  from  the  right, 
and  marched  by.  When  they  came  near  the  halberts,  a cat  was  given 
to  the  first  man ; who,  having  given  a stroke  to  the  culprit,  threw 
dovvn  the  cat,  and  passed  on.  This  was  repeated  by  the  whole 
regiment,  each  man  giving  him  a lash.  This,  likewise,  being  found 
objectionable,  as  degrading  soldiers  to  executioners,  has  been  in  a great 
measure  left  off,  and  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  drummers,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Drum-Major  and 
Adjutant — the  first  to  see  the  halberts  are  properly  fixed,  the  cats  in 
order,  that  each  drummer  does  his  duty,  and  is  properly  relieved  after 
having  given  twenty-five  lashes.  The  Surgeon  is  to  take  care  that  the 
prisoner  does  not  receive  more  lashes  than  he  is  able  to  bear  without 
endangering  his  life , or  injuring  his  constitution ; and  the  Adjutant  to 
cause  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  to  be  properly  inflicted,  and  to 
oblige  the  Drum-Major  to  make  his  drummers  do  their  duty. 

Whipping  is  almost  the  only  corporal  punishment  now  in  use. 
This  was  formerly  inflicted  with  switches,  but  for  these  thirty  years , 
at  least,  except  running  the  gantlope,  with  what  is  called  a cat-o’-nine- 
tails ; being  a whip  with  nine  lashes,  each  lash  knotted  with  nine 
knots.  This  punishment  is  inflicted  either  by  the  soldiers  or  drum- 
mers of  the  regiment,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial. 


Whipping  appears  to  have  been  used,  until  a comparatively  late 
period,  in  hospitals  and  in  lunatic  asylums,  as  a remedial  means  or 
a necessary  measure  for  promoting  a due  degree  of  discipline 
among  patients.  “ I observed,”  says  Thunberg,  “ in  this  place  (the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope)  what  I never  saw  anywhere  else,  namely, 
that  the  attendants  of  the  sick  were  provided  with  ropes’  ends, 
with  which  they  now  and  then  corrected  turbulent  patients.  Mirum 
sane  morhorum  remedium.” — ( Travels , $'c.,  Third  Edition , vol.  1, 
p.  248.)  It  has  been  recorded,  that  in  an  establishment  for  the 
insane  in  France,  each  patient  received  ten  stripes  daily  ; but  even 
in  our  own  country  stripes,  fetters,  cold,  darkness,  and  solitude, 
with  the  total  absence  of  every  bodily  comfort,  was,  until  lately, 
the  established  discipline  of  receptacles  for  lunatics.  Physical 
pain  and  moral  misery  were,  it  appears,  long  considered  as  specially 
calculated  not  only  to  repress  vice  and  promote  good  conduct,  but 
also  to  restore  the  unsound  mind. 

Of  the  many  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  modern 
times,  there  is  none  so  remarkable  as  the  change  from  the  mere 
cells  of  durance,  with  their  apparatus  of  straw,  whips,  chains,  and 
straight  waistcoats,  in  which  the  lunatics  were  kept,  to  the  palaces 
in  which  they  now  dwell,  and  the  comfort  they  now  enjoy.  In  the 
army,  also,  a great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect ; 
the  cat-o’-nine-tails  is  not  now  considered  so  indispensable  and  so 
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efficacious  a means  of  preserving  discipline  as  it  was  formerly, 
other  measures  of  a less  revolting  character  having  been  found 
adequate  to  repress  irregularities  and  enforce  subordination. 

Running  the  gauntlet,  from  which  the  more  modem  punish- 
ment of  flogging  in  the  army  originated,  had  not  been  com- 
pletely aliandoned  when  Dr.  Hamilton  published  his  work,  '1  he 
Du  ties  of  a Regimental  Surgeon  considered , in  1787,  ( Second 
Edition , 1794).  “ Different  regiments,”  says  he,  “use  different 

methods  of  punishing;  in  some  to  run  the  gauntlet  is  customary. 
Here,  instead  of  cats,  rods  of  willow  are  made  use  of.  The  w hole 
regiment  are  drawn  up  in  a line  two  deep,  face  to  face — every 
man  is  furnished  with  a willow.  The  prisoner  runs  naked  the 
whole  length  of  the  line,  and  every  man  strikes  as  he  passes.  No 
regard  can  be  paid  in  this  way  to  the  jxirt  they  strike,  hence  the 
ribs  as  well  as  the  shoulders  are  wounded.”  W bile  the  delinquent 
runs  the  drums  beat  at  each  end  of  the  ranks ; sometimes  he 
runs  three,  five,  or  seven  times  along  the  line,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  The  Major  of  a regiment  superintends 
the  punishment,  and  takes  care  that  every'  soldier  does  his  duty. 
In  1805,  when  Major  James  published  the  second  edition  ot  his 
Dictionary , this  punishment  had  become  unknown  in  the  British 
army. 

The  gauntlet  is  still  employed  in  the  Austrian  army,  being  the 
utmost  secondary  punishment  to  which  a soldier  is  liable.  The 
punishment  “ consists  in  making  the  offender,  who  is  naked  to  the 
waist,  walk  up  and  down  a street  formed  of  two  rows  of  men,  each 
ot  whom  carries  a switch  of  birch  in  his  hand.  The  pace  is  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  sufferer ; who,  however,  generally  prefers  the 
ordinary  marching  time.  The  street  of  men  is  about  100  yards 
long,  and  consists,  in  some  cases,  of  two  rows  of  150  men  in  each, 
facing  one  another.’-  The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  (not  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel) may,  on  his  own  authority,  order  an  offender  to  run 
three  times  up  and  three  times  down  a street  formed  of  100  men 
on  each  side.  A court-martial  may,  according  to  one  authority, 
sentence  a man  to  pass  the  street  six  times  up  and  six  times  dow  n ; 
and  by  another  authority,  ten  times  up  and  ten  times  down,  but 
not  more.  'Hie  punishment  of  the  gauntlet  is  chiefly  inflicted  for 
the  crimes  of  desertion  or  theft. 

The  ordinary  effects  of  the  gauntlet  are  excessive  tumefaction 
of  the  shoulders  and  ribs ; the  parts  do  not  usually  ulcerate,  hut 
the  sufferer  is  commonly  some  time  on  the  sick  list,  being  unfit  for 
duty. 
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Riding  the  Wooden  Horse. 

The  wooden  horse  (says  Grose)  was  formed  of  planks  laid  together 
so  as  to  form  a sharp  ridge  or  angle,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long. 
This  ridge  represented  the  back  of  a horse ; it  was  supported  by  four 
posts,  or  legs,  about  six  or  seven  feet  long,  placed  on  a stand,  made 
moveable  by  trucks ; to  complete  the  resemblance,  a head  and  tail  were 
added.  When  a soldier  or  soldiers  were  sentenced  by  a court-martial, 
or  ordered  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  a corps  to  ride  this  horse,  for 
both  were  practised , they  were  placed  on  the  back,  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them,  and  frequently,  to  increase  the  punishment,  had  muskets 
tied  to  their  leg3,  to  prevent,  as  was  jocularly  said,  their  horse  from 
kicking  them  off;  this  punishment  being  chiefly  inflicted  on  the 
infantry,  who  are  supposed  unused  to  ride. 

There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some  variety  in  the  mode 
of  infliction,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Knox’s 
Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns  in  North  America  in  the 
years  1757-60,  vol.  i.,  p.  96: — 

Yesterday  a court-martial  sat  on  a grenadier,  for  absenting  his  com- 
mand when  attacked  by  the  enemy : he  was  found  guilty  of  cowardice, 
and  I think  (says  our  author)  the  particular  punishment  ordered  for 
him  evinces  great  discernment  in  the  members  of  the  court.  Their 
sentence  ran  thus : — It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  the  prisoner  is 
a notorious  coward,  and  they  sentence  him  to  ride  the  wooden  horse 
half  an  hour  every  day  for  six  days,  with  a petticoat  on  him,  a broom 
in  his  hand,  and  a paper  pinned  on  his  back,  bearing  this  inscription — 
“ Such  is  the  reward  of  my  merit which  sentence  was  duly  executed. 

This  man  conducted  himself,  in  many  subsequent  conflicts  with 
the  enemy,  in  a manner  equal  in  courage  to  the  bravest  of  the 
army.  Few  persons  are,  I believe,  at  all  times  equally  disposed 
either  to  attack  or  resist  an  enemy  ; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a coward  was  ever  made  a brave  man  by  disgracing  him.  Perhaps, 
however,  alleged  cowards  are  punished  as  an  example,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  men  more  afraid  of  the  triangles  than  of  the 
enemy,  and  hence  an  attempt  is  made  to  excite  courage  by  the 
passion  of  fear. 

The  Chinese  adopt  this  plan  to  prevent  cowardice.  Among 
many  other  duties  of  a Chinese  soldier  in  warfare,  it  is  ordered 
that  “he  who  hears  the  drum  and  does  not  advance,  or  who  hears 
the  gong  and  does  not  retire,  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment- 
Strict  adherence  to  the  severities  of  martial  lawr  is  the  only  way  to 
make  brave  men  of  cowards.” 

According  to  the  Old  Officer,  the  punishment  of  riding  the 
wooden  horse  was  sometimes  inflicted  in  a very  summary  way. 
“I  have  seen,”  says  he,  “an  officer  led  drunk  between  two  men  to 
his  guard,  who  immediately  called  for  his  Sergeant  to  enquire  into 
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the  state  of  it,  who  reported  a man  to  him  for  being  drunk.  The 
officer,  though  he  could  scarcely  speak  to  be  understood,  ordered 
his  brother  drunkard  to  lie  set  on  the  wooden  horse  as  soon  as  he 
(the  soldier)  was  sober.  I daresay  the  Sergeant  thought  that  the 
officer  should  have  been  mounted  with  the  soldier.”  The  cheral 
de  bois  was  employed  also  in  the  French  army,  not  only  for  soldiers, 
but  for  ladies  of  easy  virtue  who  were  caught  in  the  barracks. 

This  punishment  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  A\  alter  Scott,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Old  Mortality,  where  Halliday  says,  “W  e ll 
have  him  to  the  guard-house  and  teach  him  to  ride  the  colt  foaled 
of  an  acorn,  with  a brace  of  carbines  at  each  foot  to  keep  him 
steady.” 

The  Picket — “ This  punishment,”  Captain  Grose  inform  us, 
“was  chiefly  used  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery ; and  in  the  former, 
often  inflicted  by  the  order  of  a Commanding  Officer,  without  the 
sentence  of  a court-martial.”  The  following  was  the  mode  of 
inflicting  this  punishment : — 

A long  post  being  driven  into  the  ground,  the  delinquent  was  ordered 
to  mount  a stool  near  it,  when  his  right  hand  was  fastened  to  a hook  in 
the  post,  by  a noose  round  his  wrist,  drawn  up  as  high  as  it  could  be 
stretched;  a stump,  the  height  of  the  stool,  with  its  end  cut  to  a round 
and  blunt  point,  was  then  driven  into  the  ground  near  the  po3t  before 
mentioned,  and  the  stool  being  taken  away,  the  Imre  heel  of  the  sufferer 
was  made  to  rest  upon  the  stump,  which,  though  it  did  not  break  the 
skin,  put  him  to  great  torture ; the  only  means  of  mitigation  was  by 
resting  his  weight  upon  his  wrist,  the  pain  of  which  soon  became 
intolerable.  Soldiers  were  frequently  sentenced  to  stand  on  the  picket 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  This  punishment,  like  the  riding  of  the 
wooden  horse,  has  been  for  some  time  left  off,  it  having  lamed  and 
ruptured  many  soldiers. 

Dr.  Hamilton  (who  published  his  work  about  the  same  time  as 
( 'aptain  Grose)  speaks  of  the  picket  and  riding  the  wooden  horse 
as  being  in  use  when  he  wrote.  Punishment  by  the  picket,  or  peg, 
was  used  for,  perhaps,  twenty  years  of  the  present  century.  In 
1810  I know  it  was  much  employed  in  a regiment  of  cavalry 
on  the  Bombay  establishment.  The  instrument  here  employed 
consisted  of  a board,  and  a peg ; the  board,  or  block  of  wood,  was 
about  twelve  inches  long,  eight  broad,  and  four  thick.  The 
peg,  which  tapered  to  a point  about  the  size  of  a sixpence,  was 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  board. 
The  punishment  was  inflicted  as  above  described,  the  delinquent’s 
right  arm  being  fixed  to  a hook,  and  his  left  foot  resting  on  the  peg, 
while  his  left  arm  and  right  foot  were  tied  together  behind  his 
back.  Delinquents  were  sometimes  kept  on  the  |>cg  for  a jieriod 
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varying  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes ; and  occasionally  they  fainted, 
either  while  on  the  peg,  or  after  they  had  been  taken  down. 

This  punishment  was  inflicted  by  order  of  the  Commanding 
Officer  for  what  are  called  minor  offences,  such  as  being  absent 
from  parade,  or  from  stables.  It  was  commonly  left  optional  with 
a defaulter  to  submit  to  the  punishment  of  the  peg,  or  to  be  tried 
by  a court-martial.  Sometimes  as  many  as  six  or  eight  men  were 
placed  on  the  pegs  at  one  time.  The  boards,  pegs,  and  ropes, 
were  kept  in  the  guard-room,  and  regularly  entered  in  the  Morning 
Report,  along  with  the  other  articles  of  guard-room  furniture. 

The  punishment  may  be  said  to  have  been  privately  inflicted,  no 
person  being  commonly  present  in  the  riding-school  when  it  took 
place  but  the  delinquent,  the  Sergeant-Major,  and  the  Medical 
Officer  to  whom  was  confided  the  discretionary  power  of  deciding 
upon  the  length  of  time  a man  was  to  stand  on  the  picket.  In  Spain, 
the  picket  was  employed  as  one  of  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition. 

Imprisonment. — “Soldiers  are  sometimes,”  says  Captain  Grose, 
“confined  by  the  sentence  of  a court-martial  for  a short  time  in  the 
black-hole,  or  locked  up  in  a bread-and-water  house ; that  is,  a 
place  of  confinement,  where  they  have  no  other  nourishment  but 
bread  and  water.” 

The  punishment  of  imprisonment  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times employed  as  a means  of  oppression  unwarranted  by  the 
usages  of  the  service.  During  the  month  of  October  1787,  a 
Major  Browne,  of  the  G7th  Regiment,  was  tried  by  a court-martial 
on  a charge  of  cruelty  to  Thomas  Edwards,  a private  soldier.  He 
was  found  guilty,  not  of  cruelty  but  of  oppression , and  was  sentenced 
to  be  suspended  from  pay  and  duty  309  days,  the  time  during 
which  he  had  confined  the  said  soldier,  without  trial,  and  he  was 
also  sentenced  to  pay  the  soldier  40/.  This  is  a very  rare  example 
of  retributive  justice  in  the  army. 

Commissioned  officers  were  at  one  time  liable  to  be  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  ; but  both  of  these  have  become 
obsolete  as  military  punishments.  By  the  Mutiny  Act  during  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  “ an  officer  destroying  the  game  shall  forfeit 
hi.  to  the  poor;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  to  forfeit  3 Os.  for 
every  such  offence  committed  by  a soldier  under  his  command.’ 
At  present,  any  officer  who  shall,  without  leave,  take,  kill,  or  destroy 
game,  may  be  brought  before  a Justice,  and  fined  the  sum  of  hi. 

Second  Class.  Pecuniary  Punishments. — “ Soldiers  ot  the  pre- 
sent times,”  says  Captain  Grose,  “having  nothing  but  their  bodies, 
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can  only  be  punished  corporally.”  They  were,  however,  indirectly 
liable  to  certain  pecuniary  fines,  such  as — 

Degradation. — This  is  a punishment  inflicted  on  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  before  they  can  receive  any  corporal  punishment 
except  imprisonment 

Markham  ( Epistles  of  War , 1622)  informs  us,  that  this  was  one 
of  the  punishments  of  criminals.  “ When,”  says  he,  “any  common 
soldier  shall  commit  a slight  otfence  savouring  either  of  carelessness, 
slothfulness,  or  baseness,  then  presently  take  away  his  sword,  and 
make  him  a pioneer ; which  in  times  past  I have  known  so  hateful  and 
intolerable  to  every  quick  and  understanding  spirit,  that  they  would, 
with  more  alacrity,  have  run  to  the  rack , the  bolts,  or  strappado, 
nay,  even  to  death  itself,  rather  than  to  the  moral  degradation.” 

Suspension  for  a stated  time. — This  punishment  is  sometimes 
inflicted  on  non-commissioned  officers ; and  during  its  continuance 
they  receive  only  the  pay  of  private  men,  the  remainder  being  given 
to  the  hospital. 


To  the  foregoing  punishments  enumerated  by  Captain  Grose, 
the  following  may  be  added ; of  which  the  greater  number  were 
in  use  when  he  wrote,  and  some  have  been  employed  until  a 
comparatively  late  period. 

Clubbing. — This  after-punishment,  was  practised  upon  the 
bodies  of  criminals,  particularly  by  the  British  Generals  who 
were  employed  in  the  Netherlands,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  After  a prisoner  has  been  executed  in  the  usual  manner, 
he  is  suspended  with  the  feet  upwards,  which  is  said  to  answer  to 
the  custom  authorised  by  the  civil  law  of  hanging  certain  male- 
factors in  chains,  as  a terror  to  others,  on  the  spot  where  they 
committed  their  depredations.  The  gibbet,  with  its  attendant 
human  scarecrow',  was  once  not  an  unfrequent  object  of  English 
scenery,  more  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ; yet  these 
exhibitions  did  not  prevent  or  diminish  crime.  The  injurious 
effects  produced  by  hanging  men  in  chains  on  the  most  interesting 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
example : — There  was  a criminal  exposed  near  a turnpike  on  a 
road  leading  from  a provincial  town  in  Derbyshire.  His  widow, 
whenever  she  went  to  market,  used  to  lock  the  door  of  her  house, 
and  taking  her  little  children  with  her  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows, 
would  leave  them  to  play  under  the  care  of  their  father , as  she 
callously  expressed  it,  until  it  was  convenient  for  her  to  call  for 
them  again  on  her  way  home. 
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Removal  to  the  Navy. — A soldier,  who  behaved  ill,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  frequent  delinquencies,  was  deemed  incorrigible, 
was  occasionally  turned  over  to  a press-gang.  This  transfer  did 
not,  however,  occur  without  some  sort  of  concurrence  on  the  part 
of  the  soldier,  who  was  left  to  choose  between  the  execution  and 
continuance  of  a severe  military  punishment,  or  to  enter  on  hoard 
one  of  Ilis  Majesty’s  ships. 

Cold  Burning — Bottling. — This  punishment  is  thus  inflicted  : — 
The  offender  is  set  against  the  wall,  with  the  arm  which  is  to  be 
burned  tied  as  high  above  his  head  as  possible.  The  executioner 
then  ascends  a stool,  and  having  a bottle  of  cold  water,  pours  it 
slowly  down  the  sleeve  of  the  delinquent,  patting  him,  and  leading 
the  water  gently  down  his  body  till  it  runs  out  at  his  feet ; this  is 
repeated  to  the  other  arm,  if  he  is  sentenced  to  be  burned  in  both. 
Bottling  was  at  one  time  much  in  use  in  the  cavalry  branch  of 
the  service. 

Cobbing  is  a punishment  which  used  to  be  inflicted  upon  a 
soldier  by  his  comrades  for  petty  offences  committed  among  them- 
selves, sometimes  with  the  sanction  of  the  officers  of  his  company, 
or  of  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  corps.  It  consisted  in  bas- 
tinading  an  offender  on  the  posteriors  with  a cobbing-stick  or  a 
cross-belt.  Cobbing  was  chiefly  practised  in  the  infantry. 

Booting  is  a punishment  which  was  principally  used  in  the 
cavalry.  In  consisted  in  flogging  a man  with  a belt  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  Previous  to  the  infliction  of  cobbing,  or  booting,  the 
delinquent  is  fairly  tried  by  a court,  consisting  of — a president,  the 
oldest  soldier ; members,  next  two  oldest  soldiers,  youngest 
soldier,  next  youngest  soldier. 

These  modes  of  punishment,  by  delivering  a man  to  the  tender 
mercies,  or  rather  to  the  vengeance  or  wild  justice  of  his  com- 
rades, were  liable  to  serious  evils,  although  their  abolition  has 
been  regretted  by  many  experienced  officers.  In  the  early  part  of 
1828  a squadron  of  dragoons  was  stationed  at  Sheffield  barracks. 
A man  was  suspected  of  stealing  a watch  from  one  of  his  com- 
rades, and  the  men  of  his  regiment  dragged  him  to  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  inflicting  summary  punishment  upon  him.  The 
Major  commanding  and  another  officer  were  in  the  yard,  who,  no 
doubt,  ascertained  what  they  intended  to  do  with  the  man.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sheffield  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
in  countenancing  the  ill-treatment  of  the  soldiers  ; and  finally  the 
alleged  culprit  brought  his  action  against  the  officers,  which  was 
tried  at  the  York  assizes,  and  he  recovered  500/.  damages.  rlhe 
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officers  afterwards  applied  to  have  the  verdict  set  aside,  on  the 
ground  of  excessive  damages,  hut  the  court  refused  the  application. 
This  punishment  of  the  officers  did  not  end  here,  for  after  the 
trial  some  persons  addressed  the  Duke  of  W ellington,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  complaining  of  these  officers,  in  this  instance, 
not  supporting  projier  discipline.  A court  of  enquiry  was  ordered, 
and  from  the  evidence  given,  it  was  clear  the  officers  had  not  put 
a stop  to  the  irregularity,  which  they  could  have  done,  and  they 
were  reprimanded  by  the  Duke  for  such  neglect. 

Church  Pillory. — A circumstance  occurred  on  the  east  coast  of 
England,  in  171(7,  which  led  to  a soldier  beiug  punished  in  the 
following  ignominious  manner: — During  the  alarm  which  pre- 
vailed regarding  an  invasion  on  the  east  coast,  but  especially 
along  the  coast  of  Essex,  a Sergeant  belonging  to  a militia  regi- 
ment unwittingly  said,  in  the  liearing  of  some  soldiers,  that  the 
French  would  dine  at  Ipswich  on  Sunday  following.  This  ex- 
pression soon  spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  a 
formal  complaint  was  made  to  the  General  of  the  district.  The 
offender,  having  originally  belonged  to  the  line,  and  bearing  the 
best  of  characters,  was  so  far  considered  as  not  to  be  tried  by  a 
general  court-martial ; but  for  the  sake  of  example,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  escorted  to  the  church  nearest  to  the  coast  (Colchester), 
and  on  Sunday  to  appear  in  the  front  of  the  church,  and  there  to 
ask  pardon  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  alarm  he  had  created. 

The  public  exposure  of  an  offender  is  liable  to  many  objections  : 
it  is  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  the  efficacy  of  merely  disgracing 
delinquents  is  very  doubtful.  Infamous  or  disgraceful  punish- 
ments prevail  chiefly  in  a barbarous  state  of  society,  and  by  the 
influence  of  civilization  they  gradually  fall  into  disuse.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  in  regard  to  ignominious 
punishments,  1 may,  though  much  out  of  place,  instance  the  disuse 
of  the  penance  of  church  pillory  in  Scotland.  The  stool  of  repent- 
ance, alias  the  cutty  stool,  or  black  stool,  to  which  delinquents 
were  sentenced  by  Church  Courts,  was  long  the  opprobrium  of 
this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  at  length  fell  into  disuse, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

About  a hundred  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Peter  Nicholson,  of 
Kiltarlity,  sentenced  Lord  Lovat  to  occupy  the  cutty  stool ; an 
order  which  sadly  militated  against  the  pride  and  wishes  of  his 
Lordship.  Being,  however,  assured  that  the  law  of  the  kirk  was 
imperative,  and  that  nothing  but  compliance  would  save  him  from 
excommunication,  he  consented  to  the  punishment,  upon  a promise 
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from  the  clerk  that  he  should,  stand  by  him,  for  three  Sundays,  in 
the  church  of  Kiltarlity.  Mr.  Nicholson  being  about  to  address 
the  lordly  occupant  of  the  stool  of  repentance,  Lovat  exclaimed, 
“ Ah  ! Nicholson,  you  ungrateful  man ! was  it  not  I that  placed 
you  there  ?”  (having  presented  him  to  the  living).  Whereupon 
Mr.  N.  answered,  “ True,  my  Lord ; you  have  placed  me  here, 
and  I have  placed  you  there  to-day,  to  be  publicly  rebuked  for 
your  sins.” 

Young  men  of  fortune  sometimes  made  light  of  the  stool  of 
repentance,  being  attended  by  others  of  their  own  age  and  circum- 
stances of  life,  who,  to  keep  them  in  countenance,  stood  with  them 
in  the  pew,  or  pillory,  fronting  the  pulpit,  so  that  many  of  the 
spectators  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  culprit  from  his  com- 
panions. The  contempt  of  the  punishment  led  to  a sum  of  money 
being  levied  in  place  of  it,  which  was  called  a composition ; and, 
according  to  Captain  Burt,  the  kirk  treasurers  gave  regular 
receipts  and  discharges  for  each  specific  delinquency. 

The  stool  of  repentance  was  a relic  of  the  Romish  Church, 
being  one  of  the  few  modes  of  church  discipline  which  was  con- 
tinued -after  the  Reformation.  The  reply  of  an  old  woman  to 
John  Knox,  respecting  this  stool,  is  worthy  of  record.  After  hold- 
ing forth  in  praise  of  the  Reformation,  and  railing  against  the 
wickedness  of  Popery,  he  zealously  exclaimed,  “/  hae  plucked 
the  raiement  frae  the  harlot .”  “ Ah  ! na,  na ,”  said  the  old  lady, 

pointing  to  the  chair  of  repentance,  “ ye  hae  keepit  the  vera  tassel 
o'  the  breeks  o’  Popery It  has  been  supposed,  and  perhaps 
with  justice,  that  Knox  retained  the  cutty  stool  as  part  of  the 
Presbyterian  discipline,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  apply 
the  severe  rod  of  Church  censure  against  the  looseness  of  the  times, 
and  the  vices  even  of  the  nobility. 

The  stool  in  question  was  made  somewhat  like  an  arm  chair, 
being  a little  higher  than  the  other  seats,  and  placed  directly 
in  front  of  the  pulpit.  When  the  kirk  bell  was  rung,  the  de- 
linquent ascended  the  chair,  and  the  bellman  arrayed  him  in 
the  black  sackcloth  gown  of  unchastity.  Here  he  stood  for  three 
Sundays  successively,  his  face  uncovered,  and  was  reprimanded 
from  the  pulpit  immediately  before  the  blessing  was  pronounced. 
Females  stood  in  the  same  accoutrements,  and  were  commonly 
denied  the  privilege  of  a veil.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
gown  was  frequently  dispensed  with,  and  that  delinquents  were 
also  sometimes  permitted  to  cover  the  face.  Many  queer  stories 
are  current  respecting  the  cutty  stool  exhibitions. 
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The  stool  of  repentance  was  not  peculiar  to  Scotland,  it  was 
employed  in  England.  An  Essayist,  in  the  Gentleman  s Magazine 
for  May  1732,  observes,  that  “The  stools  of  infamy  art',  the 
ducking  stool  and  the  stool  of  repentance.  The  first  was  in- 
vented for  the  taming  female  shrews.  The  stool  of  repentance  is 
an  ecclesiastical  engine,  of  Popish  extraction,  for  the  punishment 
of  fornication  and  other  immoralities,  whereby  the  delinquent 
publicly  takes  shame  to  himself,  and  receives  a solemn  reprimand 
from  the  minister  of  the  parish.”  This  instrument  of  penance,  or 
punishment,  fell  into  disuse  in  England  long  before  it  was 
abandoned  in  Scotland. 

Blistering. — We  are  informed  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  that 
blistering  was  successfully  tried  as  a substitute  for  flogging  in  two 
corps,  and  he  is  not  aware  that  this  mode  of  punishment  was 
adopted  in  any  other  regiment.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  one 
of  the  regiments  in  question,  then  stationed  in  Guernsey,  where 
liquor  is  cheap,  determined  to  try  to  put  a stop  to  the  crime  of 
drunkenness  on  duty,  by  an  appeal  to  the  honourable  feelings  of 
soldiers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  drunkenness  as  unpleasant 
as  possible,  but  without  the  lash.  lie  gave  out  an  order  to  say 
that  he  would  not  flog,  but  trust  to  the  soldiers’  self-respect  for 
keeping  sober  on  duty.  Next  day  a man  was  drunk  and  confined. 
The  Colonel,  accompanied  by  the  Surgeon,  went  to  the  guard- 
house, and  felt  the  drunkard’s  puls*; ; he  was  declared  to  be  in  a 
fever.  Nothing  could  be  more  true.  He  was  therefore  put  into 
a blanket,  and  four  soldiers  bore  him  through  the  barracks,  his 
comrades  all  laughing  at  the  care  taken  of  him  ; on  reaching  the 
hospital  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  and  blistered  between  the 
shoulders,  fed  on  bread  and  water  for  a week,  and  then  discharged 
cured.  He  was  then  brought  on  the  parade,  when  the  Com- 
manding Officer  congratulated  him  on  his  recovery  from  the  fever, 
and  stmt  him  to  join  his  company,  when  he  was  laughed  at  and 
jeered  by  his  comrades  during  the  space  of  a week.  Many  others 
underwent  the  same  treatment ; but  the  joke,  though  very  amusing 
to  the  solver  soldiers,  soon  began  to  be  none  to  the  drunkards. 
There  was  considerable  pain  and  uneasiness — some  bread,  plenty 
of  water ; but  no  pitying  comrades — no  commiseration — no  mercy. 
The  experiment  was  completely  successful.  Not  a man  of  that 
regiment  was  flogged  in  Guernsey  from  the  time  the  men  were 
treated  with  blisters ; and  after  a.  fortnight  there  was  no  such 
thing  a»  a man  drunk  for  guard  or  parade.  Now  this  regiment 
had  been  in  an  infamous  state.  “ Observe,”  says  Sir  Charles, 
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“ the  consequence  of  having  inefficient  means.  This  same 
regiment  was  embarked  for  the  Bermudas.  There  was  at  that 
period  much  drinking  and  much  illness  in  these  islands,  rum  being 
cheap  and  the  blister-plaister  scarce.  There  was  no  means  of 
confinement,  and  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  for  want  of  efficient 
means,  was  obliged  to  use  the  lash,  which  punished  without  pre- 
venting drunkenness.  Now  the  blister  did  prevent  it  in  Guernsey. 
So  much  for  inefficient  means.” 

Reprimand. — Non-commissioned  officers  or  private  soldiers  are 
seldom  sentenced  by  a court-martial  to  be  reprimanded.  There 
is  a very  remarkable  instance,  however,  on  record  of  a Corporal 
being  formally  reprimanded  by  a General  Officer,  apparently  as  a 
commutation  of  a sentence  of  another  kind.  The  matter  will 
appear  in  the  animadversion  made  by  the  General  Officer  to  whom 
the  proceedings  were  reported,  in  his  Orders  to  the  garrison. 

Orders  by  Lieutenant - General  Cornwallis,  Commanding  at  Gibraltar. 

17  th  March,  1764. 

Lieutenant  B , of  the  54th  Regiment,  tried  by  a general  court- 

martial,  and  found  guilty  of  leaving  his  guard,  contrary  to  Orders,  is 
adjudged  by  the  court  to  receive  a public  reprimand  from  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  does,  therefore,  in  this  public  manner,  reprimand  him, 
and  orders  him  to  be  released  from  arrest. 

Corporal  James,  of  the  same  regiment,  commanding  the  signal- 
house  guard,  was  tried  by  a regimental  court-martial,  the  same  day,  for 
a like  neglect  of  duty,  and  was  ordered  to  be  reduced,  and  to  receive 
200  lashes.  The  Governor  pardons  him,  thinking  a neglect  of  duty  in 
a commissioned  officer  more  heinous  than  in  a non-commissioned  officer, 
who  is  not  supposed  to  have  the  same  education,  and  is,  of  course,  more 
liable  to  err.  Justice  is  the  same  in  high  rank  as  in  low.  Lieutenant 
Bond  gave  him  as  good  a character  in  his  situation  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Welsh  did  the  Lieutenant.  Therefore,  to  do  strict  justice  to 
both,  the  Governor  reprimands,  in  this  public  manner,  Corporal  James. 

The  General  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  an  irregularity  in 
commuting  the  judgment  passed  by  the  court-martial ; unless  he 
be  considered  to  have  remitted  the  sentence,  and  then  to  have 
given  the  reprimand,  as  he  certainly  had  a right  to  do,  in  virtue 
of  his  own  authority. 

According  to  the  remarks  upon  the  following  case,  it  appears 
that  there  are  cogent  objections  to  the  sentencing  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers  to  be  reprimanded. 

Bengal  Presidency . — General  Orders. 

22nd  July,  1820. 

Sergeant-Major  R.  Gibson,  of  the  4th  Regiment  Light  Cavalry,  was 
arraigned,  &c. 
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Sentence. — To  be  reprimanded , in  such  a manner  as  His  Excellency 
the  Coinmander-in-Chief  may  direct. 

Disapproved. 

(Signed)  Hastings. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  disapproves  of  the  above  decision.  * * * 
In  the  first  place  a reprimand  from  the  head  of  the  army  to  a non- 
commissioned officer  is  not  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  latter.  The 
efficacy  of  such  a reproof  to  a commissioned  officer  depends  on  his 
feeling  that  as  it  is  rarely  resorted  to,  and  thence  implies  serious  mis- 
behaviour in  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  it  will  materially  affect  him 
in  the  estimation  of  the  society  in  which  he  moves.  The  application, 
therefore,  of  a reprimand  to  a non-commissioned  officer,  is  not  only 
objectionable  from  rendering  it  common,  but  is  idle  with  regard  to 
an  individual  whom  it  will  little  disparage  in  his  humble  circle  of 
acquaintance. 

Notwithstanding  the  publication  of  these  remarks  in  General 
Orders,  a European  general  court-martial  was  holden  at  Moul- 
rnein,  22nd  July,  1835,  Captain  Mair,  62nd  Regiment,  President, 
for  the  trial  of  a Sepoy,  accused  of  permitting  the  escape  of  a 
prisoner,  which  found  the  prisouer  guilty  of  the  charge,  and 

: sentenced  him  to  be  severely  reprimanded,  in  such  manner  as  the 

• officer  confirming  the  proceedings  might  be  pleased  to  direct. 

’ The  decision  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  this  case  was  as 

follows : — 

Disapproved ; reprimand  not  being  a punishment  suited  to  the 

* degree  of  a private  soldier. 

(Signed)  R.  W.  0‘Callaghan, 

Lieutenant-General  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

1 ituprration  and  Abuse. — This  was  another  of  the  punishments 
to  which  soldiers  were  liable,  and  which  was  often  very'  liberally 
exhibited.  “ In  the  course  of  my  service,”  says  an  Old  Officer, 
“ I have  been  shocked  to  hear  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  some 
officers  in  command  of  regiments.  What  can  tolerate  or  excuse 
such  words  as  these  ? — ‘ i will  flog  your  guts  out,  you  rascal 
‘ f will  cut  the  flesh  off  your  bloody  back  and  other  expressions 
more  ungeutlemanlike  and  inhuman.”  A Commanding  Officer  of 
a corps  concluded  an  address  to  the  men  in  the  following  emphatic 
words  : — “ If  you,”  said  he,  “ furnish  backs , / will  provide  cats 
for  them.” 

“The  soldier,”  says  Major  Macnaraara,  “was  treated  as  an 
unruly  child  in  a workhouse, — fed,  clothed,  and  flogged,  but 
never  instructed,  never  reasoned  with.  ‘ You  have  no  business  to 
Hunk , Sir,’  was  a sentence  often  addressed  to  him,  ‘ but  to  do  as 
you  are  bid and  the  sentence  was  generally  concluded  by  a gen- 
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tlemanlike,  charitable,  and  encouraging  ‘ and  he  damned  to  you.’ 
Swearing  and  abuse  were,  indeed,  theonly  accomplishments  with  in 
the  soldier’s  reach.  Ilis  officers  swore,  his  non-commissioned 
officers  swore,  and  his  comrades  never  once  addressed  one  another 
without  swearing.”  Swearing  was  at  one  time  so  common  that  it 
came  to  be  considered  an  indispensable  specific  for  preserving 
discipline  and  carrying  on  public  duty.  It  was  supposed  by  some 
that  it  added  dignity  and  weight  to  the  orders  which  were  given, 
— that  it  was  a manly  qualification  ; and  it  has  often  been  asserted 
that  a British  soldier  never  thought  his  officer  in  earnest  with  him 
unless  he  swore  at  him.  When  the  habit  of  swearing  prevailed  in 
all  ranks  in  the  army,  an  officer  could  with  very  little  consistency 
check  his  men  for  it ; but  this  absurdity  sometimes  happened.  “I 
have  heard  an  old  officer,”  says  an  author  whom  I have  frequently 
quoted,  “ I mean  in  point  of  age,  correcting  a man  of  his  company 
who  had  sworn  in  his  hearing,  and  with  the  most  horrid  curses  and 
imprecations  on  himself,  assured  him  that  he  would  put  the 
Articles  of  War  in  execution  against  him  the  first  time  he  swore 
again.”  By  the  Articles  of  War,  a soldier  “ is  to  forfeit  twelve- 
pence  ” upon  being  convicted  of  profane  swearing. 

No  action  on  the  part  of  a soldier  can  justify  the  abuse  of  a 
superior,  or  a threat  urged  in  terms  of  abuse.  “Abuse,”  says  an 
Old  Officer,  “ deadens  the  heart ; kindness  wins  the  affections. 
Threatenings  infuse  into  the  obdurate  bosom  a callous  indifference ; 
whilst  calm  admonition  sucks  the  sting  from  the  most  hardened 
mind.  Severity  creates  hatred, — mercy,  love.  I have  known 
private  and  parental  admonitions  by  Commanding  Officers  wean 
the  most  desperate  dispositions,  on  which  severity  had  exercised 
its  greatest  power  without  reforming;  each  blow  of  retribution 
stole  from  the  heart  the  few  remaining  sparks  of  manhood,  and 
the  debased  individual  at  last  fell  like  a brute  into  the  grave. 
Kindness  mil  ever  be  found  the  best  antidote  to  crime, — severity 
its  most  active  source”  Prince  Henry,  the  brother  of  Frederick 
II.,  King  of  Prussia,  severely  reprobated  the  harsh  treatment  of 
soldiers.  lie  used  to  say  to  his  officers,  “ If  a soldier  performs  an 
evolution  ill,  you  have  not  practised  him  sufficiently  at  it.  Exercise 
him  an  additional  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  and  he  will  bo 
sufficiently  punished.  If  you  strike  him,  you  punish  him  on 
account  of  your  own  idleness.” 

The  principal  punishments  inflicted  upon  soldiers  subsequently 
to  the  year  1790,  by  military  law,  and  military  usage,  were  death, 
and  flogging  with  the  cat-o’-nine-tails.  The  minor  punishments 
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inflicted  by  a Commanding  Officer  were — imprisonment  in  a 
guard-house  or  black-hole, — in  which  case  bread  and  water  was 
the  usual  diet ; extra  duties,  &c. 

Pecuniary  fines  had  long  ceased  to  be  awarded  as  a punishment 
for  military  crimes ; but  when  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in 
Ireland,  in  1798,  this  mode  of  punishment  appears  to  have  been 
temporarily  restored.  In  this  year  (1798)  the  following  pro- 
clamation was  issued  : — 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  Belfast. 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  person  is  taken  up  by  the  patrols 
after  ten  o’clock  he  will  be  fined  5.j.  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  If 
the  delinquent  is  not  able  to  pay  5r.,  he  will  be  brought  to  a drum- 
head court-martial,  and  will  receive.  1(M)  lashes. 

(Signed)  James  Denham, 

Coloiifl  Commandant. 

By  this  notice.  Colonel  Denham  seems  to  liave  considered  5s 
‘ equivalent  to  100  lashes,  and  auy  man  who  could  not  raise  5s. 
might  be  flogged  as  a matter  of  course. 

In  practice,  flogging  was  almost  the  only  punishment  employed, 
as  at  this  time  confinement  had  not  been  much  thought  of  as  a 
i mode  of  chastisement,  1 Ience  crimes  very  different  in  character 
and  enormity  were  punished  by  the  same  degrading  mode  of  in- 
•flietion.  We  learn  from  I)r.  Hamilton,  that  private  Anthony 
'Gregory,  of  the  10th  Foot,  was  punished  with  100  lashes,  for 
-suffering  the  queue  of  his  hair  to  drop  off  when  on  duty,  which, 
perhaps,  he  had  that  morning  rather  carelessly  tied  on  ; and  1 
have,  as  late  as  1811,  seen  an  African  recruit,  who  did  not  know 
a word  of  our  language,  brought  to  a drum-head  court-martial 
and  flogged,  iu  consequence  of  some  of  his  appointments  lieing  less 
clean  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  Unsteadiness  in  the  ranks, 
caused,  perhaps,  by  a man  brushing  a fly  from  his  face,  and  the 
disgraceful  offence  of  stealing  from  a comrade,  met  with  a similar 
chastisement,  differing,  perhaps,  a little  in  the  amount  of  infliction, 
but  the  same  in  ignominy.  By  these  means  the  moral  judgments 
of  officers  were  in  some  measure  confounded,  as  offences  which 
•received  the  same  kind  of  punishment  come  to  l>e  considered  as  of 
the  same  guilt.  Use  and  wont  was  the  rule  in  regard  to  this  kind 
of  punishment,  while  the  amount  or  severity  of  the  infliction  was 
entirely  optional  with  a court-martial,  which  might  sentence  a man 
to  receive  an  unlimited  number  of  lushes,  or  to  be  slightly  cen- 
sured, as  to  the  members  might  seem  meet,  i Ience  it  will  appear 
that  the  ferocious  severity  of  military  punishments  depended  upou 
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the  practical  administration  of  the  military  law,  not  upon  any 
specific  enactment  of  the  law  itself, — the  judges,  not  the  statutes. 
But  it  would  appear  that  Government  considered  enormous  inflic- 
tions expedient,  when  it  so  obstinately  resisted  every  attempt  which 
was  made  to  restrain  the  powers  of  courts-martial  by  fixing  a 
moderate  maximum  of  punishment,  so  as  to  meliorate  their  san- 
guinary sentences.  Instances  were  daily  occurring  which  shewed 
that  no  body  of  men  should  be  invested  with  the  power  of  awarding 
unlimited  punishments. 

In  the  Conversations  of  Paley,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Best,  a case 
is  recorded  which  may  be  here  noticed.  About  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  several  regiments  of  boys  were  raised,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sent  to  India.  One  of  these  regiments  was  quartered  at 
Lincoln.  “ The  cat-o’-nine-tails,  though  administered,”  says  Mr. 
Best,  “ as  was  supposed,  with  due  regard  to  the  tender  age  of 
these  young  soldiers,  was  not  idle.  One  hoy  died  a day  or  two 
after  a punishment.  The  officers,  shocked  at  the  event,  wished  to 
impute  it  to  some  other  cause, — the  previous  state  of  the  boy’s 
health, — some  mismanagement.  We  met  at  dinner  on  the  day  of 
the  poor  lad’s  burial.  Of  course  the  conversation  fell  on  this  topic. 
Paley  said,  ‘ It  is  a pity  that  the  officers  should  endeavour  to 
excuse  the  matter.  All  the  world  must  see  that  if  the  boy  had 
not  been  flogged  he  would  not  have  died.  It  is  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent.’ One  officer  of  the  regiment  was  present, — a very  young 
man.  He  was  praised  for  the  unaffected  sensibility  which  he 
manifested  on  the  occasion, — he  was  not  ashamed  to  shed  tears.” 

The  subject  of  corporal  punishment  was  brought  prominently 
forward  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  a letter  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  in  1 804.  The  work  is  entitled 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  the  Military  Force  of  the 
British  Empire,  with  a View  to  its  Re-organization.  In  this 
enquiry  the  author  asserts,  that  the  principal  checks  to  recruiting 
are  comprised  in  the  system  of  enlisting  for  life,  and  the  frequency 
of  corporal  punishments.  “ There  is  no  mode  of  punishment,” 
says  Sir  Robert,  “ so  disgraceful  as  flogging,  and  none  more  in- 
consistent with  the  military  character,  which  should  be  esteemed 
as  the  essence  of  honour,  and  the  pride  of  manhood  ; but  when 
what  should  be  used  but  in  very  extreme  cases  as  the  ultimutn 
supplicium,  producing  the  moral  death  of  the  criminal,  becomes 
the  common  penalty  for  offences  in  which  there  is  no  moral  turpi- 
tude, or  but  a petty  violation  of  martial  law,  the  evil  requires 
serious  attention.  IIow  many  soldiers,  whose  prime  of  life  has 
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been  passed  in  the  service,  and  who  have  behaved  with  unexcep- 
tionable conduct,  have  been  whipped  eventually  for  an  accidental 
indiscretion  ; an  absence  from  tattoo-beating,  or  even  a dirty 
shirt ! 

“ Intoxication  is  an  odious  vice  ; and  since  the  Dute  of  \ ork  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  army,  officers  have  ceased  to  pride  them- 
selves upon  the  insensate  capability  of  drinking  ; but,  nevertheless, 
flogging  is  too  severe  as  a general  punishment  for  what  has  been 
the  practice  of  officers,  and  ako  most  decidedly  fails  in  correcting 
the  disposition  to  drink.  Cleanliness  is  a virtue,  and  highly  essen- 
tial for  the  health  of  the  soldier ; but  surely  there  are  a thousand 
ways  of  enforcing  attention  to  dress,  and  producing  a love  of 
decent  appearance,  without  having  recourse  to  such  rigour  as 
corporal  punishment.  Absence  from  quarters  is  a great  fault,  and 
must  be  checked : but  is  there  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  young 
men,  and  the  temptations  which  may  occur  to  induce  such  an 

■ occasional  neglect  of  duty  ? W ould  not  confinement  for  an  evening 
or  two  afterwards  be  a sufficient  mortification  ? 

“Officers  are  too  familiarized  to  consider  soldiers  as  mere 
? machines,  who  arc  insensible  to  kind  treatment,  and  on  whose 
! minds  no  reasoning  can  operate  ; but  if  they  would  remember  that 
iman  is  an  intellectual  being,  susceptible  of  reflection,  and  endowed 
with  faculties,  they  should  at  least  try  the  experiment  fairly,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  those  vicious  habits  to  which  the 
lower  classes  are  often  addicted  may  not  lie  corrected  by  lenient 

■ measures,  and  a frequent  ap{>eal  to  their  characters  as  soldiers.  I 
am  positive  that  the  amour  propre  of  man,  except  in  very  bad 
subjects  indeed,  is  always  to  lie  excited,  that  the  exjjrit  du  corp. t of 
•regiments  may  always  be  formed,  and  that  every  soldier  may  be 
rendered  proud  of  his  profession,  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
its  honour,  and  be  sensibly  affected  by  its  disgrace.” 

W hen  so  much  is  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  officers,  in  re- 
gard to  the  delinquencies  of  soldiers,  the  welfare  and  happiness, 
sand  I may  add  the  efficiency,  of  a body  of  troops,  must  be 
\ greatly  influenced  by  the  discretion,  good  sense,  humane  disposi- 
tion, and  experience  of  a Commanding  Officer.  Every  one  admits 
that  the  jioor  ought  to  lx;  educated  ; but  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance that  the  rich — in  other  words,  those  in  high  station — should 
lie  well  instructed ; for  if  their  principles  were  right,  and  their 
practice  wisely  conducted,  the  institutions  and  customs  of  society 
would  eventually  lx;  somewhat  purified  and  improved.  The 
! doctrine  of  expediency,  and  the  plea  of  custom,  regulate  weak 
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minds ; and  however  well-intentioned  routine  Commanding  Officers 
may  be,  they  are  liable  greatly  to  abuse  the  power  with  which  they 
are  invested. 

It  has  been  asked  by  an  apologist  for  corporal  punishment,  As 
there  is  no  encouragement,  or  next  to  no  encouragement,  for  good 
conduct  in  the  army,  how  can  you  abolish  (flogging)  the  punish- 
ment necessary  for  repressing  bad  conduct  ? But  it  may  be  asked 
in  return,  Is  flogging  calculated  to  render  an  “ ill  paid  and  ill 
rewarded  ” soldier  well  conducted  and  obedient  ? Will  punish- 
ment induce  him  to  like  the  army,  and  to  prefer  it  to  the  condition 
of  civil  life  ? And  does  not  sound  policy,  as  well  as  honesty  and 
humanity,  forbid  us  to  punish  delinquents  until  we  have  tried  the 
requisite  practical  means  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  ? 
and,  I may  add,  unless  that  punishment  promises  to  be  beneficial  ? 

Experience  seems  to  prove,  that  crime  is  more  effectually  pre- 
vented in  civil  life  by  the  diffusion  of  information,  good  moral 
training,  kind  treatment,  and  an  easier  mode  of  gaining  a live- 
lihood, than  by  the  most  severe  punishments.  May  we  not  there- 
fore presume,  that  offences  may  be  prevented  in  the  army  much 
more  effectually,  by  raising  the  character  of  soldiers,  and  by 
meliorating  their  condition — by  making  them,  in  fact,  prefer  the 
public  service  to  the  situation  of  labourers,  or  artisans  in  civil  life 
— than  by  either  corporal  or  mental  punishments  ? 

What  may  be  considered  remarkable  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  is,  that  many  individuals  who  display  great  aversion  to  the 
infliction  of  severe  punishments  in  civil  life,  shew  no  such  forbear- 
ance in  regard  to  the  army.  This  apparent  inconsistency  was  very 
obvious  in  the  case  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  wdio,  although  he 
evinced  much  reluctance  to  putting  to  death  even  the  greatest 
criminals,  shewed  no  disposition  to  meliorate  the  laws  which  re- 
gulated the  military.  The  Prussian  discipline  was  of  the  strictest 
and  harshest  kind.  “The  barbarity  of  these  military  punish- 
ments,” says  Lord  Dover,  his  biographer,  “at  which  humanity 
shudders,  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  quite  incompatible  with 
the  compassionate  intentions  usually  shown  by  Frederick  to  crimi- 
nals.” Irresponsible  power  and  vicious  training  may,  through 
long  practice,  render  individuals,  naturally  humane,  unreasonably 
severe.  Men  make  systems,  and  systems  make  men.  Men 
may  be  trained  to  inhumanity,  as  well  as  to  benevolence.  Young 
officers  who  see  only  harsh  measures  adopted  for  the  reform- 
ation of  soldiers,  are  very  apt  to  practise  severe  treatment 
when  they  attain  rank  and  influence.  The  principle  winch 
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seemed  to  pervade  Frederick’s  policy  was  this,  that  the  more 
severely  the  army  is  governed,  the  safer  it  is  to  treat  the  rest  of 
the  community  with  lenity. 

The  facts  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  cannot  be  denied,  nor 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives,  refuted ; indeed,  they  carry 
conviction  along  with  them.  It  will  also  be  recollected,  that  his 
suggestions  are  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  and  an 
anxious  interest  in  the  efficiency  and  honour  of  the  army.  “ Cor- 
poral punishments,”  says  our  author,  “ ought  to  be  so  rare  in  the 
British  service,  that  whenever  inflicted,  such  an  event  should  l>e 
considered  as  remarkable,  and  then  the  impression  would  be 
advantageous ; but  the  eye  is  now  so  familiarized  to  such  spec- 
tacles, that  the  sight  is  no  longer  sickening  or  disgusting ; and 
consequently,  as  indifference  gains  ground,  hope  of  improvement 
by  example  must  recede.” 

The  ingenuity  of  officers  should  be  exercised  to  devise  modes  of 
mitigating  the  punishment,  and  yet  maintaining  discipline.  If  the 
heart  l>e  well  disposed,  a thousand  different  methods  of  treating 
offences  will  suggest  themselves ; but  to  prescribe  positive  penalties 
for  breaches  of  duty  is  impossible,  since  no  two  cases  are  exactly 
similar.  Unfortunately,  many  officers  will  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  consider  how  they  can  be  merciful.  Corporal  punish- 
ments never  yet  reformed  a corps,  hut  they  have  totally  ruined 
many  a man,  who  would  have  proved,  under  milder  treatment,  a 
meritorious  soldier.  They  break  the  spirit  without  amending  the 
disposition.  W hilst  the  lash  strips  the  lack,  despair  writhes  round 
the  heart : and  the  miserable  culprit,  viewing  himself  as  fallen 
below  the  rank  of  his  fellow  species,  can  no  longer  atteuipt  the 
recovery  of  his  station  in  society.  Can  the  brave  man,  and  he 
endowed  with  any  generosity  of  folding,  forget  the  mortifying,  vile 
condition  in  which  he  was  exposed  ? Does  not  therefore  the 
cat-o’-nine- tails  defeat  the  object  of  punishment  ? It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  flogging  is  the  common  treatment — not  an  aw  ful 
extraordinary  example.  And  is  not  a mode  of  punishment  too 
severe,  which  for  ever  degrades  and  renders  abject  ? Instead  of 
upholding  character  as  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  community, 
this  system  renders  a soldier  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  an 
object  of  opprobrium  in  the  state,  or  of  mortifying  commiseration. 

If  we  could  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  delinquent  an  idea 
that  the  efforts  wre  are  making  are  really  intended  for  his  welfare, 
our  object  would  be  in  a great  measure  accomplished.  There 
is  no  human  being  so  stupid  or  so  wicked,  as  not  to  concur 
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to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  measures  evidently  calculated  to 
relieve  him  from  suffering.  We  should  never  forget  that  corporal 
inflictions  are  not  applied  to  inert  matter ; hut  on  a sentient  and 
intelligent  being,  capable  not  merely  of  bodily  suffering,  hut 
endowed  with  feelings  of  remorse,  sorrow,  penitence,  and  shame, 
which  vary  in  every  individual,  and  are  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
human  bosom.  Even  the  unfortunate  individuals  who  are  confined 
in  lunatic  asylums,  are  found  to  he  subordinate  and  to  act  ration- 
ally, in  proportion  as  they  are  treated  like  reasonable  beings. 

All  the  known  punishments  which  involve  the  infliction  of 
pain,  when  legally  imposed  imply  degradation  and  disgrace  ; and 
I firmly  believe  that  sentiment  is  experienced  by  soldiers  to  a 
greater  degree  than  by  the  general  population.  Degradation  is 
unfavourable  to  improvement : it  is  apt  to  excite  a resentful  feel- 
ing— a sentiment  highly  destructive  of  good  discipline,  or  ultimate 
reformation.  “ Where  there  is  most  whipping,”  says  Dr.  Hamilton, 
{Duties  of  a Regimental  Surgeon  considered ,)  “there  will  be 
found  most  disobedience,  for  few  men  can  imitate  the  spaniel,  and 
fawn  the  more  the  oftener  they  are  beaten  ; human  nature  revolts 
at  this,  and  reason  cries  out  against  it.  Flogging  only  serves  to 
harden.”  As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  I may 

state  the  following  fact : — A soldier  belonging  to Regiment, 

who  had  been  frequently  punished,  was  brought  to  the  halberts ; 
and  when  he  was  under  the  infliction  of  the  cat,  he  turned  round 
to  the  officer,  and  exclaimed,  with  a laugh, — “AY ell,  I get  my 
three  thousand  a year,  which  is  more  than  many  of  you  can  say !” 
The  heart  and  the  hack,  says  my  authority,  are  gradually  but 
simultaneously  hardened,  till  after  a time  the  infliction  of  flogging 
is  considered  of  little  importance. 

“ I have  known,”  says  an  Old  Soldier,  {Sketches  and  Tales  of  a 
Soldier  s Life,)  “ regiments  entirely  demoralized  by  a system  of 
flogging.  In  a particular  corps  that  came  under  my  observation, 
and  which  for  some  time  bore  the  nickname  of  the  bloody 
regiment,  the  consequence  of  this  system  was,  that  all  sense  of 
shame  was  lost,  and  every  blackguard  made  it  a boast  of  manhood 
that  he  had  received  thousands  of  lashes  on  his  back,  and  on  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  nay,  on  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thighs  ; he  who 
could  name  the  greatest  number  considered  himself  the  most 
honourable  soldier.” 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  known  regiments  in  which  a drummer 
had  scarcely  ever  been  subjected  to  the  hated  duty  of  being  an 
executioner  ; the  good  men  were  so  happily  encouraged,  that  vice 
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was  put  out  of  countenance,  and  found  no  refuge  in  opinion,  every 
man  became  a censor  and  a juror,  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
his  comrades,  and  active  in  supporting  the  honour  of  his  corps. 
A wise  Commanding  Officer  can  find  other  punishments  than  the 
lash,  when  rewards,  and  the  hope  of  preferment,  fail  to  preserve 
discipline.  He  knows,  that  a base  punishment,  if  often  resorted 
to,  will  be  little  dreaded  ; his  principle  of  commanding  is,  to  keep 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  his  men  in  a constant  state  of  activity, 
agitated  by-hope,  firm  in  their  reliance  on  his  justice  and  mercy, 
and  certain  of  reward  for  meritorious  conduct,  as  well  as  of 
deserved  punishment  for  dereliction  of  duty. 

In  civil  life,  shame,  and  the  fear  of  blame,  are  restraining 
motives  capable  of  preventing  a multitude  of  crimes  ; consequently 
the  civil  laws  have  a softer  way  of  correcting  than  military  laws, 
whose  principle  has  hitherto  Wen  cliietiy  that  of  terror,  not  that 
moral  discipline  which  inspires  a soldier  with  the  sentimeuts  of 
honour  aud  virtue.  “ Where  shame  is  not  a consequence  of 
punishment,”  says  Montesquieu,  “ this  must  be  owing  to  tyranny, 
which  has  inflicted  the  same  penalties  on  villains  and  honest  men 
and  he  adds,  “ Where  men  are  deterred  only  by  cruel  punish- 
ments, we  may  be  sure  that  this  must  in  a great  measure  arise 
from  the  violence  of  the  Government,  which  has  used  severe 
penalties  for  slight  transgressions.” 

The  punishment  of  flogging  has  l>een  employed  and  defended, 
apparently  as  if  it  were  calculated  to  expiate  or  atone  for  crimes. 
Flagellation  was  no  doubt  approved  by  public  opinion,  so  long  as 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  religious  ideas.  The 
Church  pointed  out .corporal  inflictions  as  a means  of  salvation; 
and  the  repentant  sinner  believed,  that  by  penance  and  bodily 
suffering  he  should  recover  peace  of  conscience.  Corporal  in- 
flictions were  not  then  disgraceful,  being  considered  to  jwssess  an 
expiatory  character.  But  this  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  flagellation 
and  severe  fasts  has  long  disappeared.  Public  opinion  in  our 
day  brands  the  punished  criminal  with  an  almost  indelible  dis- 
grace ; aud  perhaps  the  degrading  character  of  corporal  punish- 
ment is  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  army  than  in  civil  life,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  exclusively  inflicted  upon  private 
soldiers.  Even  those  who  defend  the  suitableness  of  flogging  as  a 
punishment,  practically  admit  the  degrading  character  of  the 
infliction,  by  refusing  to  take  a whipped  offender  into  the  public 
service : he  is  also  liable  to  be  refused  employment  in  civil  life. 

Is  there  not,”  Prince  Oscar  enquires,  “ thus  formed  a class  of 
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Pariahs , or  moral  outlaws,  who  are  obliged  to  consider  themselves 
as  being  in  a continued  state  of  warfare  with  society  ?” 

To  what  extent  flogging  in  the  army  was  practised  early  in  the 
present  century,  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; for,  so  far  as 
I know,  there  is  no  return  published  of  the  number  of  corporal 
punishments  inflicted  in  the  British  army  prior  to  1825.  Nume- 
rous isolated  facts  combine,  however,  to  render  it  probable  that 
it  was  carried  to  a very  great  extent.  At  the  latter  end  of  October 
1806,  the  28th  Regiment  embarked  at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  to  join 
the  expedition  then  proceeding  to  Germany.  The  men  were  ten 
weeks  on  board  transports,  when  they  reached  the  city  of  Bremen, 
where  the  troops  were  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  from  two  to 
ten  in  each  house.  “ During  our  stay  in  Bremen,”  says  Sergeant 
Teesdale,  ( Letter  addressed  to  the  People  of  England , 1835,) 
“ which  was  about  six  weeks,  we  had  a parade  to  attend  morning 
and  afternoon.  The  officers  commanding  companies  received  orders 

from  Major  B to  inspect  their  men  closely,  and  tuna  out  such 

as  they  found  dirty  to  the  front ; a square  was  then  formed  for 
punishment,  and  the  men  who  had  been  found  fault  with,  were 
marched  in,  tried  by  a drum-head  court-martial,  and  flogged,  to  a 
man,  without  reference  to  character.  There  was  no  remission  of 
sentence — no,  not  a lash.  I have  known  from  ten  to  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  fellows  flogged  at  a parade  under  this  frivolous  pretext. 
This  practice  was  continued  at  every  parade,  until  it  was  put  a stop 
to,”  probably  by  General  Sir  Edward  Paget. 

“At  one  of  the  above  flogging  parades,  when  we  had  been 
nearly  two  hours  witnessing  the  horrible  scene  of  bloodshed,  and 
when  the  hands  and  feet  of  every  soldier  in  the  regiment  were 
benumbed  from  cold,  and  from  remaining  for  such  a length  of 
time  in  one  position ; I say,  at  one  of  these  parades,  a brave  old 
soldier,  whose  character  was  unimpeachable,  happened  to  cough 
in  the  rank.  He  turned  his  head  a little  on  one  side  to  discharge 
the  phlegm,  and  was  instantly  ordered  into  the  centre  of  the 
square,  stripped  of  his  accoutrements,  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
halberts.  lie  went  through  the  mock  form  of  trial,  by  a drum- 
head court-martial.  Major  B swore  he  was  unsteady  in  the 

ranks ; and  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  that  tyrant,  he  was  sentenced  to 
receive  fifty  lashes.  After  the  brave  veteran  was  tied  up  he 
implored  hard  for  mercy,  adding,  that  he  had  been  twenty  years 
in  the  service,  and  wms  never  till  then  brought  to  the  halberts. 
The  pale,  wrorn,  and  dejected  appearance  of  this  man,  from  age 
and  length  of  service,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  excite  compassion 
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and  sympathy,  even  had  he  been  guilty  of  a crime ; his  appeal 
was  useless,  he  had  every  lash  of  his  sentence,  weeping  and  crying 
bitterly  during  the  infliction  ; and  although  he  only  received  fifty 
lashes,  he  never  looked  up  afterwards.  It  had  wounded  his  best 
feelings  ; he  was  constantly  in  hospital,  and  but  a little  time 
elapsed  before  he  was  discharged.”  Commissioned  officers  are 
comparatively  ignorant  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  soldiers — 
with  the  hearts  of  those  whom  fortune  alone,  in  many  instances, 
makes  their  inferiors.  The  following  is  the  only  instauce  which 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  a number  of  soldiers  forcibly  at- 
tempting to  save  some  of  their  comrades  from  this  degrading 
punishment  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  affording 
a noble  example  of  four  of  the  offenders  voluntarily  submitting 
themselves  to  punishment  as  an  atonement  for  the  rest. 


In  the  year  1 "95,  a serious  disturbance  broke  out  in  Glasgow  among 
the  Breadalbane  Fencibles.  Several  men  having  been  confined,  and 
threatened  with  corporal  punishment,  considerable  discontent  and  irri- 
tation were  excited  among  their  comrades,  which  increased  to  such 
violence,  that  when  some  men  were  confined  in  the  guard-house,  a great 
proportion  of  the  regiment  rushed  out,  and  forcibly  released  the  pri- 
soners. This  violation  of  military  discipline  was  not  to  be  passed  over, 
and  accordingly  measures  were  taken, to  secure  the  ringleaders,  and 
bring  them  to  punishment.  But  so  many  were  equally  concerned, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  on  the  proper  subjects  for  punishment.  The 
soldiers  being  made  sensible  of  the  nature  of  their  misconduct,  and 
the  consequent  punishment,  four  men  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to 
stand  trial,  and  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  whole.  They  were  accordingly  marched  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  Three  of  them  were,  however,  after- 
wards reprieved,  and  the  fourth  was  shot,  on  Musselburgh  sands. 

On  the  March  to  Edinburgh  a circumstance  occurred,  the  more 
worthy  of  notice  as  it  shews  a strong  principle  of  honour,  and  fidelity 
to  his  word,  and  to  his  officer,  in  a common  Highland  soldier;  and 
while  it  reminds  the  reader  so  strongly  of  that  fine  incident  in  the 
classical  story'  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  as  almost  to  appear  like  an  in- 
ferior imitation  of  that  high  act  of  heroic  honour  and  self-devotion,  it 
exemplifies  this  truth,  that  a fine  sense  of  what  is  honourable  and  sub- 
lime in  human  conduct  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  men, 
but  is  as  inherent  to  the  base  born  peasant  as  to  the  nobly  born  and  the 
nobly  bred.  One  of  the  men  stated  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
party,  that  be  knew  what  his  fate  would  be,  but  that  he  had  left  business 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  a friend,  in  Glasgow,  which  he  wished  to 
transact  before  his  death;  that  as  to  himself,  lie  was  fully  prepared  to 
meet  his  fate ; but  with  regard  to  his  friend,  he  could  not  die  in  peace 
unless  the  business  was  settled ; and  that  if  the  officer  would  suffer  him 
to  return  to  Glasgow,  a few  hours  there  would  be  sufficient ; that  he 
would  join  him  before  he  reached  Edinburgh,  and  then  march  as  a 
prisoner  with  the  jwrty : the  brave  Highlander  added — “ You  have 
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known  me  since  I was  a child ; you  know  my  country  and  kindred  ; 
and  you  may  believe  I shall  never  bring  you  to  any  blame  by  a breach 
of  the  promise  I now  make,  to  be  with  you  in  full  time  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  castle.”  This  was  a startling  proposal  to  the  officer,  who  was 
a judicious,  humane  man,  and  knew  perfectly  his  risk  and  responsibility 
in  yielding  to  such  an  extraordinary  application.  However,  his  con- 
fidence was  such,  that  he  complied  with  the  request  of  the  prisoner, 
who  returned  to  Glasgow  at  night,  settled  his  business,  and  left  the 
town  before  daylight,  to  redeem  his  pledge.  He  took  a long  circuit 
to  avoid  being  seen,  and  being  apprehended  as  a deserter,  and  sent  back 
to  Glasgow,  as  probably  his  account  of  his  officer’s  indulgence  would 
not  have  been  credited.  In  consequence  of  this  caution,  and  the 
lengthened  march  through  woods,  and  over  hills,  by  an  unfrequented 
route,  there  was  no  appearance  of  him  at  the  hour  appointed.  The 
perplexity  of  the  officer  when  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh may  be  easily  imagined.  He  moved  forward  slowly,  but  no 
soldier  appeared ; and  unable  to  delay  any  longer,  he  marched  up  to 
the  castle,  when,  as  he  was  delivering  over  the  prisoners,  but  before 
any  report  was  given  in,  Macmartin,  the  absent  soldier,  rushed  in 
among  his  fellow-prisoners,  pale  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  breathless 
with  apprehension  of  the  consequences  in  which  his  delay  might  have 
involved  his  benefactor.  In  whatever  light  the  conduct  of  Major  Colin 
Campbell,  the  officer,  may  be  considered  by  military  men,  his  con- 
fidence in  human  nature  must  endear  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  humane; 
and  it  cannot  but  be  wished  that  the  Highlandman’s  magnanimous 
self-devotion  had  been  taken  as  an  atonement  for  his  own  misconduct 
and  that  of  his  brother  prisoners.  It  was  not  from  any  additional  guilt 
that  the  man  who  suffered  was  shot : it  was  determined  that  only  one 
should  suffer,  and  the  four  were  ordered  to  draw  lots,  when  the  fatal 
chance  fell  upon  William  Sutherland,  who  was  executed  accordingly. 

Early  in  180G  the  Honourable  Brigadier- General  Stewart, 
95th  Regiment,  published  a pamphlet  entitled  Outlines  of  a 
Plan  for  the  General  Reform  of  the  British  Land  Forces , which 
contains  the  following  passage  upon  corporal  punishment.  “No 
circumstance  can  mark  a want  of  just  discrimination  more  than 
the  very  general  recurrence  in  any  stage  of  society  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  punishment  which,  among  the  same  class  of  men,  and  with 
the  alteration  of  the  profession  alone,  bears  a stamp  of  infamy  in 
the  estimation  of  every  man.  The  frequent  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  in  our  armies  tends  strongly  to  debase  the  minds,  and 
destroy  the  high  spirit  of  the  soldiery ; it  renders  the  system  of 
increasing  rigour  necessary  ; it  deprives  discipline  of  the  influence 
of  honour,  and  destroys  the  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  can 
alone  add  voluntary  zeal  to  the  cold  obligation  of  duty.  Soldiers 
of  naturally  correct  minds  having  been  once  punished  corjxtrally , 
generally  become  negligent,  and  unworthy  of  any  confidence.  Dis- 
cipline requires  the  intervention  of  strong  acts  to  maintain  it,  and 
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to  impress  it  on  vulgar  minds.  Punishment  may  be  formidable, 
but  must  not  be  familiar ; generosity,  or  solemn  severity,  must  at 
times  be  equally  recurred  to ; pardon,  or  death,  have  been  resorted 
to  with  equal  success,  but  the  per|>etual  recurrence  to  the  infliction 
of  infamy  on  a soldier  by  the  punishment  of  flogging  is  one  of  the 
most  mistaken  modes  for  enforcing  discipline  which  can  be  con- 
ceived.” 

These  observations  are  obviously  calculated  to  produce  con- 
viction in  men  who  have  not  been  corrupted  by  frequent  examples 
of  corporal  infliction, — wrho  have  not,  in  fact,  been  brought  up  to 
flogging  from  their  infancy,  and  think  it  a mere  matter  of  course. 
The  “ stamp  of  infamy  ” which  is  indelibly  inflicted  by  flogging, 
is  a permanent  disgrace  : it  tends  to  cut  off  an  offender  from 
restoration  to  character;  he  can  scarcely  hope  that  his  conduct 
and  exertions  will  be  equally  rewarded  with  the  meritorious  efforts 
of  others.  But  does  it  ever  excite  a culprit  to  reform  his  conduct, 
to  become  solier,  honest,  obedient,  and  zealous?  When  it  fails  to 
operate  beneficially  upon  a delinquent,  and  upon  the  minds  of  the 
men  in  general,  I fear 

It  hardens  a’  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feeling. 

The  hardening  effect  of  corporal  punishment  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  result  of  a case  which  is  recorded  by  the  late  Dr. 

Gordon  Smith.  “ Private  P , 12th  Dragoons,”  says  Dr.  Smith, 

“ was  sentenced  to  receive  1000  lashes,  which  amount  of  punish- 
ment he  bore  without  a complaint ; as  soon  as  he  was  taken 
down  he  turned  round  and  addressed  the  officers  as  follows : — 
* Gentlemen,  you  have  seen  me  take  my  punishment  like  a soldier, 
I hope  you  will  give  me  my  discharge ; and  if  you  don’t,  I will 
vex  you  all.’  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  inasmuch  as,  for  the 
space  of  about  two  years  afterwards,  he  lived  chiefly  in  the  guard- 
house, being  seldom,  if  ever,  out  of  a drunken  scrape.”  He  was  at 
length  discharged,  and  subsequently  obtained  employment  as  a.  valet. 

The  consequences  of  the  “ frequent  infliction  ” of  corporal 
punishment  are  graphically  described  by  General  Stewart,  blog- 
ging was  for  a long  time  the  principal,  indeed  almost  the  only 
moral  specific  employed  in  the  army  ; and  as  penal  as  well  as 
medical  specifics  are  liable  to  be  much  abused,  it  is,  I believe, 
universally  admitted  that  corporal  infliction  was  practised  to  a 
most  pernicious  extent,  thereby  producing  all  the  evils  enumerated 
by  the  General.  This  terrible  excess  of  corporal  punishment  is 
not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
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officers  as  to  the  long  and  generally  established  usage  of  resorting 
to  no  other  means  of  reformation,  and  no  other  mode  of  preventing 
delinquencies,  but  flogging,  and  to  the  practice  of  vindicating 
the  law  by  awarding  a certain  amount  of  punishment  for  a certain 
portion  of  crime,  with  little,  if  any,  regard  to  character.  Young 
officers  saw  no  other  mode  adopted,  and  custom  reconciled  them 
to  the  disgusting  character  of  the  chastisement,  a belief  being 
thereby  inspired  that  there  was  no  other  equally  effectual  means 
of  preserving  discipline.  “ The  judgment  of  a court-martial,” 
says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  “ does  not  interpose  a sufficient  check 
upon  the  severity  of  some  Commanding  Officers.  Young  men  are 
allowed  to  be  members  who  have  never  considered  the  moral 
effects  of  punishment, — they  are  familiarized  to  severity  by  the 
recorded  instances  of  their  predecessors.  They  are  instructed  to 
cousider  particular  offences  as  forcing  de  se  a precise  award, 
without  the  consideration  of  a man’s  previous  character, — they  are 
accustomed  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  Commanding  Officer. 
* * * * They  too  frequently  assemble  without  a thought 

upon  the  important  trust  committed  to  them, — they  hear  with  levity, 
and  decide  without  reflection.” 

Courts-martial  frequently  consider  crime  chiefly  with  relation  to 
punishment,  and  their  principal  difficulty  is  to  apportion  the  latter  to 
the  former,  or,  “according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence.” 
Now  the  immediate  effect  of  punishment  is  to  inflict  a degree  of 
pain,  an  evil  which  is  only  allowable  as  a medium  of  amendment. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  connecting  the  ideas  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment, we  ought  rather  to  place  together  the  ideas  of  crime  and 
reformation , considering  punishment  as  only  one  of  the  modes  for 
effecting  such  reformation.  The  first  impulse  of  the  mind  upon 
the  infliction  of  pain  as  a punishment  is  not  contrition  but  resent- 
ment, a hardening  of  the  heart,  a disposition  unfavourable  to 
reformation.  Hence  it  has  been  found,  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  that  as  punishments  have  increased  in  severity  crimes  have 
multiplied. — (lloscoc,  On  Penal  Jurisprudence.)  Nowhere  has 
vice  prevailed  to  such  a fearful  degree  as  when  men  were  suffering 
under  the  severe  and  degrading  penalties  of  the  law.  The 
criminals  at  the  penal  establishment  at  Port  Arthur  are  sure  to 
return  from  the  institution  more  hardened  in  guilt  than  when  they 
were  sent  to  it.  “Let  a man,”  says  a convict  under  penal 
discipline,  “be  what  he  will  when  he  comes  here, he  is  soon  as  bad 
as  the  rest, — a man’s  heart  is  taken  from  him,  and  there  is  given 
to  him  the  heart  of  a beast.”  Hopeless  despair  sometimes  drives 
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these  degraded  wretches  to  commit  murder  in  sight  of  their  com- 
panions, with  no  other  intention  than  to  be  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed. 

A popular  author  (Mr.  Southey,  Mtprielli's  letters,  1807)  thus 
describes  the  principal  military  punishments  of  this  country : — 
“ The  martial  laws  of  England  are  the  most  barbarous  which  at 
this  day  exist  in  Europe.  The  offender  is  sometimes  sentenced  to 
receive  a thousand  lashes : — a surgeon  stands  by  to  feel  his  pulse 
during  the  execution,  and  determine  how  long  the  flogging  can  lie 
continued  without  killing  him.  When  human  nature  can  stand  no 
more  he  is  remanded  to  prison  (hospital), — his  wound,  for  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  loins  it  leaves  him  one  wound,  is  dressed,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  healed  to  lie  laid  open  in  the  same  manner, 
he  is  brought  out  to  undergo  the  remainder  of  his  sentence.  And 
this  is  repeatedly  and  openly  practised  in  a country  where  they 
read  in  their  churches  and  in  their  houses  that  Bible , in  their  own 
language,  which  saith,  ‘ Forty  strijjes  may  the  judge  inflict  upon 
the  offender,  and  not  exceed.’  ” 

13y  this  time  popular  opinion  had  in  some  measure  t>eeomo 
adverse  to  severe  ami  degrading  punishments,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  punishment  of  flogging  in  the  army.  A soldier  who 
was  punished  in  this  manner,  received  the  popular  sympathy  of  a 
martyr,  rather  titan  the  degradation  of  a culprit. 

The  progress  of  civilization  had  rendered  the  inhuman  inflictions 
which  were  deemed  necessary  in  barbarous  times,  more  or  less 
objectionable  and  disgusting.  But  it  was  uot  only  the  degrading 
character  of  corporal  punishment  which  excited  jxqmlar  disapproval, 
but  the  fearful  abuses  to  which  it  was  liable.  “ The  frequent — 
the  arbitrary  and  indiscriminate  way  in  which  some  Commanding 
Officers  resorted  to  corporal  infliction,  was  highly  reprehensible, 
distressing,  and  frequently  perfectly  useless , and  tended  to  harden 
and  destroy,  rather  than  amend  the  moral  feelings  of  the  man.” 
* — ( Evidence  on  Military  Punishments , Quest.  573.) 

Colonel  Dickson,  when  he  commanded  the  42nd  Regiment,  was 
one  day  superintending  the  punishment  of  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  receive  corporal  punishment  in  consequence  of 
his  being,  as  lie  himself  said,  a “ wee  fou.”  The  man  complained 
much  under  the  infliction,  and  lagged  frequently  to  be  taken  down  ; 
but  the  Colonel  shewed  no  disposition  to  remit  any  of  the  sentence, 
lie  made  another  appeal  to  the  Colonel’s  humanity,  and  exclaimed 

Oh,  Colonel,  take  me  down  1 for  ye  ken  Pm  just  a puir  auld 
drunken  bodic  like  yoursel."  The  justice  of  the  remark  was  uni- 
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versally  admitted,  and  military  discipline  could  hardly  restrain  the 
risible  faculties  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  soldier  was  forthwith 
taken  down.  Ilis  punishment  evidently  did  much  more  harm  than 
any  benefit  which  could  have  been  expected  from  it.  Instruction, 
admonition,  and  good  example,  cannot  fail  to  have  a beneficial 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  soldiers ; for  notwithstanding  the 
injunction  of  Solomon,  I am  much  disposed  to  recommend  that 
Commanding  Officers  should  he  sparing  of  the  rod. 

The  above  case  reminds  me  of  a measure,  which  in  ancient  times 
was  adopted  to  recover  the  virtue  of  the  relics  of  saints,  when  it  had 
become  inert,  namely,  to  flog  them  with  rods,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  effectual.  Such  a practice  is,  however,  not  advisable  in  the 
case  of  old  soldiers,  whose  virtues  are  very  seldom  restored  by 
corporal  infliction.  It  seems  to  have  been  but  rarely  contemplated 
under  the  flogging  system,  that  the  mind  of  a soldier  could  he  stung 
by  insult  or  shame,  dishonour  or  injustice. 

For  a period  of  two  or  three  hundred  years,  little  was  done  for 
the  melioration  of  the  criminal  law  of  England.  Scarcely  any 
change  was  effected  either  in  the  form  or  the  substance  of  this  code, 
except  when  new  taxes,  or  new  kinds  of  crime,  caused  fresh  felonies 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  existing  penal  enactments.  At  last.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  in  1808,  introduced  his  Bills  for  abolishing  capital 
punishment  in  certain  sorts  of  larceny  ; and  the  same  distinguished 
lawyer  and  humane  man  subsequently  made  several  motions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  were  directly  or  ultimately  intended  to 
diminish  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  punishments,  to  which 
soldiers  were  liable.  Ever  since  that  period,  both  the  criminal 
and  military  law  have  been  progressively  undergoing  a remarkable 
degree  of  amelioration. 

Mr.  Windham’s  Army  Bill  passed  in  1806,  which  substituted 
service  during  a limited  term  of  years,  for  that  indefinite  and  hope- 
less bondage  to  which  soldiers  had  hitherto  been  doomed.  This 
Bill  had  long  been  called  for  by  humane  and  enlightened  men  in 
civil  life,  but  it  met  with  little  support  from  military  officers.  It 
was  supposed,  when  this  Bill  passed,  that  the  crimp  and  the  hardly 
less  nefarious  practices  of  the  recruiting  Sergeant  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  a soldier’s  life,  into  which,  under  the  old 
system,  the  criminal  was  forced,  the  innocent  inveigled,  and  only 
the  dissolute  and  desperate  voluntarily  entered,  would  become  the 
deliberate  and  not  imprudent  choice  of  young  mechanics  and 
peasants.  As  this  Bill  removed  one  reproach  from  the  army,  it 
was  regarded  as  a pledge  that  corporal  punishment  would  be 
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exchanged  for  some  more  humane  means  of  amendment,  and  that 
a method  would  be  devised  of  assimilating  military  law  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice.  These  cheering  hopes  and 
prospects  were  completely  frustrated  and  subverted,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a clause  in  the  Military  Bill  which  was  proposed 
in  1808  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  permit  recruits  to  enlist  for 
life.  The  sophistry  and  inconsistency  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
reasoning  in  defence  of  the  introduction  of  the  clause  were  too 
gross  and  glaring  to  need  refutation.  Upon  this  occasion,  Lord 
Melville  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms “ It  had  been 
said  that  the  system  of  limited  service  would  introduce  a better 
description  of  men  into  the  army — that  it  would  induce  respectable 
farmers  to  prepare  one  of  their  sons  to  be  a soldier.  In  short,  that 
it  would  make  the  military  service  a trade  ! There  never  was, 
and  never  would  lie  such  a trade  in  this  sense  of  it.  What  was 
meant  by  a better  sort  of  men  ? Was  it  that  they  would  be  taller 
or  shorter — broader  or  thinner  ? This  might  be  intelligible,  but 
it  was  not  the  fact.  The  men  that  hitherto  formed  the  British 
armies,  men  of  stout  hearts  and  habits,  men  of  spirit  and  courage, 
lovers  of  bold  enterprise, — these  were  the  materials  of  which  an 
army  must  be  composed.  Give  him  such  men,  though  not  of  the 
better  description.  The  trorst  men  irere  the  Inst  sMiers.  Keep 
the  better  sort  at  home.”  This  singular  language,  which  indicated 
such  contempt  of  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  such  ignorance 
of  his  nature,  provoked  an  indignant  reply  from  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  “ Where  did  the  noble  lord  learn,”  said  the  Duke, 
“ that  the  worst  men  made  the  best  soldiers  ?” 

“Mr.  Windham’s  main  object,”  says  a contemporary  author, 
“is  to  provide  a permanent  and  efficient  military  force,  to  meet  an 
enemy  of  equal  or  even  superior  number,  not  a force  made  up  of 
fools  entrapped,  of  men  held  in  bondage,  of  half-starved  paupers, 
of  vagabonds  and  of  thieves,  whose  punishment  has  been  commuted 
for  the  honour  of  serving  the  King.” 

After  the  introduction  of  the  clause  in  question  into  the  Mutiny 
Act,  and  the  consequent  offer  of  a higher  bounty  to  recruits  who 
enlisted  for  life,  the  lilieral  provisions  of  Mr.  Windham’s  measure 
were  rendered  abortive,  and  enlistment  for  life  again  became  the 
rule  of  the  army. 

When  the  Bill  for  establishing  the  local  Militia  was  introduced, 
it  met  with  great  opposition  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  partly  be- 
cause the  men  were  to  be  placed  under  military  law.  The  Marquis 
of  Buckingham  viewed  it  in  the  same  light,  and  when  it 
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brought  into  the  Upper  House  he  proposed,  hut  without  success, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  clause  which  subjected  the  local  Militia 
to  the  Mutiny  Act,  “that  no  sentence  of  a court-martial  for 
inflicting  corporal  punishment  should  be  carried  into  effect  until 
submitted  to  His  Majesty  or  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.” 

During  the  month  of  June  1808,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  renewed 
the  subject  of  martial  law,  by  moving  “That  there  be  laid  before 
the  House  early  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  regimental 
returns  of  all  corporal  punishments  sentenced  and  inflicted  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  every  regiment  of  regulars,  Militia,  garrisons, 
and  Artillery,  specifying  the  causes,  the  sentences,  and  number 
of  lashes  given  at  one  or  more  periods.”  This  motion  gave 
rise  to  a long  and  interesting  discussion,  but  only  four  members 
Voted  for  it.  Public  opinion  had,  however,  by  this  time  become, 
in  some  measure,  alive  to  the  abuses  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  army  ; and  when  the  public  mind  becomes  intelligent  and 
benevolent,  the  reign  of  justice  and  humanity  will  certainly  follow. 
“ Public  opinion,”  says  Lord  Lauderdale,  “ cannot  be  held  too 
sacred  by  public  men.  The  voice  of  enlightened  public  opinion  is 
irresistible.  Nothing  but  time  is  wanting  to  render  it  triumphant 
and  favourable.  Circumstances  not  unfrequently  give  it  an  elastic 
kind  of  impulse  which  issues  in  unexpected  success.”  These  ob- 
servations of  his  Lordship  have  been  amply  verified  in  regard  to 
the  practice  of  flogging  in  the  army. 

Flogging  was,  I believe,  carried  to  a greater  extent  at  this 
time  than  at  any  future  period.  “ When  at  Jersey,  in  the  year 
1808,  it  was  my  painful  duty,”  says  Lieutenant  Shipp,  “ to 
witness  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  almost  every  week. 
One  of  the  battalions  of  the  60th,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of 
foreigners,  including  a number  of  Frenchmen,  was  then  stationed 
at  Jersey.  Many  of  the  men  deserted,  and  most  of  them  were 
taken  in  the  attempt.  Being  tried  for  desertion,  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  receive  1000  lashes  each.  According  to  my  autho- 
rity, this  punishment  was  rigidly  inflicted,  with  the  additional 
torture  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  number  of  Jive  being 
slowly  counted  between  each  lash ; consequently  the  space  of  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  was  occupied  in  inflicting  the  total 
punishment,  as  though  1000  lashes  were  not  of  themselves  a 
sufficiently  awful  sentence  without  so  cruel  and  unnecessary  a pro- 
longation of  misery.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures  fainted  several 
times,  but  having  been  restored  to  their  senses  by  medicinal  appli- 
cation, the  moment  they  could  move  their  heads  the  castigation 
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was  recommenced  in  all  its  rigour.  Numbers  of  them  were  taken 
down  and  carried  from  the  square  in  a state  of  utter  insen- 
sibility. The  spectacle,  altogether,  instead  of  operating  as  an 
example  to  others,  created  disgust  and  abhorrence  in  the  breast 
of  every  soldier  present  who  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  man. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  administration  of  military  law  and 
military  usages  at  the  time  in  question,  it  may  seem  extra- 
ordinary that  much  reliance  should  Ik*  placed  upon  the  efficacy 
of  severe  laws  in  the  case  of  desertion  ; for  if  severity  could 
have  prevented  desertion,  no  such  delinquency  would  l>e  known 
in  the  army.  Unless  the  welfare  of  a soldier  be,  in  a great 
measure,  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  service,  penalties  will 
never  prevent  desertion. 

In  the  month  of  June  1809,  an  alleged  mutiny  broke  out 
amongst  the  local  militia  at  Ely,  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
arrival  of  four  squadrons  of  the  German  Legion  cavalry,  from 
Bury,  under  the  command  of  General  Auckland.  Five  of  the 
ringleaders  were  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  rc- 
i eeive  500  lashes  each,  part  of  which  punishment  they  received, 

; and  a part  was  remitted.  A stoppage  for  their  knapsacks  was  the, 

* ground  of  complaint  that  excited  this  mutinous  spirit,  which  occa- 
sioned the  men  to  surround  their  officers,  and  demand  w hat  they 
deemed  their  arrears.  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his  / hhtical  llfc/ister,  of 
i the  1st  July,  animadverted  strongly  on  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  flogging  the  alleged  mutineers  at  Ely.  which  animadversions 

• eventually  excited  the  attention  of  Government;  for  on  the  1.5th 
June,  1810,  nearly  twelve  months  after  his  remarks  had  been  pub- 
lished, he  was  tried  for  a seditious  libel,  and  found  guilty.  A few 
days  after,  on  the  9th  July,  he  was  sentenced  to  he  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  for  two  years,  to  pay  a fine  of  1000/.  to  the  King,  and  at 

| the  expiration  of  the  two  years  to  give  bail,  himself  to  the  amount 
; of  3000/.,  with  two  sureties  to  the  amount  of  1000/.  each,  for  his 
j keeping  the  peace  for  seven  years. 

On  his  defence  Mr.  Cobbett  stated,  “ that  the  disturbance  at 
UEly  was  not  to  l>e  calbnl  a mutiny — that  it  was  a mere  squabble 
between  the  men  and  the  officers  for  a trifle  of  money — that  the 
men  were  persons  who  had  just  thrown  ofl“  their  smock-frocks  to 
put  on  the  garb  of  a soldier,  and  still  continued  so  much  labourers 
as  to  Ik?  ignorant  of  their  duty  as  soldiers,  and  had  become  so 
much  soldiers  as  to  have  lost  the  inclination  to  labour.” 

On  the  9th  July,  1812,  the  day  on  which  his  imprisonment 
ceased,  he  was  invited  to  a dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor;  at 
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which  dinner  GOO  persons  were  present,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Hunt,  the  proprietors  of  a weekly  newspaper,  called 
the  Examiner,  were  tried  at  Westminster  for  a seditious  libel, 
22nd  February,  1811,  in  having  published  some  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  flogging,  extracted  from  the  Stamford 
News , a paper  edited  by  Mr.  Drakard.  They  were  acquitted. 

At  the  assizes  at  Lincoln,  on  the  13th  March,  1811,  Mr. 
Drakard,  of  the  Stamford  News,  was  tried  for  a seditious  libel, 
which  he  had  published  in  his  paper,  in  regard  to  the  flogging 
of  soldiers.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  adjudged  to  pay  a tine  of 
200 1.  to  the  King,  and  be  imprisoned  in  His  Majesty’s  jail  at 
Lincoln  for  the  ■space  of  eighteen  months,  and  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  three  years,  himself  in  400/.  and  two  sureties 
in  200/.  each.  Lord  Brougham  was  counsel  for  the  defendant 
in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Hunt,  and  made 
ample  use  of  the  facts  which  were  then  known  in  regard  to  the 
inflictions  on  soldiers. 

When  the  Mutiny  Act  was  brought  before  Parliament,  in  1811, 
a new  clause  was  introduced,  which  empowered  courts-martial  to 
imprison,  instead  of  inflicting  the  penalty  of  flogging.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here,  a court-martial  had  always  the  power  of  sentencing 
men  to  be  imprisoned,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  mode  of  punish- 
ment, but  confinement  was  not  the  “ established  usage,”  the  “ old 
system,”  commonly  employed  for  punishing  military  delinquents. 
We  are  informed  by  Major  James,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Dictionary  (1805),  that  solitary  confinement  had  then  been  tried 
by  some  Commanding  Officers.  This  punishment  became  gradually 
more  frequently  adopted  in  the  army. 

“ The  first  instances  I find  in  our  books,”  says  Sir  John  Wood- 
ford, Grenadier  Guards,  “of  commutation  of  corporal  punishment, 
are  in  1807,  when  part  of  the  regiment  was  in  Sicily.  A close 
kind  of  military  confinement,  when  the  soldier  was  off  duty,  was 
substituted,  combined  with  punishment-drill.  Subsequently  soli- 
tary confinement  was  adopted  as  a commutation  of  sentence, 
instead  of  corporal  punishment,  and  then  as  the  common  sentence 
of  courts-martial,  in  Cadiz,  in  1811  and  1812.  The  first  instance 
of  such  a sentence  in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Guards  at  home 
occurred  at  Knightsbridge  barracks,  on  the  28th  December, 
1814;  consequently  it  would  appear  that  corporal  punishment 
first  fell  into  partial  disuse  on  foreign  stations.” — ( Evidence  on 
Military  Punishments , Quest.  384G.)  This  inference  of  Sir  John 
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Woodford  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
General  Order,  which  was  issued  by  Sir  George  Nugent,  dated 
11th  August,  1813,  while  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  “ The  Commander-in-Chief  cannot  dis- 
miss this  subject  without  expressing  his  earnest  expectations  that 
Commanding  Officers  of  regiments  will  feel  the  expediency  and 
efficacy  of  meeting  offences,  otherwise  than  those  of  a serious 
nature,  by  measures  less  hurtful  to  the  soldier  than  corporal 
punishment,  a frequent  or  inconsiderate  recurrence  to  which  has 
i ever  been  found  greatly  to  weaken  its  effect.  Solitary  confinement 
has  had  the  happiest  result  when  the  infliction  of  corjioral  punish- 
ment has  failed  to  produce  amendment.” 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  Mutiny  Act  (13th  March,  1812), 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  proposed  a clause  forbidding  the  cruel  and 
degrading  practice  of  flogging.  A division  took  place,  when  six 
voted  for  the  motion,  and  seventy-nine  against  it. 

On  the  15th  April.  1812,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
> Commons  by  the  Honourable  II.  G.  Bennet,  for  a return  of  the 
: number  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted  in  the  regular  army, 
militia,  and  local  militia,  for  the  last  seven  years,  distinguishing 
! the  number  of  lashes  in  each  case,  and  the  crimes  for  which  they 
were  inflicted.  Ayes,  17  ; Noes,  49.  Majority  against  the 
motion,  32. 

During  the  discussion  upon  these  motions  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  practice  of  flogging  soldiers  is  disagreeable  and 
disgusting  to  all  who  are  connected  with  the  array,  and  that  the 
continuance  of  such  a punishment  is  an  evil  which  nothing  but 
extreme  necessity  can  justify.  The  only  question,  therefore,  on 
which  the  parties  were  at  issue  was  simply  this, — whether,  from 
the  known  habits  of  soldiers,  it  would  l>e  possible  to  preserve 
discipline  without  a punishment  of  this  character  and  severity  ; and 
whether  any  other  punishment  could  lie  devised  of  equal  efficacy 
and  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Immunity.  It  was  stated  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the  punishment  of  flogging  is  stamped 
with  peculiar  infamy  by  the  civil  law  of  the  land , which  places 
those  who  have  suffered  it  on  a footing  with  persons  who  hare  been 
convicted  of  the  most  disgraceful  crimes,  and  considers  them  as 
so  infamous  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  citizens ; that  even  if  it  were  impossible 
to  dispose  altogether  with  the  punishment,  its  infliction  ought  to 
be  regulated,  and  the  offences  on  which  it  may  he  visited  ought  to 
be  pointed  out  with  precision  ; that  the  best  regiments  in  the 
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service  are  those  in  which  flogging  has  been  discontinued ; that 
much  might  be  done  towards  rendering  it  unnecessary,  by  the  care 
of  officers  to  check  offences  on  their  first  appearance,  and,  above 
all,  that  the  British  soldier  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  high 
rewards,  rather  than  intimidated  by  cruel  punishments ; that  it 
is  singularly  barbarous  to  punish  a man  more  than  once  for  the 
same  offence,  which  is  frequently  done.  Hie  Members  who  spoke 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  alleged,  that  the  statements  made 
in  regard  to  punishments  actually  inflicted  had  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated ; but  they  absurdly  enough  resisted  every  proposal  which 
was  made  to  investigate  the  subject,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  exact 
extent  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  army. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  whosoever  proposes  an  alteration 
of  existing  usages,  will  meet  from  some  men  with  a sort  of 
instinctive  opposition,  which  is  influenced  by  no  process  of  reason- 
ing, by  no  considerations  of  propriety  or  sound  policy,  which 
defends  the  existing  system  because  it  exists,  and  which  would 
have  equally  defended  its  opposite,  if  that  had  been  the  oldest. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  observed,  that  “If  the  floggings  were 
rare — if  they  were  seldom  inflicted — if  they  wTere  inflicted  only  in 
a wise  and  moderate  way — if  the  soldiers  do  knowr  the  necessity 
of  them  — if  they  do  approve  of  them  ; if  all  this  was  so,  and  is  so, 
why  not  produce  the  return  moved  for?”  The  editor  of  the 
Courier  warmly  defended  the  measures  of  Government,  and 
asserted  that  flogging  in  our  army  is  very  rare, — that  it  is  a 
punishment  very  seldom  inflicted.  “ Punishments  in  our  army,” 
says  he,  “ arc  now  not  half  so  frequent  or  severe  as  they  were 
formerly.”  After  this  allegation,  I am  disposed  to  exclaim,  How 
frequent  must  corporal  punishments  have  been  at  one  time  I 
Major  Macnamara  states,  that  “ it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say,  that  during  the  war,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  soldiers  of 
almost  every  regiment  in  the  service  had  felt  its  sting.” 

The  mean  number  of  lashes  inflicted  monthly  in  a regiment 
then  serving  in  India,  was  for  some  time  17,000 ; and  I have  no 
reason  to  think  the  practice  of  flogging  in  this  corps  differed 
materially  from  other  regiments  on  the  same  service,  and  liable  to 
the  same  temptations ; — to  disobey  orders  for  example,  to  sell  or 
to  purchase  spirit  rations. 

“ One  would  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Bennet,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  “that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  been  proposing  to  do 
away  with  some  great  known  blessing— something  containing 
within  itself  the  means  of  affording  health,  or  plenty,  or  security. 
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Who  would  ever  imagine  that  the  Abolishing  of  the  power  to  flog 
soldiers  was  big  with  danger  to  England,  and  that  it  ought  to  bo 
regarded  as  an  act  of  political  suicide  or  madness  ■ 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  probable  that  the  melioration  of  the 
punishment  of  soldiers  was  materially  promoted  by  the  W eat  India 
slave  owners.  In  defending  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  negroes, 
and  the  inhuman  treatment  they  endured,  the  slave  proprietors 
frequently  referred  to  the  punishments  in  the  army.  One  author, 
“A  native  of  Jamaica,”  who  published  a pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
says, — “ In  Europe,  among  free  men,  and  by  a court  of  freemen, 
a seaman  and  a soldier  are  sometimes  sentenced  to  receive  100  to 
1000  lashes, — men  who  have  fovnjht  their  battles,  and  protected 
their  liberty.  A master  in  the  West  Indies  cannot,  without 
answering  to  the  laws  for  it,  nor  can  a magistrate,  by  the  settled 
i laws  of  the  country,  give,  or  sentence  a slave  to  receive,  more  at 
: one  infliction  than  forty  lashes.  Would  not  an  idiot  perceive  on 
which  side  the  humanity  lies  7"  But  by  the  time  this  author  had 
published,  popular  opinion  had  become  alive  to  the  subject ; for, 
as  was  remarked  by  the  reviewer  of  the  above  work  (in  1812), 

• “ Who  now  defends  military  flogging  ? Docs  any  one  argue  in 
i its  favour  ? Is  there  any  one  of  feelings  so  hardened  as  not  to 
I be  horror-struck  at  the  bare  description  of  this  barbarous  practice  ? 
Is  there  any  one  of  such  confined  intellect  as  not  to  perceive  its 
; gross  unfitness  to  answer  the  ends  of  punishment?  'Hie  public 
i mind  is  made  up  on  the  question— there  is  uo  difference  of 
opinion — the  abuse  is  condemned — it  cannot  survive  its  sentence 
many  months.” 

Courts-martial  are  liable  sometimes  to  make  a severe  use  of 
the  discretionary  power  with  which  they  arc  invested,  as  the 
following  example  will  shew: — “The  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
9th  Regiment,  who  commanded  chiefly  by  fear,  after  the  defeat  of 
: tlie  enemy  at  lloliqa,  established  a permanent  court-martial  in  the 
| regiment — a kind  of  sitting  provost  commission.  These  individuals 
were  exempt  from  the  other  duties  of  the  corps ; and  as  a specimen 
of  the  w orking  of  the  system,  and  how  completely  brutalized,  and 
Kwhat  tools  mankind  may  become,  it  is  stated,  that  a soldier  of  the 
regiment  in  question,  while  serving  in  the  Peninsula,  committed 
some  irregularity,  which  subjected  him  to  the  sentence  of  the 
aforesaid  court-martial  to  lie  flogged  ; that  the  Regiment  being  on 
| the  march  it  was  halted,  the  halberts  stuck  up,  the  proceeding';  of 
the  court  read,  and  the  culprit  ordered  to  strip,  when  a Sergeant 
of  the  regiment,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  a deserving 
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soldier,  recovered  his  muskef,  and  stepping  out  of  the  ranks, 
respectfidly  saluted  the  Commanding  Officer,  and  said, — ‘ May  it 
please  your  Honour,  the  culprit  is  guilty,  but  he  is  a brave 
soldier;  and  if  your  Honour  will  take  me  as  a security  for  his 
future  good  conduct,  I’ll  answer  for  him  with  my  body ; and  if  he 
commits  any  future  offence,  I’ll  be  ready  to  offer  myself  up  to 
receive  the  sentence  of  the  present  court-martial.’  ‘ You  mutinous 
rascal,’  exclaimed  the  Commanding  Officer,  in  a fury,  ‘ I’ll  teach 
you  manners!’  His  arms  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  sent 
a prisoner  before  the  permanent  court-martial,  who  not  only 
reduced  him  to  the  ranks,  but  sentenced  him  also  to  be  flogged 
for  interceding  in  favour  of  a fellow  soldier ; and  while  writhing 
in  agony  at  the  halberts,  he  ground  his  teeth,  and  muttered  ‘ I will 
have  blood  for  this.’  The  man’s  heart  was  broken,  and  the 
Commanding  Officer  escaped  with  impunity.” — ( The  Marine 
Officer , or  Sketches  of  Service.) 

Notwithstanding  the  cruel  sentences  which  were  awarded  by 
courts-martial  under  the  sanction  of  the  Articles  of  War,  and 
inflicted  upon  delinquents,  the  military  law  was  characterized  by 
Mr.  Tytler  as  “ a well-regulated , moderate,  and  humane  system .” 
With  the  exception  of  death  for  certain  crimes,  the  law  specified 
no  punishment,  but  it  permitted  or  sanctioned  almost  any  punish- 
ment, or  any  degree  of  punishment,  which  a court-martial  in  its 
discretion  might  award.  “ The  penalties,”  says  Mr.  Tytler, 

“ wdiich  it  is  competent  for  the  Sovereign  to  decree  by  his  own 
authority,  must  at  the  worst  be  of  a very  slight  and  subordinate 
nature , and  calculated  merely  for  the  improvement  of  good 
discipline.”  One  would  presume  that  Mr.  Tytler  was  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  practical  administration  of  the  Articles  of 
War,  and  the  penal  usages  of  the  army. 

The  influence  of  popular  opinion  on  the  subject  of  flogging  began 
about  this  time  to  have  a beneficial  effect;  for  early  in  1812  the  < 
following  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  officers  commanding  ; 
regiments,  by  the  Adjutant-General : — 

Horse  Guards,  25th  March,  1812. 

Sir, 

The  Commander-in-Chief  judges  it  expedient  to  transmit  to  : 
yon,  with  the  enclosed  documents,  a few  observations  on  the  salutary  ' 
effects  with  which  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  an  occasional  recurrence 
to  the  powers  with  which  you  are  hereby  vested  will  be  attended, 
amongst  which  the  most  obvious  advantage  is  that  of  limiting  the  ! 
operation  of  regimental  courts-martial  strictly  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  designed  by  the  Legislature,  viz.,  for  enquiring  into  such 
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disputes  and  criminal  matters  as  may  coine  before  them,  and  for  inflict- 
ing corporal  or  other  punishments  for  small  offences , and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding  on  this  important  point, 
it  is  His  Royal  Highness’s  command,  that  on  no  pretence  whatever  shall 
the  award  of  a regimental  court-martial  hereafter  exceed  300  lushes. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  commanded  me  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  there  is  no  point  on  which  His  Royal  Highness  is  more 
decided  in  his  opinion,  than  that  when  officers  are  earnest  and  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  competent  to  their  respective  stations, 
a frequent  recurrence  to  punishment  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  confident  the  officers  of  the  army  are 
universally  actuated  by  a spirit  of  justice,  and  impressed  with  those 
sentiments  of  kindness  and  regard  towards  their  men  which  they  have 
on  so  many  occasions  proved  themselves  to  deserve  ; but  His  Royal 
Highness  has  reason  to  apprehend,  that  in  many  instances  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  }>aid  to  the  prevention  of  crime.  The  timely 
interference  of  the  officer,  his  personal  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
with  his  men,  (which  are  sure  to  be  repaid  by  the  soldiers’  confidence 
Rnd  attachment,)  and,  above  all,  his  personal  example,  are  the  only  effi- 
cacious means  of  preventing  military  offences;  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the  maintenance  of  strict 
discipline,  without  severity  of  punishment,  and  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  an  ardent  military  spirit  in  a corps,  without  licentious- 
ness, are  the  criterions  by  which  His  Royal  Highness  will  be  very 
much  guided  in  forming  his  opinion  of  the  talents,  abilities,  and  merit 
of  the  officers  to  whom  the  command  of  the  different  regiments  and 
corps  of  the  army  are  confided. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Harry  Calvert, 

Adjut  mi  t-G«r>craI . 

'Hus  confidential  circular  may  be  considered  the  first  important 
step  which  was  taken  for  meliorating  the  punishment  of  soldiers. 
After  the  wanton  and  inconsiderate  sentences  which  had  been 
awarded,  and  which  were  frequently  awarded  by  regimental 
courts-martial,  any  restriction  to  their  powers  in  this  respect  must 
have  been  highly  beneficial,  more,  perhaps,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Commander-in-chief’s  communication,  than  from  the  specific  rule 
which  it  promulgated.  But  it  may  be  observed,  they  had  still  a 
frightful  opportunity  of  abusing  the  power  with  which  they  were 
invested.  They  could  sentence  a man  to  receive  30()  lashes  for  a 
small  offence , such  as  being  absent  at  tattoo , although,  perhaps,  he 
might  be  in  an  adjoining  barrack-room,  or  the  constructive  crime 
of  “ unsoldierlike  ’’  conduct.  Many  old  officers,  however,— -indi- 
viduals who  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of  vindictive  routine, — 
believed,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  to  limit  the  number  of 
lashes  to  300  would  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  army.  We  are 
all  prone  to  consider  those  means  which  we  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  adopt  in  furtherance  of  an  object,  as  not  only  justifiable, 
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but  indispensably  necessary.  One  officer,  with  whom  I was  ac- 
quainted, and  who  belonged  to  the  same  regiment  as  myself, 
swore  that  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  comply  with  the  order ; 
“ for,”  says  he,  “ my  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  award  a 
sentence  of  300  lashes  when  I felt  convinced  that  a man  deserved 
600.”  This  expression  reminds  me  of  the  conduct  of  a Governor 
of  the  United  East  India  Company,  who,  writing  to  an  officer  who 
had  been  appointed  Judge  of  Civil  Affairs  in  India,  thus  expressed 
himself : — “ I expect  my  will  and  orders  shall  be  your  will,  and  not 
the  laws  of  England,  which  are  a heap  of  nonsense,  compiled  by 
a number  of  country  gentlemen,  who  hardly  know  how  to  govern 
their  own  families,  much  less  to  regulate  our  affairs.” 

Crime  must,  no  doubt,  be  prevented  if  possible,  and  the  means 
of  prevention  are  the  only  proper  objects  of  penal  legislation ; but 
the  infliction  of  pain  is  not  the  end  of  punishment ; it  is  simply  a 
means  for  the  attainment  of  the  end — reformation  and  prevention. 
It  is  wrong  in  principle  to  suppose  that  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  on  an  offender,  in  vengeance  for  the  offence  he  has  com- 
mitted, as  if  the  administration  of  justice  was  inseparably  associated 
with  the  infliction  of  a large  amount  of  suffering.  No  one  can 
apportion  retributive  punishment  who  cannot  judge  of  the  motives 
of  action.  We  never  can  know  how  much  a crime  may  be  expiated 
by  remorse,  contrition,  and  good  resolutions. 

The  general  tenour  of  the  circular  of  the  Duke  of  York,  had 
obviously  for  its  object,  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  punishment  of 
flogging  in  the  army.  The  supporters  of  the  old  established  plan 
of  discipline,  or  in  other  words,  the  unlimited  flogging  system,  had 
always  contended  that  no  more  flogging  was  inflicted  than  the 
necessity  of  the  case  demanded ; but  from  the  Duke’s  circular  it 
appears  that  he  thought  otherwise,  and  that  the  amount  of  corporal 
punishment  might  be  reduced  with  advantage,  and  he  hints,  in 
pretty  plain  terms,  that  the  Commanding  Officer  of  a regiment 
would  not  increase  his  claims  for  promotion,  or  gain  the  Duke’s 
favour,  by  requiring  a great  amount  of  punishment  to  preserve 
discipline  in  a corps. 

Had  the  Duke  of  York  issued  a positive  restraint  against  cor- 
poral punishments  without  previous  examination,  and  without  pub- 
lic discussion,  Commanding  Officers  who  had  been  checked  in  their 
practice  by  such  a regulation,  would  have  attributed  every  irregu- 
larityin  the  regiment  to  the  Duke’s  order ; and,  as  has  been  observed 
by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  “ it  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  any 
partial  direction  of  this  nature  is  very  difficult  until  the  principle 
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of  the  practice  is  combated  by  argument,  and  all  its  evil  conse- 
quences exposed  by  reasoning.”  The  justice  of  this  observation  is 
obviously  established  and  confirmed  by  the  success  which  followed 
the  public  discussions  on  corporal  punishment  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  the  periodical  press.  A large  proportion  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  seemed  to  be  so  well  satisfied  with  the  efficacy 
of  corporal  punishment,  however  degrading  and  injurious  it  was 
popularly  admitted  to  l»e,  that  they  rarely  considered  the  practica- 
bility of  moderating  its  severity,  diminishing  its  frequency,  or  of 
suggesting  an  adequate  substitute.  Corporal  punishment  was 
considered  the  sine  efua  non,  without  which  the  discipline  of  the 
army  could  not  be  maintained.  “ I am  not  the  least  surprised  at 
this  opinion,”  says  Lord  William  Bentinck  ; “ I must  not  forget 
that  for  many  years  of  my  life,  in  conjunction  with  ninety-nine 
hundred  parts  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  I entertained  the 
sume  sentiments.  It  is  only  from  long  reflection,  from  the  effects 
of  discussion,  from  the  observation  that  since  that  time,  though 
corporal  punishments  have  diminished  a hundred,  perhaps  a thou- 
sand-fold, discipline  has  been  improved,  and  the  soldier  treated 
like  a rational  being,  and  not  as  a mere  brute,  that  my  own  pre- 
judice and  that  of  others  have  given  way.  I now  feel  confident 
that  the  degradation  will  speedily  disap{*ear  before  a reasonable 
and  enlightened  legislation,  even  in  the  British  army.” 

At  one  time  the  efficiency  of  an  officer  to  command  seemed  to  be 
estimated  by  his  disposition  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  “ I 
understand  you  have  got  a new  Commanding  Officer,”  said  an 
officer  of  one  regiment  to  that  of  another  ; “ how  do  you  like  him?” 
“We  like  him  pretty  well,”  answered  the  other,  “only  he  does 
not  flog  enough.”  How  differently  is  the  talent  for  command  now 
appreciated,  the  minimum  of  infliction  required  to  repress  crime 
aud  preserve  discipline  being  considered  a satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  maximum  of  qualification. 

The  salutary  effects  of  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  flogging 
soldiers,  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the  public  press  in  this 
country,  became  evident  in  America  shortly  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Duke  of  York’s  circular.  On  the  10th  April,  1812,  an  Act 
was  passed  by  the  American  Congress,  expressly  putting  an  end 
to  flogging  in  the  American  army. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  lieu  of  whipping,  as 
provided  by  several  of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  as  now  used  and 
practised,  stoppage  of  pay,  confinement,  and  deprivation  of  part  of  the 
ration  shall  be  substituted,  in  such  manner  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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Sect.  6.  A convicted  soldier  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  put 
under  stoppages  of  pay,  as  such  court-martial  shall  adjudge,  not  exceed- 
ing the  one-half  of  one  month’s  pay  for  any  one  offence  ; but  such 
offender  may,  moreover,  at  the  discretion  of  such  court-martial,  be 
confined,  under  guard,  on  allowance  of  half  rations,  any  length  of  time 
not  exceeding  ten  days  for  any  one  offence,  and  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  such  court-martial,  be  publicly  drummed  out  of  the  army. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  American  Congress  not  only  abolished 
flogging,  hut  fixed  the  maximum  of  the  punishment  which  they 
substituted  for  it,  namely,  imprisonment  on  half  rations,  at  the 
moderate  extent  of  ten  days.  Hitherto,  no  maximum  has  been 
fixed  by  the  legislature  of  this  country,  limiting  the  award  of  a 
general  or  district  court-martial  in  regard  to  a sentence  of  im- 
prisonment. It  appears,  by  the  official  returns  of  punishments  in 
the  army,  that  soldiers  have  been  sentenced  by  these  courts  to 
confinement  for  periods  extending  from  seven  to  1826  days. 

In  a committee  on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  (29th  February,  1813,) 
Sir  Samuel  llomilly  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  a declaration  from 
the  Judge- Advocate  and  the  Secretary  at  War  against  the  prac- 
tice of  bringing  out  soldiers  to  be  flogged  a second  time,  after 
as  many  lashes  had  been  inflicted  in  the  first  instance  as  the 
offender  could  endure.  The  Judge- Advocate  General  admitted, 
however,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  his  opinion  of  the 
impropriety , injustice,  and  even  illegality,  of  inflicting  the  second 
part  of  a sentence,  after  the  first  had  really  produced  all  the 
suffering  that  was  intended.  This  was  an  important  declaration, 
although  the  reason  assigned  for  considering  a second  infliction  of 
a sentence  illegal,  is  neither  clear  nor  satisfactory.  How  are  we 
able  to  estimate  what  degree  of  suffering  the  court-martial 
intended — the  amount  of  pain  endured  by  a delinquent?  A 
court-martial,  I believe,  commonly  thinks  principally  of  the  degree 
of  an  offence,  and  adjudges  a corresponding  number  of  lashes 
according  to  usage  or  a scale  of  their  own  framing,  without 
taking  much  consideration  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  pain  thereby 
occasioned,  or  whether  a man  is  able  to  endure  the  infliction 
of  the  sentence  or  not.  The  publicly  expressed  opinion  of  the 
Judge-Advocate  General,  in  regard  to  the  illegality  of  a second 
infliction  of  a sentence,  was,  no  doubt,  of  considerable  importance; 
but  if  an  order  was  given  to  interdict  second  punishments,  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  was  obeyed  even  at  head-quarters,  for  we  find 
that  by  the  Regulations  and  Orders  of  Army  (1822)  soldiers  were 
permitted,  upon  application,  to  commute  for  service  abroad  without 
limitation,  the  punishment  awarded  by  a court-martial ; but  before 
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the  permission  was  granted  a man  was  obliged  to  emit  the  follow- 
ing declaration : — 

I do  hereby  declare,  that  I am  willing  to  serve,  without  limitation, 
in  any  regiment  abroad,  to  which  1 may  be  attached,  if  the  punishment, 
or  remainder  of  the  punishment  (as  the  case  may  be)  awarded  me  for 
, is  remitted. 

On  the  8th  March,  1815,  when  the  report  of  the  Military  Bill 
was  brought  up,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  moved  that  a clause  should 
he  added  to  it  in  these  words : — “ And  tie  it  further  enacted,  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  court-martial,  by  its  sentences,  to 
inflict  on  any  offender  a greater  number  of  lashes  than  100.” 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  the  Judge- Advocate,  said  that  he  wished  to 
have  time  to  consider  the  proposition,  and  to  consult  military  men 
upon  it,  and  requested  Sir  Samuel  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the 
present,  which  he  did  ; this  'Bill  being  to  continue  only  for  four 
months. 

When  the  Mutiny  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House,  on  the  21st 
June,  Mr.  Bennet  gave  notice  of  a motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a Bill,  to  limit  the  number  of  lashes  which  courts-martial  may,  by 
their  sentences,  inflict ; and  that  motion  he  made  on  the  same  day, 
which  was  lost.  A great  point  was,  however,  gnined  ; Mr.  Man- 
ners Sutton,  the  Judge-Advocate,  having  declared,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  that  in  his  opinion,  when  a critninal  had  been 
brought  out , and  had  suffered  some  /portion  of  the  lashes  to 
which  he  was  sentenced,  it  was  illegal  to  inflict  any  more  of 
them  on  him  at  any  future  time,  or  by  the  threat  of  inflicting 
them,  to  compel  him  to  enter  into  any  other  regiment,"  in  military 
phrase,  to  “ keep  the  lashes  hanging  over  him.” 

Not  a word  of  commiseration  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  hundreds  or  thousands  who  had  been 
illegally,  and  consequently,  cruelly  and  unjustly,  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  second,  third,  or  fourth  punishments.  The  inhumanity 
and  injustice  of  the  measure,  appear  to  have  been  long  obvious 
to  medical  officers.  Dr.  Hamilton  observed  (1787),  “If  a delin- 
quent be  taken  down,  cured  of  his  wounds,  and  then  tied  up 
again,  he  suffers  a punishment  equal  to  the  whole  each  time, 
should  he  be  tied  up  ever  so  often : surely  this  is  what  the  court- 
martial  never  intended.” 

It  may  l>e  remarked,  that  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  had  for  a long 
period  tacitly  sanctioned  the  infliction  of  second  punishments,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  after  Mr.  Bennet  introduced  his  motion. 
How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  sooner  discover,  or 
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perhaps  I should  rather  say,  sooner  promulgate,  his  opinion  of  the 
illegality  of  a measure  so  pregnant  with  mischief. 

The  question  respecting  corporal  punishment  had,  by  this  time, 
been  so  fully  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  opinion  of  the  few  officers  who  had  in  their 
publications  disapproved  of  frequent  flogging,  so  often  quoted — 
namely,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Brigadier-General  Stuart,  and 
General  Mooney, — that  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  that 
flogging  would  not  long  be  practised  in  the  British  service,  except 
for  thieving,  or  some  notoriously  disgraceful  act. 

Among  the  many  objections  alleged  against  the  punishment  of 
flogging,  one  was,  that  it  failed  in  its  object ; it  neither  reformed 
delinquents,  nor  prevented  crime.  This  conclusion  seemed  to  be 
warranted  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  delinquencies;  and  it 
has  been  often  observed,  that  in  the  regiments  where  flogging  was 
much  practised,  crime  became  in  a corresponding  degree  prevalent. 

Perhaps  the  relative  frequency  of  punishments  in  different 
regiments  depends  more  upon  the  disposition  of  Commanding 
Officers,  than  insubordination  of  the  men.  Let  the  returns  for  a 
series  of  years  be  called  for  from  each  regiment  in  the  service,  and 
it  will  be  found  in  some  corps  not  a man  has  been  flogged,  and  in 
others  a considerable  number.  A similar  result  may  be  observed 
in  the  same  regiment  under  different  Commanding  Officers.  As 
the  men  are  pretty  much  alike  in  all  corps,  the  difference  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  punishments  must  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  dis- 
positions of  the  commanders.  “ If,”  says  Lieutenant  Shipp,  “ an 
officer  be  of  a tyrannical  disposition,  or  an  ungovernable  temper, 
the  cat  will  be  found  in  frequent  use  in  the  regiment  under  his 
command.  If  the  commander  be  a man  of  humanity,  and  possess 
a heart  of  kindness,  he  will  admonish,  advise,  encourage,  and 
endeavour  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  youth  a kind  of  parental 
love  and  affection.  In  the  regiment  where  mercy  reigns,  discipline, 
order,  harmony,  and  peace  of  mind  will  be  found  : but  in  the  regi- 
ment where  rigid  flogging  is  practised,  discontent,  disorder,  and 
a great  deal  of  bad  feeling  towards  the  officers,  are  sure  to 
prevail.” 

No  one  doubts,  I believe,  that  many  men  who  underwent  corporal 
infliction  were  good  soldiers,  not  a few  of  them  having  been  made 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  some  having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commissioned  officers.  The  promotion  of  soldiers  who 
have  been  corporally  punished  during  the  war  need  not  surprise 
us,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  numbers  who  had  under- 
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gone  that  infliction,  amounting,  as  is  alleged,  in  some  regiments,  to 
one-third,  or  one-half  of  the  strength,  and  also  the  trivial  nature 
of  the  offences  for  which  men  were  at  one  time  flogged.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  many  good  men  were  flogged— -men  who 
distinguished  themselves  as  brave  and  well-conducted  soldiers, 
notwithstanding  the  degrading  infliction  they  had  endured.  It 
was  too  much  the  practice  at  one  time  to  punish  the  offence  rather 
than  the  man ; and  this  seems  to  be  the  vindictive  principle  of 
military  law,  as  courts-martial  are  instructed  to  take  cognizance  of 
delinquencies  “according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence.’ 
The  equity  and  utility  of  punishment  is,  I fear,  often  too  little 
thought  of. 

In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  Parliament  on  the  subject 
of  military  flogging,  the  question  principally  agitated  was,  whether 
the  infliction  of  this  kind  of  corporal  punishment  ought  to  be 
admitted  on  the  military  code,  wliile  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  expediency  of  limiting  its  severity,  and 
restraining  its  frequency.  Admitting  that  in  extreme  cases  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  may  be.  considered  necessary, 
or  rather  useful,  for  the  prevention  of  delinquencies,  that  it 
would  in  fact  be  productive  of  more  good  than  harm,  just  as 
we  conclude  in  regard  to  capital  punishments ; it  is  impossible, 
to  defend  that  mode  of  chastisement,  when  inflicted  from  a 
vindictive  spirit  for  minor  offences,  when  the  scale  of  punish- 
ment, measured  by  the  average  powers  of  human  endurance,  is 
excessive,  and  when  its  infliction  approaches  to  what  may  he  called 
frequent.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  the  army 
can  deny  that  the  punishments  awarded  to  delinquents  were 
sometimes  enormous — far,  very  far  beyond  what  an  average  of 
mankind  is  able  to  endure.  This  cruel  absurdity  eventually 
attracted  the  attention  of  His  Majesty  George  111.  A General 
Order,  of  the  30th  January,  1807,  promulgating  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial  on  a private  of  the  54th  Regiment,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  receive  1 500  lashes  for  mutinous  conduct,  contained 
the  following  observations: — “It  appearing  to  Ilis  Majesty,  that  a 
punishment  to  the  extent  of  1000  lashes  is  a sufficient  example 
for  any  breach  of  military  discipline,  short  of  capital  offence;  and 
as  even  that  number  cannot  t>e  safely  inflicted  at  any  one  period, 
I lis  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  express  his  opinion,  that 
no  sentence  for  corporal  punishment  should  exceed  1000  lashes.” 
In  May,  1807,  a man  belonging  to  the  07th  Regiment  was 
tried  by  a court-martial  in  Bengal,  and  sentenced  to  receive  1500 
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lashes , which  sentence  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  competent 
authority. 

The  following  is  the  largest  amount  of  punishment  which  I have 
known  inflicted  upon  a man,  for  one  and  the  same  crime: — In 
1813  or  1814,  when  a wing  of  the  Bengal  European  Regiment 
was  stationed  in  the  island  of  Araboyna,  three  men  belonging 
to  the  corps  were  tried  by  a court-martial  for  marauding  and 
ill-treating  the  natives,  and  were  sentenced  each  to  receive  1500 
lashes.  A punishment  parade  being  formed,  immediately  after 
the  reading  of  the  sentence,  one  of  the  prisoners  sprung  forward, 
seized  the  Drum-Major’s  sword,  and  called  upon  the  men  in  the 
ranks  to  come  forward  in  his  favour, — a request  to  which  they 
did  not  respond.  He  was  forthwith  secured ; and  having  been 
lashed  to  the  triangles,  received  the  whole  amount  of  his  sen- 
tence, 1500  lashes,  well  applied.  The  other  two  prisoners  re- 
ceived each  the  same  number,  equally  well  inflicted.  In  the 
framing  of  laws  rigour  is  necessary,  but  in  executing  them  mercy 
is  essentially  required.  The  converse  appears  to  have  obtained  in 
the  above  cases,  the  punishment  having  been  more  severe  tlian 
was  warranted  by  either  former  usage  or  express  regulation. 

The  prisoner  who  was  first  punished,  was  subsequently  tried  for 
his  mutinous  conduct  in  the  square  of  the  corps,  and  having  been 
condemned  to  death,  the  sentence  was  inflicted  by  his  being  shot 
with  musketry. 

To  the  honour  of  General  Fox,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that 
when  he  commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  sent  back  those 
courts-martial  which  awarded  excessive  sentences,  observing,  that 
punishment  should  never  be  cruel,  and  that  no  court  should 
sentence  a soldier  to  receive  more  lashes  than  what  the  members 
themselves  thought  right  to  be  actually  inflicted. 

As  God  hath  not  given  to  many  men  a constitution  calculated  to 
enable  them  to  endure  extremely  large  punishments, — such  sen- 
tences as  were  sometimes  awarded, — it  had  long  been  the  custom 
of  the  service  to  complete  a sentence  at  a period  subsequent  to  the 
first  infliction.  The  award  of  the  court  sometimes  expressly  stated 
that  the  delinquent  was  to  be  punished  at  such  time  or  times  and 
in  such  portions  as  the  Commanding  Officer  might  think  fit  to  ap- 
point, but  the  express  permission  to  carry  the  sentence  of  a court- 
martial  into  effect  by  instalments  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
considered  indispensably  necessary ; second  punishments  was  a 
usage  of  the  army,  and  indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  a court,  in 
awarding  such  a punishment  as  1000  lashes,  must,  one  would 
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think,  have  contemplated  the  probability  of  a second  infliction, 
if  not  the  certainty  of  it,  unless  a part  of  the  sentence  was 
remitted. 

We  tolerate  (says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly)  this  species  of  punishment, 
this  refinement  of  cruelty;  we  permit  a fellow  creature  to  be  driven  to 
the  very  verge  of  existence,  a surgeon  standing  by  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
die  sufferer,  and  to  pronounce  at  what  moment  exhausted  nature  can 
bear  no  additional  infliction.  Then,  when  bis  soul  is  about  to  forsake 
his  body  and  to  leap  into  eternity,  then,  indeed,  the  poor  wretch  is  taken 
down  from  the  halberts,  and  removed  into  an  hospital,  where  he  is  left, 
his  body  more  at  ease,  but  his  mind  still  upon  the  rack,  reflecting  that 
the  faster  his  wounds  heal,  the  nearer  he  is  to  a renewal  of  his  sufferings, 
and  that  his  life  is  thus  cherished  by  his  tormentors  only  that  it  may  be 
lagain  subjected  to  their  torments. 

There  is  great  cruelty  (says  Sir  Robert  Wilson)  in  bringing  men  out 
at  different  times  to  receive  the  remainder  of  a sentence,  as  soon  as  the 
tender  skin  has  covered  former  wounds.  1 could  mention  some  terrible 
instances,  if  evident  reasons  did  not  check  me  ; and  if  the  corrections  of 
such  abuse  can  be  secured  in  future,  there  is  no  necessity  to  distress 
the  mind  with  circumstances  which  have  had  already  their  full  opera- 
tion; but  only  in  very  aggravated  cases  of  criminality,  indeed,  should 
the  remainder  of  a sentence  be  inflicted  at  different  periods,  particularly 
as  the  excess,  and  not  the  prescribed  mode  of  punishment,  which  is 
’frequently  the  case  in  civil  law,  prevents  the  execution  of  the  whole 
sentence  in  the  first  instance. 

Commanding  Officers  sometimes  appeared  to  rest  satisfied  if  a 
certain  degree  of  pain  was  inflicted  on  an  offender,  as  if  the 
infliction  of  pain  were  not  an  evil  which  can  only  be  justified  by 
its  probable  prevention  of  a much  greater  evil.  The  back  and  the 
iheart  both  have  feeling,  and  it  would  be  well  if  every  Commanding 
Officer  reflected  upon  this  when  the  cat  is  cutting  the  back  of  a 
soldier.  Hie  severest  punishment  will  commonly  fail  in  eliciting 
the  slightest  evidence  of  contrition  and  penitence,  while  the  tear 
of  repentance  is  often  brought  from  a delinquent’s  eyes  by  a word 
of  kindness  or  a breath  of  tender  feeling  from  a Commanding 
Officer.  b 

The  observations  of  Ilis  Majesty,  which  we  have  quoted,  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  punishment,  did  not  by  any  means  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  courts-martial  sentencing  men  to  receive  punish- 
ments far  above  1000  lashes.  The  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  made 
the  following  remarks  upon  the  proceedings  of  a court-martial 
which  was  held  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  in  the  year  1817  : 

The  Commandcr-in-Chief  has  confirmed  the  foregoing  sentences  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  time  which  an  instruction  to  the  court  to  revise  them 
would  occasion ; but  Ilis  Excellency  conceives  it  advisable  to  point  out 
to  the  court  the  inexpediency  of  awarding  a punishment  which  can 
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never  be  inflicted,  in  the  instances  of  J.  D.,  J.  B.,  and  W.  J.,  who  are 
sentenced  to' 1500  lashes  each. 

The  Coramander-in-Chief  reduces  the  corporal  punishment  to  500 
lashes^  each,  and  orders  the  punishments  allotted  to  J.  C.,  D.  D.,  and 
M.  W.,  to  be  mitigated  to  the  same  number  respectively. 


In  the  evidence  given  on  military  punishments  before  the 
Commission,  it  appears  (Quest.  822)  that  a court-martial  held  at 
Dinapore  on  the  12th  September,  1825,  sentenced  a man  to 
receive  1900  lashes,  which  sentence  was  reduced  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  1200  lashes. 

It  is  to  he  inferred  that  the  officers  concerned  in  awarding  the 
above  enormous  sentences  were  ignorant  of  the  General  Order  of 
the  30th  January,  1807,  there  being  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  their  disregard  of  Ilis  Majesty’s  direction. 

Example,  as  has  been  observed,  can  only  be  legitimately  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  justice  ; but  as  there  is  no  rule  to 
determine  what  degree  of  punishment  is  necessary  to  be  inflicted 
in  order  to  deter  others  from  crimes,  legislators  and  courts-martial 
have,  in  former  ages,  been  induced  to  carry  punishments  to  their 
greatest  possible  extent,  so  as  to  make  example  still  more  terrible 
and  striking ; and  thus  the  idea  of  the,  prevention  of  crimes  by  the 
severity  of  punishments  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  their 
infliction  to  a most  unwarrantable  extent,  while  the  ultimate 
object  has  been  completely  defeated.  Outrageous  and  very  igno- 
minious punishments,  from  their  bad  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
criminal,  and  their  tendency  to  excite  the  sympathy  rather  than 
the  indignation  of  spectators,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  the 
infliction  of  death  being  perhaps  a less  evil.  In  the  army, 
where  a willing  and  zealous  obedience  is  so  necessary,  degrading 
punishments  should  be  avoided  ; yet  long  after  civil  subjects  were 
in  a great  measure  protected  against  torture  and  infamy,  igno- 
minious punishments  were  inconsiderately  inflicted  on  soldiers  for 
very  trivial  offences.  These  severe,  perhaps  I may  say  cruel, 
sentences,  which  were  awarded  by  a body  of  military  officers,  (a 
court-martial,)  were  tacitly  sanctioned  by  lawyers  of  the  first 
eminence  and  by  judges  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  country. 
“ In  1792,”  says  Mr.  Tytler,  afterwards  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
“ Sergeant  G.  S.  Grant  was  sentenced  to  1000  lashes,  in  addition 
to  his  loss  of  rank  and  pay  as  Sergeant,  for  the  crime  of  having 
been  instrumental  in  the  enlisting  for  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  two  drummers,  knowing  them  at  the  time  to  belong  to 
the  Guards  and  while  he  records  this  horrible  sentence,  he 
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calls  the  code  under  which  it  is  awarded  “ a well-regulated, 
moderate,  and  humane  system.  On  a motion  which  was  made 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a prohibition  against  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  upon  Sergeant  Grant,  the  validity  of  the 
award  was  confirmed  by  the  court.  Lord  Loughborough,  then 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ex- 
pressed no  disgust  at  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  court-martial. 
“ Here,”  says  Sir  Charles  Napier,  “ are  two  enlightened  civilians, 
anti  one  a Lord  Chancellor,  who  discuss  this  sentence  without 
being  shocked  at  its  barbarity!  Far  better  would  it  be  to  shoot  a 
man  than  inflict  such  a chastisement.” 

Heavy  punishments  seem  to  challenge  the  fortitude  of  de- 
linquents, some  of  whose  tempers  are  thereby  greatly  deteriorated. 
Crime,  it  is  said,  thrives  on  severe  examples,  and  ever  in  strict 
competition  with  them. 

There  are  sentences  of  courts-martial  (said  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  14th,  1834)  which,  if 
inflicted,  would  amount  to  loss  of  life ; and  I think  when  the  punish- 
ment is  to  the  extent  which  we  sometimes  hear  of,  it  is  degrading 
rather  to  them  who  inflict  it  than  to  the  sufferer,  and  especially 
diegrading  to  the  noblest  art  to  which  human  talent  can  attain — I mean 
the  art  of  healing — when  the  attendance  of  a medical  man  is  rendered 
necessary,  not  to  assuage  jtain  and  relirre  suffering,  but  to  ascertain 
'.the  extreme  limit  of  human  endurance. 

Courts-martial,  but  especially  general  courts-martial,  have 
i more  courage,  and  apparently  much  less  humanity,  than  most 
individuals.  They  can  bear  odium  1 letter,  responsibility  being 
attached  to  no  particular  member.  They  have  a strong  tendency 
to  exercise  their  large  discretionary  powers  with  fearful  severity. 
vSo  many  circumstances  may  arise  which  will  tend  to  diminish 
or  aggravate  a military  offence,  that  it  is  impossible  for  human 
wisdom  to  provide  for  such  contingencies  by  appointing  specific 
punishments  for  certain  crimes.  But  while  much  latitude  should 
lie  left  to  the  judges,  experience  teaches  us  that  hounds  should 
lie  fixed  which  would  limit  the  severity  of  their  sentences.  The 
penal  codes  of  all  civilized  nations,  so  far  as  I know,  have  long 
fixed  limits  to  the  award  of  judges  in  secondary  punishments. 
In  this  country,  however,  until  very  lately,  general  courts-martial 
were  not  restrained  by  any  law  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  lashes 
‘ they  might  award,  and  even  at  present  they  are  not  limited  in 
their  sentences  when  they  award  the  punishment  of  imprisonment. 

With  respect  to  the  discipline  of  regiments,  I may  observe,  that 
when  a soldier  is  brought  to  a regimental  court-martial,  the  Com- 
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manding  Officer  has  previously  examined  the  case,  and  must  be 
supposed  to  presume  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty : lie  then  assumes, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself,  the  feelings  of  a prosecutor,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  position,  he  may  disapprove  of  an  acquittal, 
or  think  the  sentence  too  light.  In  this  mood,  he  orders  the  court 
“ to  revise  the  sentence and  instances  have  occurred  where 
courts-martial  have  been  threatened  with  the  accusation  of  con- 
tumely for  refusing  to  augment  an  already  awarded  sentence, 
when  their  reasons  for  lenity  were  but  too  well  founded. 

The  members  of  a regimental  court  martial,  who  had  dis- 
appointed the  Commanding  Officer  by  acquitting  a soldier,  were 
ordered  to  wait  upon  a General  Officer  to  account  to  him  for  their 
decision.  To  an  observation  made  by  the  General,  one  of  the 
members  replied  as  follows  : — “ When  I became  a member  of  the 
court-martial  in  question,  I swore  that  I would  duly  administer 
justice  without  partiality,  favour,  or  affection,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  understanding ; and,  having  done  so,  I did  not  expect 
to  be  called  before  any  tribunal  in  regard  to  our  decision,  but  my 
own  conscience,  with  which  I am  at  peace.”  “ That  will  do,”  said 
the  General,  “ you  may  all  go.” 

It  was  lately  stated,  in  a respectable  periodical,  that  a soldier 
was  tried  for  desertion,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and 
corporal  punishment;  but  the  General  thought  that  the  example 
of  death  was  requisite.  lie  returned  the  proceedings,  or  rather 
the  sentence  to  be  revised : the  court  complied  with  his  wishes, 
and  the  man  was  shot. 

Ten  times  out  of  twelve,  however,  when  a Commanding  Officer 
directs  the  proceedings  of  a court-martial  to  be  revised,  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  a sentence,  it  is  returned  to  him  unaltered. 
On  this  subject  Sir  Charles  Napier  assorts,  that  he  never  knew  a 
single  instance  in  which  a revision  with  a recommendation  to  be 
more  merciful  was  not  at  once  complied  with. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  corporal  punishments  in  the  array, 
when  these  discussions  took  place,  nothing  specific  was  publicly 
known.  In  April  1812,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a return  of  the  number  of  corporal  punishments 
which  had  been  inflicted  in  the  regular  army  and  the  militia 
during  a certain  period ; but  he  was  opposed  by  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  and  his  motion  was  lost.  It  was  observed  on 
the  occasion,  that  in  as  far  as  regarded  the  militia,  no  undue 
frequency  was  to  be  feared,  because  the  officers  are  generally 
magistrates,  or  have  served  on  grand  juries ; but  Sir  Robert 
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Wilson  had  previously  stated,  in  1804,  that  corporal  punishment 
was  more  frequent  in  the  militia  than  in  any  other  department  of 
the  service,  and  supported  his  observations  by  making  it  appear 
that  if  as  many  men  were  flogged  annually  during  the  next  six 
years  as  had  suffered  in  the  two  or  three  preceding,  the  whole 
'70,000  would  have  undergone  this  inhuman  and  degrading 
punishment.  And  we  learn  from  Macdiarmid,  ( Principles  of 
Military  Subordination,)  that  the  discipline  of  the  militia  was 
more  severe  than  in  the  regular  army.  “ In  the  old  regiments 
of  the  line,”  says  our  author,  “ the  abuses  and  errors  of  the 
young  and  ignorant  are  in  some  measure  checked  and  corrected 
by  the  counsels  and  authority  of  the  elder  officers, — men  who  have 
Jong  and  often,  from  a very  severe  train  of  experience,  learned  the 
proper  methods  of  dealing  with  human  nature.  But  in  the  militia 
■regiments,  where  no  experienced  officers  are  found,  the  abuses  I 
have  mentioned  have  full  swing.  To  ply  the  cat-o’-nine-tails 
■without  mercy  is  there  thought  the  only  means  of  rendering  men 
good  soldiers ; anti  the  most  disgraceful  outrages  daily  pass  on 
parade.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  where  the  teachers  know'  no 
difference  between  instructing  a man  and  training  a horse?  where 
they  know  nothing  of  the  business  of  teaching,  unless  wlmt  they 
have  learned  from  assisting  a gamekeeper  to  break  a pointer?” 

In  1811,  or  1812,  I recollect  seeing  thirty-two  punished  men 
at  one  time  in  a regimental  hospital  on  a foreign  station.  The 
ratio  of  men  admitted  into  hospital,  in  consequence  of  punishment, 
in  Jamaica,  during  the  year  1817,  the  first  year  of  which  we  have 
any  correct  record,  was  oue  in  five  of  the  strength  ; but  if  we 
deduct  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  were  not  likely  to 
incur  the  punishment  of  flogging,  it  would  be  nearly  one  in  four 
privates.  It  may  Ik*  observed,  that  this  may  not  lx1  the  full  amount 
of  corporal  punishments,  inasmuch  as  men  were  not  admitted  into 
hospital  unless  the  infliction  had  been  so  severe  as  to  unfit  them 
for  duty.  The  advocates  for  the  efficacy  and  necessity  of  flogging 
frequently  allege,  that  soldiers  are  rarely  possessed  of  any  edu- 
•ation,  that  they  liave  no  principles  to  guide  them,  and  that  they 
know  nothing  of  self-control  as  a voluntary  habit ; and  hence  it 
concluded,  that  the  punishments  which  arc  required  to  preserve 
discipline  must  be  severe,  in  order  to  produce  any  useful  effect. 
'Hie  purport  of  this  argument  apparently  is,  that  flogging  is 
cheaper,  and  requires  less  labour,  than  instruction.  If  a soldier 
)■>  uneducated,  why  not  adopt  means  to  teach  him  ? Good  prin- 
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ciplcs  and  self-control  may  follow  ; and  certainly  much  faster 
under  humane  kind  treatment  and  good  example,  than  under  the 
summary  method  of  flogging,  which,  when  unrestrained,  used  often 
to  he  inflicted  without  discrimination,  without  mercy,  and  without 
any  definite  object.  “ That  commonwealth,”  says  Reginald  Scott, 
“ remaineth  in  woful  state,  where  fetters  and  halters  hear  more 
sway  than  mercy  and  due  compassion.” 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  officers, 
that  the  crimes  which  are  annually  committed  by  soldiers  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  anny ; and  since 
the  number  of  delinquencies  is  not  likely  to  diminish  unless  the 
causes  which  induce  them  undergo  previous  modification,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  Commanding  Officers  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
these  causes,  and  to  obviate  them  as  much  as  possible.  Desertion, 
for  example,  is  a military  crime  or  delinquency  nearly  peculiar  to 
the  army ; now,  when  the  offence  becomes  frequent,  it  must 
depend  upon  some  general  or  special  causes,  which  should  be 
carefully  investigated. 

The  advocates  for  the  punishment  of  flogging  usually  allege 
that  it  is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  intemperance  of  soldiers 
of  the  British  army,  compared  with  those  of  other  nations.  But, 
upon  consideration,  it  must  be  admitted  that  flogging  is  by  no 
means  an  effectual  specific  against  intemperance ; indeed,  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  render  a tolerably  good  man,  although  an 
erring  soldier,  “a  hardened  rascal  or  a sneaking  villain.”  To 
apply  the  same  kind  of  punishment  to  all  delinquents  is  a species 
of  empiricism  in  legislation,  which  pretends  by  a certain  nostrum 
to  cure  a certain  crime,  without  any  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
party  on  whom  the  specific  is  tried. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  military  officers,  that  flogging  cannot 
possibly  be  abolished  while  the  army  is  composed  of  the  present 
description  of  men ; hut  so  long  as  this  ignominious  punishment 
is  continued,  how  can  we  rationally  expect  that  a better  de- 
scription of  men  will  enlist,  and  remain  in  the  service  ? If  the  vice 
of  intemperance  be  curable,  it  must  be  by  treating  men  as  reason- 
ing beings,  not  as  brutes,  by  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  society, 
and  inspiring  them  with  a sense  of  honour  and  a dread  of  shame. 
The  superior  courage  of  the  officer  over  the  private  may,  in  all 
probability  be  materially  attributed  to  a higher  sentiment  of 
honour,  and  a greater  fear  of  disgrace.  Von  Raumer  delivers  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  “so  long  as  the  soldier  is  liable  to  corporal 
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punishment,  nobody  will  voluntarily  embrace  the  profession  of  the 
army  who  is  not  destitute  of  moral  feeling  and  discovers  no 
degradation  in  punishment” — ( England  in  1841,  vol.  i.,  p.  40.) 

The  British  army  consists  of  two  very  distinct  classes,  namely, 
officers  and  soldiers.  One  class  is  trained  to  command,  and  the 
other  to  obey, — obedience  being  the  most  essential  element  in 
•military  discipline.  Recruits,  in  general,  enlist  without  considera- 
tion, and  enter  into  an  indissoluble  contract,  respecting  the  nature 
of  which  they  are  for  the  most  part  totally  ignorant.  Most  of  them 
* enlist  from  mere  thoughtlessness  and  domestic  broils;  some  from 
-misery  or  want  of  the  means  of  sustenance,  which  may  arise  from 
idleness,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  employment; 
[land  not  a few  from  temporary  inebriety.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
.•soldier  perceives  the  barrenness  of  his  situation,  and  the  never- 
-ending nature  of  his  engagement  lie  frequently  sees  men,  not 
his  superiors  in  talent  or  merit,  rising  to  wealth  and  distinction  in 
the  world,  while  he  feels  that  he  is  stationary  for  life,  and  that 
his  prospects  are  not  likely  to  mend.  Me  may,  and  no  doubt 
jf  frequently  does,  overlook  the  numbers  who  fail,  from  having  fallen 
'victims  to  misfortune  and  poverty.  It  need  not  therefore  surprise 
ius,  that  men  constantly  suffering  under  the  irksomeness  of  military 
{restraint,  unrelieved  by  any  variety  of  amusement,  occupation,  or 
.encouragement,  and  conscious  that  good  conduct  leads  to  no 
adequate  reward,  should  evince  impatience  at  the  severity  of 
l>  discipline,  and  endeavour  to  liberate  themselves  by  desertion, 
having  no  hope  of  obtaining  freedom,  within  a moderate  period, 

■ by  any  other  means. 

Rut  it  may  still  be  asked,  Are  the  means  usually  employed 
to  preserve  order  in  the  army  the  most  humane  that  might  he 
h adopted,  not  only  with  safety,  hut  with  advantage?  Have  severe 
. and  degrading  punishments  been  effectual  in  preventing  crime? 

| Are  not  sound  policy  and  humanity  not  only  compatible,  but 
inseparable  ? When  we  look  at  the  returns  of  punishment  inflicted, 
it  can  hardly  be  concluded  that  the  means  hitherto  adopted  to 
promote  discipline  in  the  army  have  been  very  successful.  On  an 
average,  about  twenty  percent  of  the  troops  serving  in  the  colonies 
and  foreign  dependencies  are  annually  punished  by  the  sentence 
of  a court-martial ; about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  con- 
victions are  for  habitual  drunkenness.  “Desertion,”  and  “absence 
without  leave”  are  the  most  prevalent  crimes  among  troops  em- 
ployed in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; in  1839,  no  fewer  than  2110. 
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being  nearly  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  recruits  annually 
raised,  were  convicted,  and  punished,  for  these  two  offences. 

The  frequency  of  delinquencies  in  the  army  has  been  commonly 
attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  recruited  from  an  inferior 
class  of  the  population;  by  which  means  uneducated  and  low-born 
persons  are  admitted  into  the  ranks.  How  far  this  surmise  is  well 
founded,  it  is  difficult  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  Considering, 
however,  the  unfavourable  opinion  entertained  by  the  public  in 
regard  to  the  army,  the  onerous  duties  and  thraldom  of  soldiers, 
and  the  limited  remuneration  they  receive  for  long  and  arduous 
services,  I do  not  think  a more  prudent  and  better  class  of  men 
are  likely  to  become  soldiers. 

There  is  much  reason  for  concluding  that  the  disposition  of 
soldiers  to  commit  military  offences  is  acquired  after  they  have 
joined  the  army.  It  is  notorious  that  recruits  are  commonly 
better  behaved  than  older  soldiers,  though  they  speedily  acquire 
many  of  their  evil  ways,  such  scope  being  afforded  for  the  de- 
velopment of  had  passions,  and  the  sphere  being  so  narrow  for 
every  virtue,  except  obedience  (subordination),  which  is  not  itself 
a virtue.  When  the  temptation  to  irregularity  is  great,  without 
moral  restraint  the  most  virtuous  and  intelligent  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  destroyed  by  it. 

a.d.  1824  (15th  March). — Mr.  Hume  submitted  a motion  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army, 
which  was  lost ; forty-seven  members  voted  in  the  minority,  Lord 
Althorp  being  one  of  the  tellers. 

a.d.  1827  (12th  March). — Mr.  Leycester  submitted  a 'similar 
motion,  which  was  lost.  On  this  occasion  Sir  John  Hobhouse  said, 
“He  had  attentively  listened  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  gallant 
officers  in  the  army  on  the  subject ; but  the  only  reason  they  gave 
for  defending  flogging,  that  he  could  discover,  was,  that  it  ought 
to  be  continued  because  it  bad  existed.  lie  had  heard  an  officer 
say,  that  in  his  regiment  some  of  the  men  were  brought  out  so  fre- 
quently to  be  flogged,  that  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  the 
‘ flogging-blocks'  And  this  circumstance  demonstrated,  that  so 
far  from  flogging  making  them  better  soldiers  or  men,  no  good 
could  be  derived  from  it ; and  as  no  benefit  resulted  from  the 
revolting  custom,  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  being  a national  dis- 
grace, and  as  placing  our  army,  in  its  discipline  and  honour,  second 
to  that  of  France.” 

The  practice  of  thus  flogging  alleged  incorrigible  soldiers,  for 
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the  sake  of  example,  when  all  hope  of  reformation  had  been 
abandoned,  has  been  carried  much  too  far.  To  punish  a man  very 
severely,  ostensibly  for  an  offence  which  deserves  only  a slighter 
punishment,  but  in  fact  in  the  expectation  of  deterring  others 
from  the  perpetration  of  similar  crimes,  is  an  iniquitous  practice, 
and  cannot  be  justified ; yet  persons  have  been  put  to  death  for 
the  sake  of  example,  who  would  not  have  been  executed  for 
the  crime  itself ; and  this  motive  has  been  openly  avowed. 
“ Take  for  example  the  story  so  often  repeated,  and  so  much 
relied  on,  that  when  a man  convicted  at  Hertford  assizes  of  horse 
stealing,  complained  that  it  was  cruel  to  hang  him  for  only 
stealing  a horse,  the  Judge  told  him  that  lie  was  not  to  he  hanged 
for  only  stealing  a horse,  but  that  horses  might  not  lx:  stolen. 
Now,  if  the  criminal  was  not  hanged  for  stealing  a horse,  he  was 
unjustly  put  to  death.”  When  we  reflect  ou  the  history  of  the 
punishments  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  inflicted  for  the 
sake  of  example,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  wishes  that  this 
principle  may  cease  to  be  adopted  as  the  motive  and  guide  by 
which  the  powerful  may  rule  their  jxxir  and  erring  brethren.  The 
condition  of  convicted  military'  offenders  should  no  doubt  be  felt  to 
lie  a serious  abridgment  of  the  enjoyments  of  well-behaved  men  ; 
but  under  any  circumstance,  can  it  ever  lx;  advisable  that  one 
pang  of  suffering  should  he  added  to  their  lot,  for  the  sake  of 
deterring  others,  if  that  pang  lie  not  calculated  to  prove  beneficial 
to  themselves  ? 

'Hie  infliction  of  severe  and  frequent  punishments  in  a regiment, 
diffuses  throughout  the  corps  a sanguinary  or  unfeeling  spirit, 
which  infects  both  officers  and  men.  The  officers  come,  from 
habit,  to  consider  flogging  as  essentially  necessary  to  preserve 
discipline,  while  the  men  become  resigned  to  the  evil,  and,  it  *is 
alleged,  eventually  believe  that  it  cannot  lx;  safely  dispensed  with. 
It  is  a notorious  fact,  that  when  flogging  was  at  its  height,  it  was 
counted  no  great  disgrace,  indeed  it  was  sometimes  made  a Ixiast 
of,  and  instances  have  occurred  where  to  have  suffered  from  the 
lash  was  reckoned  a qualification  necessary  for  becoming  a good 
comrade.  A soldier  who  had  been  frequently  punished,  was 
ordered  to  strip  to  receive  another  flagellation.  He  refused  at 
first  to  take  off  his  clothes  ; hut  when  coercive  measures  were  re- 
sorted to,  he  submitted,  and  received  his  quantum  of  punishment 
without  complaining ; and  when  taken  down,  he  said  to  the 
Colonel,  “Colonel,  honey!  if  you  will  give  me  six  drams  of 
liquor,  I will  take  600  lashes  more.”  "Phis  man  prided  himself 
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exceedingly  on  the  number  of  lashes  he  had  received,  and  used  to 
expose  the  cicatrices  on  his  back,  to  his  comrades.  Many  excellent 
officers  and  worthy  men  allege,  that  those  regiments  in  which 
flogging  has  been  least  practised,  have  been  the  best  behaved ; 
and  numerous  cases  have  occurred,  where  the  number  of  corporal 
punishments  inflicted,  varied  with  the  change  of  Commanding 
Officers  to  an  infinitely  greater  degree  than  the  change  of  circum- 
stances with  respect  to  discipline,  or  the  commission  of  crime.  A 
low  degree  of  discipline  not  unfrequently  exists  with  a high  degree 
of  flogging — a circumstance  which  shews  that  the  discipline  which 
depends  upon  the  fear  of  the  lash  is  precarious,  little  to  be  trusted, 
and  will  not  stand  the  test  of  temptation — even  the  temptation  to 

render  the  Commanding  Officer  ridiculous.  Major  , while 

he  commanded  the  African  corps — a corps  which  was  always 
notorious  for  corporal  punishment,  was  one  Sunday  reading  the 
morning  service  of  the  Church  to  the  men,  who  were  formed  into 
a square.  The  Major,  who  was  from  north  of  the  Tweed,  spoke 
and  read  the  English  language  with  the  broad  accent  of  the 
natives  of  one  of  the  counties  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Upon 
reading  the  Creed,  and  pronouncing,  in  his  own  queer  way,  the 
words,  “Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,”  a wag  in  the  ranks,  well 
known  for  his  uncontrollable  propensity  to  joking  and  fun,  ex- 
claimed, “ Wha’s  Ponshews  Peelate,  I wonder?”  The  Major 
paused,  and  laying  aside  the  Pjrayer  Book,  said,  “ Ah,  John,  is 
that  you  at  your  jokes  again?  just  come  out  here,  my  man  ” The 
soldier  stepped  forward,  a drum-head  court-martial  was  held, 
the  triangles  rigged  out,  and  John  received  100  lashes  without  • 
saying  a word.  The  flogging  having  been  completed,  the  Major 
resumed  the  Prayer  Book,  and  finished  the  service  of  the  day. 

The  Articles  of  War  enact,  that  “ all  crimes  not  capital,  and 
all  disorders  and  neglects  of  which  soldiers  may  be  guilty,  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  shall  be  taken 
cognizance  of  by  courts-martial,  according  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  offence  ;”  in  other  words,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
members.  They  could  not  only  define  the  crime,  but  until  1812, 
it  was  in  their  power  to  award  unlimited  corporal  punishment. 
This  Article  was  known  among  the  soldiers  by  the  denomination 
of  the  “ Devil’s  Article  ;”  and  for  a long  time  more  than  half  the 
offences  were  tried  under  its  provisions,  the  punishments  inflicted 
being  almost  invariably  flogging.  Under  this  Article,  a court- 
martial  has  extensive  powers  for  punishing  constructive  delinquen- 
cies ; and  so  long  as  flogging  was  the  punishment  for  every 
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crime , and  courts-martial  could  award  an  unlimited  number  of 
lashes,  the  cat-o’-nine  tails  was  employed  to  an  extent  which 
old  officers  are  ashamed  to  own,  and  which  young  officers  will 
scarcely  credit.  Flogging  was  often  inflicted  from  usage,  routine, 
or  want  of  thought,  and  justified  because  committed.  A modern 
advocate  or  apologist  for  the  use  of  the  cat,  admits,  that  “ The 
extent  to  which  flogging  was  carried  until  late  years , was  brutal- 
ising in  its  effects , and  disgraceful  in  the  extreme  to  a Christian 
nation ; it  was  inflicted  alike  uj  on  the  young  as  upon  the  old 
soldier  and  offender , and  for  every  denomination  and  degree  of 
offence : its  indiscri urinating  use  broke  the  sjiirit  of  many  a noble 
mind,  whilst  its  frequency  rendered  almost  nugatory  its  effects  as 
an  example  to  check , and  paralysed  in  a great  degree  the  good 
which  would  otherwise  have  attended  it." — (Natal  and  Military 
Gazette.) 

A practice  crept  into  the  army,  which  consisted  in  giving  a 
soldier  who  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his  Commanding  Officer, 
the  choice  either  to  receive  a certain  number  of  lashes,  (say 
fifty,  100,  or  150,  as  the  case  may  Ik1,)  or  to  abide  the  decision 
of  a court-martial.  “I  have,  myself,”  says  Lieutenant  Shipp, 
“ been  ordered  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  a regiment  in 
which  T served,  to  give  soldiers  who  had  offended,  the  option  of 
submitting  to  receive  a stipulated  number  of  lashes,  or  of  standing 
the  chance  of  the  award  of  a court-martial.”  The  object  of  some 
Commanding  Officers  in  thus  punishing  men,  probably  was  to 
screen  a delinquent  from  a portion  at  least  of  the  punishment 
attached  to  his  offence ; but  perhaps  others  did  it  to  save  the 
trouble  of  assembling  a court-martial,  or  to  prevent  publicity. 
These  punishments  were  inflicted  in  comparative  privacy,  being 
witnessed  only  by  the  troop  or  company  to  which  a delinquent 
belonged,  instead  of,  as  usual,  by  the  whole  regiment. 

Flogging  having  been  for  a considerable  time  the  only  punish- 
ment in  use  in  the  army,  and  having  lieen  frequently  inflicted,  it 
came  at  length  to  be  considered  an  indispensable  and  efficacious 
specific — a moral  panacea  eminently  calculated  to  prevent  insub- 
ordination and  other  military  offences — a measure  without  which 
all  other  means  of  preserving  discipline  was  unavailing.  Owing 
to  a similar  cause,  a fallacy  of  the  same  kind  long  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  venereal  disease,  it  being 
believed  that  this  disease  could  not  be  effectually  cured  without 
the  exhibition  of  a certain  quantity  of  that  drug.  Later  and  more 
careful  ex|>erience  1ms  proved  that  the  exhibition  of  mercury’  is  not 
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only  not  essentially  necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  above  disease, 
but  that  it  is  often  productive  of  much  injury  to  the  constitution. 
A similar  discovery  has  also  been  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  cat-o’ -nine-tails : this  instrument  is  not  now  considered  an 
indispensable  specific  against  military  delinquencies,  other  measures 
having  been  found  as  efficacious,  perhaps  more  so — measures  which 
are  less  revolting  and  less  demoralizing. 

The  frequency  and  severity  of  corporal  infliction  in  the  army 
eventually  excited,  as  has  been  observed,  the  attention  of  the 
public,  the  periodical  press,  and  a few  Members  of  Parliament. 
Measures  of  restriction  were  officially  promulgated,  and  reports 
from  General  Officers  called  for,  by  which  means  it  soon  became 
known  that  any  excess  or  heedlessness  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment would  not  pass  unnoticed  at  the  Ilorse  Guards  A new 
system  in  the  course  of  time  sprang  up  in  the  army,  and  it  became 
the  general  practice  of  Commanding  Officers  to  check  the  offences 
of  soldiers  in  a great  degree,  by  the  infliction  of  what  were  called 
minor  punishments,  namely,  punishments  inflicted  on  their  own 
authority,  such  as  extra  drills,  heavy  marching  drills,  additional 
parades,  extra  guards,  confinement  to  barracks  or  guard-room, 
gagging,  wearing  the  jacket  inside  out,  drinking  salt  water,  bread 
and  water  diet,  stopping  a man’s  ration  of  grog,  or  diluting  it  with 
an  unusual  portion  of  water,  trotting  round  in  a circle,  standing 
fully  equipped  in  heavy  marching  order  with  the  face  to  a wall, 
parading  at  the  guard-room  fully  equipped  every  hour  during  the 
day,  the  stocks,  the  log,  the  dry-room,  the  black -hole.  The  last 
four  modes  of  punishment  require  a little  explanation. 

The  Stocks. — Military  authorities  are  much  divided  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  stocks  as  a reforming  and  deterring  punishment. 
Some  officers  recommend  it,  while  others  consider  it  too  igno- 
minious as  a military  punishment.  Lord  Hill  thought  the  punish- 
ment of  the  log  (and  the  stocks  is  liable  to  the  same  objection) 
too  degrading.  “I  think,”  said  his  Lordship,  “ the  log  is  a punish- 
ment more  for  a beast  than  a man,  and  I should  think  it  was  not 
desirable  to  restore  it.” — ( Evidence  on  Military  Punishments, 
Quest.  5744.)  The  public  exposure  of  an  offender  as  a punish- 
ment, is  liable  to  many  objections,  even  in  civil  life,  but  still  more 
so  in  the  army,  where  self-respect  and  magnanimous  feelings 
should  be  sedulously  cultivated.  In  consequence  of  the  recent 
direction  of  public  opinion,  degrading  punishments  have  been 
lately  withdrawn  from  most  of  the  codes  of  penal  law  in  Europe. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  officers  who  think  the  log  too 
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degrading  a punishment  for  a soldier,  and  disapprove  of  its  use, 
continue  to  resist  every  attempt  which  is  from  time  to  time  made 
in  Parliament  to  abolish  the  practice  of  flogging  in  the  army.  I 
may  here  ask,  Do  they  consider  punishment  with  the  cat-o  -nine- 
tails  less  ignominious  than  the  log  or  the  stocks  t 

The  1jO<j. — This  punishment  consisted  of  a log,  or  a large 
round  shot,  or  shell,  which  was  connected  to  a delinquent’s  leg  by 
means  of  a chain  ; and  he  was  obliged  to  drag  or  carry  this  about 
with  him  on  all  occasions,  except  when  he  mounted  guard.  In 
one  regiment,  which  was  quartered  in  Richmond  barracks,  Dublin, 
in  1821,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  men  were  frequently  seen 
marching  together  round  the  barrack  square,  each  dragging  a log 
behind  him.  I believe  the  punishment  of  the  log  was  alx>ut 
that  time  interdicted  in  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  by  the  late 
Sir  Colquhoun  Grant. 

The  Dry-Room. — The  dry-room,  or  penitentiary,  was,  origi- 
nally, 1 believe,  an  East  Indian  punishment;  and  obtained  the 
designation  from  the  circumstance  of  the  men  being  kept  in  a state 
of  confinement,  and  deprived  of  their  spirit  rations : hence,  the 
term  dry-room.  The  delinquents  were  much  at  drill,  and  some- 
times their  diet  was  reduced  to  bread  and  water.  From  forty  to 
fifty  men  belonging  to  a regiment  were  sometimes  in  the  dry-room 
at  one  time.  The  ignominy  of  a punishment  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  who  undergo  the  penalty  together.  To 
confine  thirty  or  forty  offenders  in  one  apartment,  is  a sure  means 
of  corrupting  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  rendering  the  bad  worse. 

In  the  Prussian  army,  non-commissioned  officers  and  certain 
other  classes  are  liable  to  punishment  of  arrest  of  three  kinds, 
namely : — 

1.  Arrest  in  barracks  or  quarters. 

2.  Solitary  confinement,  on  bread  and  water,  and  no  bed. 

3.  Solitary  confinement  in  a room  without  flooring,  but  only  joists 
placed  edgeways. 

The  punishment  of  a Corporal  in  the  Austrian  army  is  solitary 
confinement,  on  bread  and  water,  with  or  without  irons,  in  an 
upright  or  stooping  position,  as  follows.  Privates  are  liable  to  the 
same  punishments ; namely : — 

1.  Long  Shackling  ( Lang  Schliesen)  consists  in  chaining  the  wrists 
to  the  ankles,  but  so  as  to  allow  a man  to  stand  nearly  upright. 

2.  Short  Ironing  ( Kurtz  Schliesen)  consists  in  shackling  together 
the  opposite  wrist  and  ankle  for  a period  not  exceeding  forty-eight 
hours,  with  an  interval  of  relief  of  an  hour  at  the  end  of  every  six  ° 
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In  the  Austrian  army,  these  modes  of  shackling  delinquents  may 
be  inflicted  by  a Captain  or  by  officers  of  higher  rank. 

The  Black-Hole  (a  cell  with  scarcely  any  light). — The  name  is 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  place  in  which  soldiers  were,  in 
former  times,  frequently  immured.  Soldiers  who  are  intoxicated 
ought  not  to  be,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  confined  by  themselves 
in  a black-hole.  A drunken  man  should,  generally  speaking, 
be  considered  a sick  man,  being  often  apoplectic , paralytic , and 
insane.  He  is  consequently  unable  to  take  care  of  hiiiiself,  and 
should  be  ■carefully  attended  to  by  others.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
drunken  man  rolled  olf  the  cot  in  the  black -hole,  and  lay  all  night 
on  a stone  or  mud  floor  during  severe  weather  in  winter  in  this 
country  or  in  Canada,  in  what  condition  might  we  expect  to  find 
him  next  morning  ? Certainly  more  dead  than  alive. 

Until  lately  it  was  the  practice  in  some  regiments  to  confine  a 
man  in  the  black-hole  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-four  hours  to  repeat  the  confinement  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  so  on.  Nay,  in  some  regiments  men  wrere  confined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Commanding  Officer  for  periods  not  only  exceed- 
ing forty-eight  hours,  but  amounting  to  seven  days.  Congee-house 
is,  in  India,  nearly  synonymous  with  black-hole  in  this  country. 
As  a general  usage  in  the  army,  the  diet  of  prisoners  confined  in  a 
black-hole  is  restricted  to  bread  and  water.  In  India,  it  is  limited 
to  bread  and  congee , the  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled. 
The  custom  of  restricting  the  diet  of  military  prisoners  is  very 
ancient.  One  of  the  Orders  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  (1642)  is  as 
follows : — “He  that  absents  himself  when  the  signe  is  given  to  set 
the  watch  shall  be  punished  at  discretion,  either  with  bread  and 
water  in  prison,  or  with  the  wooden  horse.” 

The  black-hole  (says  an  Old  Soldier)  was  no  doubt  invented  by  some 
gloomy  and  good-natured  soul,  who  loved  a sedentary  life,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  minor  offences  incident  to  a soldier’s  life,  and  which 
when  frequent,  are  in  their  opinion  and  wise  judgment,  subversive  of 
military  discipline,  and  highly  disgraceful  to  the  profession.  I will 
instance  some  of  these  offences  which  call  for  incarceration  in  soli- 
tude : — sneezing  in  the  ranks ; scratching  your  head ; letting  the  butt 
of  your  firelock  fall  on  your  Captain’s  toes;  singeing  his  whiskers 
by  filling  your  pan  too  full ; wiping  your  nose  on  a chilly  morning ; 
treading  upon  your  Captain’s  heels ; looking  cross.  These,  with  a 
hundred  others  equally  shocking,  happen  daily,  and  all  are  considered 
as  deserving  of  seven  days’  solitary  confinement'  in  the  black-hole. 
(Lieut.  Shipp,  The  Military  Bijou.) 

These  minor  punishments  were  greatly  modified  by  a Circular 
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Letter,  addressed  to  Commanding  Officers  of  regiments  and  depots 
by  the  late  Adjutant-General,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  dated  Horse 
Guards,  24th  June,  183*4.  This  Letter  continues,  according  to 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  to  be  the  key-stone  of  that  branch  of  military 
discipline  which  comprehends  minor  punishments.  “Any  officer,” 
says  Sir  John  Macdonald,  “that  chalks  out  to  himself  any  sort  of 
punishment  not  alluded  to  in  this  Letter,  commits  an  irregularity 
which,  when  discovered,  would  of  course  be  censured  ; therefore  I 
do  not  think  that  it  rests  in  the  breast  of  the  Commanding  Officer 
to  inflict  any  punishment  now,  without  going  to  a great  risk,  except 
those  stated  in  that  Letter.” — ( Evidence  on  Military  Punishments, 
Quest.  35.) 

According  to  the  Letter  of  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  it  appears  tliat 
Commanding  Officers  are  authorised  to  place  a soldier  in  close 
confinement  , not  preparatory  to  a court-martial,  for  a period  of 
forty-eight  hours,  of  their  own  authority,  but  not  longer.  They 
are  also  empowered  to  award  confinement  to  the  defaulters’  room 
for  a period  not  exceeding  seven  days,  the  delinquents  taking  all 
duties  and  drills  during  that  time,  and  confinement  to  barracks  for 
a period  not  exceeding  two  months. 

Officers  in  command  of  regiments  may,  at  their  option,  delegate 
to  officers  commanding  troops  or  companies  and  to  the  Adjutant, 
the  power  of  ordering  punishments  for  minor  offences,  not  exceeding 
three  days’  drill  with  confinement  to  barracks. 

a.d.  1828  (10th  March). — In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Nugent  moved  a clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  “ the  punishment  of  flogging,  or  any  other 
such  bodily  chastisement  to  be  inflicted  on  any  offender,  save  and 
except  for  drunkenness  on  actual  military  duty,  theft,  fraud,  or  for 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  felony,”  which  was  negatived  without 
a division.  Lord  Nugent  remarked,  “that  the  continuance  of  this 
system  of  corporal  punishment  is  a national  disgrace  and  reproach 
to  us,  in  the  minds  of  foreigners.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  censuring 
the  barbarous  customs  of  other  times  and  other  countries,  and 
taking  credit  to  ourselves  for  pre-eminence  in  the  freedom  of  our 
institutions,  yet  we  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  who  inflict 
the  punishment  of  a slave  on  the  soldiers  of  our  free  state.  Some 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  army  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  cruel  punishment,  anil  if  so,  it  is  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  times  which  has  occasioned  the  system  to  be  mitigated. 
I now  conjure  this  House,”  says  his  Lordship,  “for  the  sake  of  its 
character — for  the  sake  of  the  army — for  the  sake  of  the  country — 
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for  the  sake  of  humanity — to  entertain  the  proposition  which  I have 
submitted.” 

Mr.  Wilbraham  observed,  that  those  who  wish  the  punishment 
of  flogging  to  be  removed  do  not  contend  against  severity  of 
discipline,  but  they  do  contend  against  the  peculiarly  degrading 
character  of  the  punishment  to  which  soldiers  in  the  British  army 
are  subject. 

a.d.  1829  (10th  March). — Mr.  Hume  moved  that  a court- 
martial  should  not  be  authorised  to  award  a sentence  exceeding 
500  lashes,  which  was  negatived. 

a.d.  1832  (16th  February). — Mr.  Hunt  moved  for  a return  of 
the  number  of  courts- martial  held  upon  private  soldiers  between 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1831,  and  the  1st  day  of  January,  1832, 
stating  the  charges  against  each  individual,  and  the  number  of 
lashes  inflicted,  which  motion  was  lost  by  a majority  of  61  to  28. 

Lord  Althorp  opposed  the  motion,  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
“ that  from  all  the  communications  which  he  had  received  from 
officers  of  the  army,  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  was  impossible, 
consistently  with  the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  dispense  entirely 
with  the  punishment  of  flogging.”  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  Secretary 
at  War,  admitted  that  he  entertained  strong  objections  to  the 
practice  of  flogging  in  the  army.  He,  however,  opposed  Mr. 
Hunt’s  motion  ; but  the  grounds  of  his  opposition,  he  said,  had 
no  reference  to  the  abstract  question  of  flogging,  but  only  to 
the  particular  question  he  brought  forward  as  to  the  returns.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Lord  Althorp  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse  had, 
on  former  occasions,  expressed  opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
adverse  to  corporal  punishment.  His  Lordship  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  influenced  in  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  motion  by 
the  opinion  of  officers  of  the  army.  Military  officers  have  very 
generally  advocated  the  efficacy  and  necessity  not  only  of  corporal 
punishments  but  also  of  the  power  of  awarding  severe  sentences. 

2nd  April. — Mr.  Hunt  moved  that  corporal  punishment  should 
be  abolished  in  the  army  for  one  year,  which  motion  was  with- 
drawn. Sir  John  Byng  observed  that  he  had  been  thirty  years  in 
the  service,  and  “ I will  venture  to  say,”  said  he  “ that  the  punish- 
ment is  not  now  inflicted  to  one-flftieth  part  of  the  extent  it  used 
to  be.  Within  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  reduced  to  one- 
tenth.”  To  whom,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  reduction  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  army  to  be  attributed  ? 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  public  had  a right  to  know  why  the 
returns  of  the  number  of  punishments  which  were  called  for  were 
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refused.  “ If,”  said  he,  “ the  flogging  which  i3  now  inflicted  is  not 
one-tenth  the  amount  of  that  which  was  inflicted  a few  years  ago, 
God  knows  what  the  state  of  the  army  must  have  been  then ; and 
if  the  punishment  has  ever  been  fifty  times  its  present  amount,  the 
British  army  must  have  been  in  a melancholy  state  indeed. 

From  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted  in  the 
array  had  been  greatly  reduced,  the  majority  seemed  to  wish  it  to 
be  inferred  that  the  power  of  inflicting  this  mode  of  punishment 
should  be  continued,  while  the  minority  concluded,  from  the  same 
circumstance,  that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  grant, 
such  an  authority. 

19th  June. — Mr.  Hunt  moved  “ that  an  address  Ik*  pre- 
sented to  His  Majesty  praying  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  cause  the  punishment  of  flogging  in 
the  army  to  be  suspended  till  after  the  meeting  of  next  session 
of  Parliament,”  which  was  lost,  by  a majority  of  37  to  15. 
During  the  discussion  upon  this  motion,  Sir  John  1 Iobhouse  stated 
that  the  number  of  lashes  that  can  lie  inflicted  by  regimental  , 
courts-martial  had  been  reduced  in  the  Articles  of  War  from  300 
to  2(H),  and  that  by  district  courts-martial  from  500  to  300. 

24th  June. — Mr.  Hunt  moved  for  returns  of  corporal  punish- 
ments in  the  British  army  for  a period  of  seven  years,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  at  War.  'Hie  returns  of  punishments 
in  the  army  from  1831  to  1838  have  been  published. 

a.d.  1833  (2nd  April.) — Mr.  Hume  moved  “ that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  inflict  coqmral  punishment  by  flogging  on  any  private 
soldier  within  the  United  Kingdom,  save  and  except  for  the 
offences  of  mutiny,  or  being  drunk  on  guard,  or  for  theft,”  which 
motion  was  lost  by  a majority  of  151  to  140. 

During  this  year  the  following  Order  was  issued  by  the  General 
Commanding-in- ( ,'hief : — 

Sis,  Horse  Guards,  24th  August,  1833. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  having  signified  to  the  General 
Commanding-in-Chief  the  King's  command  that,  until  further  orders, 
corporal  punishment  may  be  applied  to  the  following  offences  only,  I 
have  the  honour  to  express  Lord  Hill’s  desire  that  you  guide  yourself 
accordingly,  taking  care  that,  except  in  the  instances  herein  specified, 
the  said  punishment  shall  on  no  account  be  inflicted.  First.  For 
mutiny,  insubordination,  and  violence,  or  using  or  offering  violence  to 
superior  officers.  Secondly.  Drunkenness  on  duty.  Thirdly.  Sale  of, 
or  making  away  with,  arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements,  or  necessaries’ 
stealing  from  comrades,  or  other  disgraceful  conduct.  It  will  doubtless 
occur  to  you  that  the  object  of  these  instructions  is  not  to  render  the 
infliction  of  punishment  for  the  future  more  frequent,  or  more  certain 
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than  it  is  at  present,  even  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  now  to  be 
restricted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  intention  is  to  restrain  it  as 
much  as  may  be  possible  to  do  with  safety  to  the  discipline  of  the 
army. 


Previously  to  the  issuing  of  this  Order  there  was  scarcely  an 
offence  committed  by  a soldier  which  did  not  subject  him  to 
corporal  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court-martial  by 
which  he  was  tried. 

a.d.  1834  (14th  March). — The  order  of  the  day  being  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  receiving  the  report  on  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  on  the  question  that  the  report  be  received,  Major  Fancourt 
proposed  the  introduction  of  “ a clause  for  the  abolition  of 
military  flogging.”  This  motion  excited  a long  and  interesting 
discussion,  but  was  lost  by  a majority  of  227  to  94.  Major 
Fancourt  represented  that  the  Order  lately  issued  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  bearing  date  24th  August,  1833,  in  compliance  with  a 
pledge  given  by  Mr.  Ellice,  Secretary  at  War,  leaves  the  matter 
much  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  originally  stood.  The 
terms  “ Insubordination  and  other  disgraceful  conduct  ” are  so 
comprehensive,  that  they  may  be  construed  to  embrace  almost 
every  variety  of  alleged  delinquency. 

Sir  John  Byng  strongly  opposed  the  motion.  “If,”  said  he, 
“ the  abolition  of  this  punishment  is  to  take  place,  let  it  emanate 
from  the  proper  quarter,  and  do  not  make  it  a matter  of  frequent 
discussion  here,  for  in  my  opinion  the  less  the  question  is  agitated 
in  this  House,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  discipline  of  the  army.” 

[When  Mr.  Drakard  was  tried  in  1811  for  a seditious  libel, 
having  made  some  remarks  in  his  newspaper  respecting  the  punish- 
ing of  soldiers,  Judge  Wood  said,  “ The  House  of  Parliament  is 
the  proper  place  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  this  nature  ; there 
it  should  appear.”] 

Lord  Dudley  Stuart  expressed  his  sentiments  respecting  corporal 
punishment  in  the  following  terns : — “ No  man,”  said  he,  “ can 
have  a greater  abhorrence  than  I have,  of  the  inhuman  and 
barbarous  practice  of  flogging — no  man  can  desire  more  ardently 
than  myself  to  see  that  shocking  custom  abolished — no  man  can 
long  more  than  I do  to  see  that  stain  removed  from  the  character 
of  our  nation  ; and  no  man  can  entertain  a more  sincere  conviction, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  now  received  from  military 
men  relative  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  this  punishment,  some 
substitute  might  be  devised.  I cannot  join  the  gallant  General 
opposite  in  deprecating  the  agitation  ol  this  question.  When  1 
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look  back  to  the  small  divisions  who  formerly  enrolled  their  names 
against  military  flogging — when  I look  to  the  defence  of  the 
system  which  is  now  put  forth,  namely,  that  the  practice  has 
materially  diminished,  to  such  an  extent  indeed,  that  hy  comparison 
it  can  liardly  be  said  to  exist  at  present,  I feel  that  so  desirable 
a result  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  the  fact  of  the  subject 
being  agitated  and  re-agitated  by  the  perseverance  of  a spirited 
minority.  I think  it  i3  a subject  which  ought  to  be  unceasingly 
agitated,  because  I am  sure  that  the  effect  must  be  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  army,  and  to  prevent  this  severity  being 
exercised  in  future  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  now  exists.  ’ 

The  subject  of  military  flogging  was  again  discussed  on  July 
21st,  28th,  and  August  8th,  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  against 
corporal  punishment.  On  the  2 1st  July,  the  Secretary  at  W ar, 
Mr.  Ellice,  announced  his  intention  to  submit  the  subject  to  the 
investigation  of  a military  commission.  “ The  whole  subject,” 
said  he,  “ has  arrived  at  a stage  at  which  it  cannot  rest,  and  it  has 
been  my  intention  to  recommend  llis  Majesty  to  issue  a commis- 
sion, composed  of  persons  competent  to  take  the  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  our  military  code  ; to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  that  code  and  into  the  state  of  the  codes  of  other 
countries ; and  to  collect  together  a body  of  information  on  which 
the  whole  system  may  be  revised.” 

The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  corporal  punishments,  hy 
military  officers  in  Parliament,  were  alleged  to  bear  a close  affinity 
to  those  with  which  a Spanish  Inquisitor  once  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  system  pursued  by  that,  tribunal. 

Do  not  imagine  (said  be)  that  we  take  pleasure  in  witnessing 
auto  da  Jet.  Oh  no,  it  is  by  far  the  most  painful  part  of  our  duty. 
But  where  is  our  substitute  for  this  mode  of  punishment?  IIow  can 
ecclesiastical  discipline  he  carried  on  without  it?  Such  exhibitions 
should  unquestionably  be  reserved  for  grave  and  gross  delinquencies, 
but  this  may  surely  be  left  to  the  humanity  and  discretion  of  a tribunal 
whose  members  would  never  think  of  sheddiug  human  blood.  Gentle- 
men, who  are  not  themselves  versed  in  the  department  over  which  they 
preside,  are  not  competent  judges  as  to  the  expediency  of  leaving  the 
power  in  our  hands,  without  which  it  would  be  altogether  impracticable 
to  maintain  due  subordination,  and  anarchy  and  confusion  w'ould 
infallibly  prevail. 

By  a Warrant  which  was  issued  7th  February,  1833,  the  pensions 

which  soldiers  became  entitled  in  consequence  of  (lisabilites  and 
long  servitude,  were  reduced  much  below  the  rates  of  pensions 
granted  by  the  Warrant  of  182‘J.  By  this  a powerful  incentive 
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to  satisfaction  with  the  service,  and  to  good  conduct,  was  in  a 
great  measure  removed.  The  policy  of  holding  out  a hope  of  dis- 
tinction and  reward  as  a stimulus  to  praiseworthy  and  meritorious 
conduct  appears,  in  this  instance,  to  have  been  greatly  overlooked. 

If  (says  Major  Macnamara)  a system  of  encouragement  and  re- 
ward had  been  made  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  one  of  coercion, 
and  the  young  soldier  had  been  in  the  first  place  properly  schooled, 
not  only  in  his  duties,  hut  in  the  advantages  he  would  derive  from  the 
strict  and  regular  performance  of  them — if  he  had  been  mildly  and 
gently  treated,  his  views  and  his  better  qualities  fostered  and  encou- 
raged— in  short,  if  he  had  been  dealt  with  as  a reasonable  being,  instead 
of  as  “ a mere  brute  upon  two  legs,”  we  in  our  own  conscience  believe, 
that  the  “ cat-o’-nine-tails  ” would  he  as  little  known  to  the  generality 
of  our  readers,  as  “ iron  hooks  ” or  thumb  screws. 

During  the  month  of  March  1835,  the  Royal  Commission, 
which  had  been  promised  by  Mr.  Ellice,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
was  appointed,  the  members  being  Lord  Whamcliffe,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  James  Kempt,  Lord  Sandon,  Sir  Edward  Ilyde 
East,  Baronet  ; Robert  Cutlar  Fergusson,  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Edward  Barnes,  and  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Reynell,  Baronet. 

The  specific  object  of  the  Commission  was  to  examine  “ whether, 
after  a careful  reference  to  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  the  British  army  is  constituted  and  governed,  and  all 
the  services  which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform,  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  dispense  with  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment, 
or  to  make  any  other  changes  or  modifications  in  the  punishments 
now  applicable  to  offences  committed  by  the  soldier,  without  detri- 
ment or  danger  to  the  paramount  consideration  of  maintaining 
strict  discipline,  and  effectually  repressing  crime,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  British  army,  throughout  all  the  various  contingencies  of 
military  service  to  which  our  troops  are  necessarily  liable.” 

It  appears  to  be  assumed  by  the  foregoing  query,  not  only  that 
corporal  infliction  is  efficacious,  but  that  it  is  adequate  to  maintain 
discipline,  and  to  repress  crime,  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  army 
throughout  all  the  various  contingencies  of  military  service.  Now 
it  is  difficult  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  this  assumption  ; but 
judging  from  the  practice  of  the  army,  wre  may  conclude  that 
Commanding  Officers  believed,  or  found,  that  a very  large  amount 
of  corporal  punishment  was  required  to  repress  military  offences, 
and  consequently  we  may  presume  that  it  was  by  no  means  a very 
effectual  specific.  “ After  an  experience  of  one- and- thirty  years’ 
service,”  says  Major  Macpherson,  99th  loot,  “during  the  early 
part  of  which  period  I witnessed  much  military  flogging,  I have 
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no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I never  knew  a single  instance  of  a bad 
character  being  reformed  by  it.  I beg  to  express  my  firm  belief 
that  any  mode  of  punishment  is  better  than  corporal  punishment.” 

• — {Appendix  to  Report  on  Military  Punishments,  p.  117.) 

Many  experienced  officers  have  expressed  their  belief  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  a flogged  soldier  becomes  a 
burden  to  himself,  a pest  to  his  comrades,  and  a disgrace  to  the 
corps  to  which  he  belongs.  Other  able  old  officers  maintaiu  that 
Hogging  is  a practice  not  only  unnecessary,  but  one  that  creates 
disgust  and  abhorrence  in  the  breast  of  every  soldier  who  is  called 
upon  to  witness  it : the  spectacle  altogether,  instead  of  oj>erating 
as  a warning,  has  a hurtful  effect,  by  inducing  men  to  dislike,  and 
to  be  dissatisfied  with,  the.  service.  “The  first  man  1 saw  punished,” 
says  Bombadier  Alexander,  “ my  heart  was  like  to  burst ; it  was 
with  difficulty  I could  restrain  my  tears  ; indeed,  my  spirits  sunk 
from  that  day.”  But  many  a strong  and  crime-hardened  man 
cannot  witness  a punishment  without  emotion  : and  when  some  of 
the  boldest  men  in  a regiment  faint,  actually  drop  senseless  in  the 
ranks,  what  effect  must  such  a scene  sometimes  have  ujh)ii  youths, 
fresh  from  the  parental  fireside,  and  raw  from  the  village  school  ? 
Obviously  to  render  them  dissatisfied  with  the  service. 

According  to  the  Report  from  the  Royal  Commissioners,  it 
appears  that  officers  of  all  ranks,  who  gave  evidence  on  the  subject 
under  investigation,  sjioke  of  flogging  as  an  evil  rendered  necessary 
by  the  description  of  recruits  received  into  the  service,  and  the 
prevailing  habits  of  soldiers,  but  more  especially  by  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  to  which  they  are  liable ; in  other  words,  by  the 
ignorance  and  thoughtless  intemperance  of  soldiers.  But  admitting 
that  lack  of  knowledge,  and  inebriety,  are  the  parents  of  most 
military  crimes,  it  may  lie  asked,  will  flogging  instruct  the  ignorant, 
and  reform  the  intemperate,  more  effectually  than  other  means 
which  may  be  devised  ami  adopted  ? Flogging,  in  the  opinion 
of  not  a few  excellent  officers,  will  neither  inform  nor  reform. 
The  lash  is  a most  unsuitable  remedy  for  drunkenness  by  which 
at  times  many  a high-spirited  and  gallant  soldier  has  been 
overtaken. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  punishment  of  flogging,  I shall 
quote  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  officer,  of  thirty  years’ 
standing  in  the  army,  on  this  important  subject — an  officer  who 
rose  from  the  ranks,  and  from  his  meritorious  conduct  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  “ The  man  who  is  flogged,” 
says  he,  “ feels  himself  dishonoured  and  degraded  ; and  reflecting 
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on  his  debasement,  obduracy  takes  the  place  of  obedience,  hatred 
that  of  love,  apathy  of  unwillingness,  and  discontent  deprives  him 
for  ever  of  that  happiness  which  surely  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  him 
who  voluntarily  leaves  his  home  and  the  dearest  ties  of  nature,  to 
cast  his  mite  into  the  lap  of  his  country’s  glory.  The  nobler 
feelings  are  usurped  by  those  of  hardihood  and  callous  nature,  and 
the  mind  feeds  on  its  debasement,  and  lingers  on  its  own  dis- 
honour. There  will  be  found  in  such  a man  a sullen,  restless, 
fretful,  and  irritable  disposition,  ever  alive  to  malice  and  revenge : 
he  becomes  a discontented,  grumbling,  and  disobedient  soldier, 
who  feels  that  he  has  nothing  further  to  lose  or  to  care  for.  Thus 
he  lives,  time  is  but  a tell-tale  of  his  woes,  and  at  last  in  the  cup 
of  inebriety  he  seeks  refuge  from  the  storm,  or,  as  he  would  term 
it,  drowns  his  cares  and  his  sorrows.  Repetition  of  his  crime 
ensues,  and  further  punishment  is  the  sure  consequence.” 

Flogging,  and  many  of  our  legal  punishments,  appear  more 
likely  to  harden  than  to  reform  an  offender,  not  only  by  their 
inequality  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  delinquency,  but  still 
more  by  their  publicity.  By  public  exposure  the  perpetrator  of 
a crime  is  induced  to  endeavour  to  acquire  hardness,  that  he 
may  destroy  shame,  and  brave  disgrace,  to  retrieve  reputation 
being  now  almost  impracticable.  He  feels  himself  disregarded 
by  society,  and  he  disregards  it,  nor  does  he  longer  feel  an 
interest  where  he  receives  no  social  gratification ; and  whether 
it  be  a public  whipping  or  the  public  hulks,  he  loses  shame  and 
remorse,  and  acquires  the  passions  of  revenge  and  cruelty, 
and  a habitual  profligacy  of  conduct.  Punishments  which  awaken 
the  angry  feelings  of  a perverted  mind,  rather  do  harm  than 
good.  Without  contrition,  punishment  at  best  only  deters  from 
crime  : it  produces  no  moral  reformation. 

“ To  this  mode  of  punishment  (flogging)  I have,”  says  Sir  Neil 
Douglas,  “ been  a great  enemy,  having  found  from  long  ex- 
perience that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  good  results  from  its 
infliction,  either  as  a warning  to  good  men  to  avoid  evil  courses , or 
as  a 'punishment  to  bad  ones  for  the  actual  commission  of  crime. 
I therefore  gave  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  after  mature  reflection,  that  under  the  existing  system 
of  military  law  of  England,  my  only  chance  of  abating  it,  was  by 
stimulating  men's  minds  by  holding  out  other  great  advantages 
for  good  and  regular  behaviour,  and  thus  making  it  their  interest 
to  conduct  themselves  with  propriety.”  For  this  purpose  Sir 
Neil  established  a regimental  order  of  merit  in  the  corps  he 
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commanded,  the  79th  Regiment  of  Highlanders,  “which,”  he 
says,  “tended  more  than  any  measure  I ever  knew  or  heard 
of,  to  encourage  good  conduct,  and  to  repress  vice  and  immorality 
of  every  description.”  Sir  Neil  Douglas  commanded  the  79th 
Regiment  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  concluded  their  Report  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

There  now  only  remains  for  us  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  con- 
clusions which,  in  our  judgment,  are  the  result  of  the  whole  evidence. 

1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  almost  every  witness  whom  we  have 
examined,  that  the  substitution  of  other  punishments  for  corporal 
punishment  in  the  British  army,  upon  actual  service  and  in  the  field,  is 
impracticable,  and,  if  practicable,  would  be  insufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  discipline. 

The  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
iu  regard  to  punishments  in  the  British  army,  were  chiefly  General 
Officers  and  officers  who  were  in  command  of  regiments  and 
depots,  or  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  still  serving  in 
the  army.  With  respect  to  the  Commissioners,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  military  members,  perhaps  the  most  influential,  had, 
during  their  long  service,  been  employed  in  administering  those 
laws  and  usages  of  the  army,  which,  in  as  far  as  regarded  punish- 
ments, they  were  directed  to  investigate.  It  is  a common  principle 
in  human  nature  for  men  to  be  blind  to  the  defects  of  a system 
which  they  have  long  been  employed  to  carry  into  effect,  and 
to  regard  every  chauge  tliat  may  be  suggested  as  fraught 
with  highly  dangerous  consequences.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  slowly  and  reluctantly  men  arc  indulged  to  act  practically, 
and  upon  conclusions  of  which  their  understanding  has  been 
convinced,  when  habit  and  prejudice  are  opposed  to  them. 

2.  That  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  awarding  corporal  punish- 
ment, by  sentence  of  court-martial,  in  the  British  islands  and  the 
colonies,  and  during  peace,  and  the  retention  of  the  power  of  inflicting 
that  punishment  when  the  army  is  on  service  and  in  the  field,  appears 
to  us,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  manifestly  unjust. 

The  principle  in  question,  however,  has,  I believe,  been  com- 
monly more  or  less  acted  upon,  a higher  ratio  of  punishments 
being  inflicted  “ on  service  and  in  the  field,”  than  in  the  British 
islands  and  the  colonies. 

3.  That  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  punishments  w'hieh  have 
been  resorted  to  as  substitutes  have  hitherto  had  such  an  effect  as 
to  render  it  safe  to  abolish  altogether  that  power  in  Great  Britain  or 
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the  colonies,  nor  have  any  other  punishments  been  suggested  to  us 
that  appear  to  promise  a more  favourable  result. 

The  number  of  men  sentenced  to  be  flogged  by  courts-martial 
since  the  Peace  in  1815,  has  been  gradually  reduced,  the  annual 
ratio  of  corporal  inflictions  having  declined  from  seventy  or  eighty 
to  ten  per  1000,  without  any  falling  off  in  the  discipline  or 
efficiency  of  the  army.  Indeed,  it  appears,  from  good  authority, 
that  discipline  has  improved  as  flogging  has  been  diminished,  200 
lashes  having  been  found  to  be  more  effectual  as  an  example  than 
1000,  because  the  lesser  punishment  is  less  revolting.  Experience 
has  proved  that  military  laws  may  be  invigorated,  and  rendered 
more  efficacious  in  repressing  delinquencies  and  sustaining  dis- 
cipline, by  rendering  them  more  lenient  and  more  accordant  with 
popular  feeling. 

4.  That  it  appears  to  us  that,  even  supposing  that  some  effectual 
substitute  might  be  devised,  or  that  those  now  in  use  might  be  made 
more  effectual,  so  as  to  render  corporal  punishment  ultimately  un- 
necessary, it  would  be  unsafe  to  proceed  at  once  to  abolish  it  entirely, 
and  that,  even  in  that  case,  its  abolition  should  be  gradual. 

Let  the  various  secondary  or  minor  punishments,  together  with 
the  requisite  rewards  for  good  conduct  and  long  service,  be 
effectually  put  in  force,  and  allow  the  lash  to  fall  into  disuse,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  barbarous  punishments  have  become 
obsolete.  By  this  means  I have  no  doubt  that,  in  a very  short  time, 
a court-martial  would  with  equal  reluctance  sentence  a man  to 
endure  the  punishment  of  the  strajjjmdo,  as  award  to  him  an 
infliction  with  the  cat- o’ -nine-tails. 

5.  That,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  punishments  now  in  use 
as  substitutes  for  corporal  punishment,  considerable  alterations  must  be 
made  in  the  means  of  rendering  solitary  confinement  in  the  several 
barracks  more  effective;  and  that  a certain  number  of  prisons,  ex- 
clusively for  military  offenders,  should  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  That  although  we  have  been  unwillingly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  still  retaining  the  power  of  corporal  punishment,  and  in  proportion 
to  our  conviction  of  that  necessity,  we  earnestly  recommend  that  no 
pains  may  be  spared  to  endeavour  to  make  its  infliction  less  frequent. 

It  is  commonly  easy  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  measures 
which  we  have  long  authorised  and  sanctioned  are  wise,  and 
proper,  and  necessary ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  us  that 
our  opinions  are  ill-founded,  and  our  conclusions  and  conduct 
wrong.  Convictions  against  our  former  practices  seldom  take 
deep  root.  Mankind  do  not  generally  resist  the  force  of  habit. 

Persuade  the  folk  against  their  will, 

They’re  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
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It  is  often  long  before  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice 
prompt  military  legislators,  and  every  Commanding  Officer  is  a 
military  legislator,  to  relieve  an  inferior  order  from  an  evil  the 
pressure  of  which  is  not  experienced  by  themselves. 

7.  That  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  frequency  of  this  punish- 
ment, the  offences  to  which  it  is  limited,  and  the  occasions  upon  which 
it  should  be  resorted  to,  should  be  more  clearly  defined. 

The  purport  of  the  recommendation  contained  in  this  conclusion, 
had,  to  a certain  degree,  been  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  the  Circular  Letter  from  the  Iloree  Guards,  dated  24th 
August,  1833. 

8.  That,  with  the  same  view,  more  discretion  should  be  vested  in 
Commanding  Officers,  as  to  the  j>ower  of  making  use  of  minor  punish- 
ments, and  in  determining  on  the  offences  which  shall,  under  their 
orders,  be  tried  by  a regimental  court-martial. 

This  conclusion  has,  I believe,  met  with  the  universal  approbation 
of  Commanding  Officers.  Power  and  superiority  are  so  flattering 
and  delightful,  that  even  those  who  have  most  reverence  for  the 
laws  of  right  are  pleased  with  shewing  that  not  fear,  hut  choice* 
regulates  their  behaviour.  “ Pride  is  unwilling,”  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
“ to  believe  the  necessity  of  assigning  any  other  reason  than  her 
own  will,  and  would  rather  maintain  the  most  equitable  claim  by 
violence  and  penalties,  than  descend  from  the  dignity  of  command 
to  dispute  and  expostulation.” 

An  anonymous  correspondent  in  the  l nited  Service  Journal 
suggests  that  the  discretion  recommended  to  lie  vested  in  Com- 
manding Officers  should  authorise  them — 

To  confine  a soldier  for  a week  in  the  black -hole. 

To  lay  a man  in  irons  for  three  days. 

To  stop  pay  for  days  of  absence,  including  the  other  usual  punishments. 

To  revert  to  the  use  of  the  log  under  certaiu  circumstances. 

To  authorise  the  use  of  the  stocks. 

To  sanction  regimental  courts-martial  to  try  all  cases  of  delinquency, 
except  such  offences  as  come  to  a question  of  transportation  or  death. 

Were  Commanding  Officers  to  cease  to  lie  swayed  by  their 
passions  and  prejudices,  like  other  mortals,  then  might  they  be 
safely  entrusted  with  considerable  power  without  responsibility,  hut 
not  till  then.  The  author  of  a temperate  communication  upon  the 
subject  of  military  punishment,  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette , 
observes,  that  to  “invest  Commanding  Officers  and  Captains  with 
increased  [lowers,  would  be  a measure  of  very  questionable  ex- 
pedieocy : for  unless  Commanding  Officers  and  Captains  were 
more  perfect  in  their  natures  than  they  really  are,  or  are  ever 
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likely  to  be,  increasing  their  power  might  make  a soldier  a more 
submissive  instrument,  hut  it  would  retard  his  advancement  in  the 
way  it  *is  desirable  to  elevate  his  character,  and  he  would  become 
a mere  animal,  devoid  of  feeling. 

9.  That  it  appears  to  us  that  the  extent  of  the  sentences  in  the  power 
of  the  several  descriptions  of  courts-martial  to  award,  may,  without 
danger,  be  more  limited  than  at  present. 

Let  it  he  recollected  that  the  award  of  a district  court-martial  was 
at  this  time  limited  to  300  lashes,  and  a regimental  court-martial  to 
200.  What  an  improvement  since  1812  ! ! 

10.  That  encouragement  should  be  given,  in  the  way  of  honorary 
reward  and  distinction,  both  to  the  gallant  and  well-conducted  soldier. 

I 

An  honorary  reward,  in  addition  to  the  means  of  comfortably 
sustaining  life,  is  a valuable  distinction ; hut  without  the  requisite 
means  of  decent  existence,  what  is  it  but  an  empty  bauble?  I 
should  never  wish  to  see  a mendicant,  or  an  indigent  old  soldier, 
wearing  a medal. 

11.  That  no  consideration  of  expense,  within  reasonable  bounds, 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  attending  to  the  comforts  of 
the  soldier  while  in  the  service,  and  of  a sufficient  pension  for  the  good 
and  deserving  man  after  that  service  has  been  performed. 

This  conclusion  embraces  the  whole  economy  of  a soldier’s  life, 
much  of  which  does  not  come  within  my  plan  to  discuss.  I may 
here  observe,  however,  that  the  term  “sufficient  pension”  bears 
very  different  meanings,  according  to  the  practical  experience, 
liberality,  and  disposition  of  individuals.  For  example,  the 
Honourable  A.  F.  Tytler,  in  his  Essay  on  Military  Law,  admits 
that  the  “sacrifice  of  a greater  portion  of  the  personal  liberty  of 
individuals  is  more  necessary  in  the  profession  of  a soldier  than  in- 
any  of  the  employments  of  civil  life;”  but  “when  it  is  con- 
sidered,” says  he,  “that  these  trivial  restraints  are  most  amply 
compensated  by  the  wise,  humane,  and  bountiful  2Jrovisions  that 
are  made  for  the  soldier  after  he  is  released  with  honour  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  profession,  and  by  the  immunities  and  privileges  he 
enjoys  in  that  title  above  all  others  of  his  fellow-subjects,”  no 
man  possessing  a well-constituted  mind  will  complain.  Now,  the 
bountiful  provision,  immunities,  and  privileges  to  which  discharged 
soldiers  had  a claim  when  Mr.  Tytler  wrote,  was  5 d.  a day,  when 
a man  was  worn  out  in  the  service,  and  permission  to  earn  a 
livelihood  wherever  he  could  find  employment.  To  apply  the 
term  bountiful  provision  to  so  small  a pittance,  after  twenty- 
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five  or  thirty  years’  service,  appears  to  be  mere  mockery.  Let 
the  army  be  made  a desirable  profession,  so  .as  to  induce 
soldiers  in  general  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  let  officers  conduct 
themselves  towards  their  subordinates  so  as  to  deserve  their  love 
and  respect,  and  I feel  confident  that  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
I mean  during  peace,  very  little  punishment  will  be  required, 
for  this  purpose  let  soldiers,  in  the  first  place,  be  enlisted  for  a 
specified  period,  or  what  would,  perhaps,  be  better,  let  them  have 
it  in  their  power  to  claim  their  discharge  after  a certain  period  of 
servitude.  Let  them  have  a prosj>ect  of  an  adequate  allowance 
for  their  sustenance  should  they  serve  twenty-one  or  more  years. 
Study  their  comforts, — rule  them  with  kindness, — have  some 
confidence  in  their  honesty, — and  whatever  punishment  may  be 
required  by  some  individuals  to  preserve  discipline,  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  a great  majority  of  the  corps,  and  consequently  be 
in  all  probability  beneficial.  When  a man  has  enlisted  for  life,  or 
as  an  Irishman  would  say,  “Ao*  sauld  his  wind,''  and  surrendered 
his  independence  for  life,  what  encouragement  can  he  have  to 
cultivate  his  mind,  and  what  hope  is  he  warranted  in  entertain- 
ing to  be  able  to  better  his  prospects?  He  has  no  hope,  and 
without  hope  and  self-respect  there  is  little  virtue.  It  may  be 
said,  that  “neither  emancipation  nor  advancement  stimulate  and 
reward  good  conduct,  while  the  smallest  delinquencies  are  visited 
by  punishments  determined  by  an  arbitrary  system  of  laws,  and 
too  often  inflicted  with  the  most  injudicious  severity.”  Military 
discipline  exacts  a complete  abrogation  of  the  moral  judgment,  a 
conversion  of  the  man  into  an  intelligent  machine,  without  com- 
pensating him  for  the  surrender  of  his  independence  by  a due 
provision  for  his  physical  comfort,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  other 
more  avowed  forms  of  bondage. 

In  1836,  the  award  of  a general  court-martial  was  limited  by 
the  Articles  of  \\  ar  to  200  lashes,  a district  court-martial  to  150, 
and  a regimental  court-martial  to  100.  No  further  restriction  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  corporal  punishment  has  since  l»een 
ordered.  It  must  seem  strange  to  persons  who  do  not  observe  the 
extreme  difficulty  with  which  old-established  customs  and  pre- 
judices, however  ill-founded,  are  subverted,  that  the  practice  of 
awarding  excessively  large  sentences  of  corporal  punishment  for 
trivial  offences,  and  for  every  offence,  second  punishments,  &c., 
should  so  long  and  so  obstinately  have  withstood  the  most  con- 
vincing arguments  and  the  most  conclusive  statistical  evidence.  It 
is  hard  to  say  how  far  a man  may  be  carried  by  the  influence  of 
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bad  example,  and  by  the  practice  of  a vile  custom,  when  we 
see  that  men,  otherwise  humane,  may  become  tbe  champions  of 
a system  so  revolting  to  a feeling  mind,  and  so  liable  to  abuse,  as 
flogging. 

CJO  CD 

a.d.  1842  (15th  April). — On  the  order  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Mutiny  Rill  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  read,  Captain 
Bernal  proposed  a clause  to  prohibit  flogging  in  the  army  during 
peace,  except  on  a march,  or  for  theft,  which  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  187  to  59.  Captain  Bemal  took  a review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  corporal  punishment  had  been  inflicted  in 
former  times,  and  the  frightful  extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried, 
compared  with  the  circumscribed  application  of  the  same  punish- 
ment at  present,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  a strong  proof  that 
public  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  ultimate  abolition. 
He  believed  all  parties  w'ere  agreed  as  to  the  degrading  and 
brutal  nature  of  the  punishment,  and  it  was  high  time  that  the 
House  should  turn  its  attention  to  the  substitution  of  a system 
of  rewards,  and  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  soldier.  He  trusted  he  should  have  the  support  of  Captain 
Boldero,  now  a member  of  the  Government,  who,  before  his 
accession  to  office,  had  been  a steady  foe  to  this  description  of 
punishment. 

Captain  Boldero  admitted  that  he  had  on  former  occasions 
advocated  the  appointment  of  Committees  to  enquire  into  the  sub- 
ject, with  a view  to  doing  away  with  corporal  punishment.  He 
intended,  however,  to  vote  against  the  present  motion ; he  bad,  he 
said,  changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Macaulay  took 
occasion  to  remind  him  that  in  1838  he  had  used  the  following 
words  upon  moving  for  a select  committee : — “ I call  upon  the 
House  to  put  an  end  to  this  barbarous  and  brutal  torture.  * * 

The  British  soldier  may  be  governed  by  more  ennobling  influences 
than  those  of  terror .” 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  objected  to  the  motion,  although  he 
admitted  that  corporal  punishment  had  been  carried  to  “ a fright- 
ful extent  in  former  times  ; and  he  shuddered  when  he  recollected 
the  scenes  which  it  had  been  his  lot  to  witness .” 

Mr.  Stanley  was  convinced  that  if  the  flogging  took  place  in  the 
sight  of  the  public,  the  practice  would  not  be  suffered  to  continue 
one  day.  In  bis  opinion,  much  good  had  been  done  by  discussion  ; 
for  if  the  matter  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  military  men,  flogging 
would  have  been  continued  to  this  hour  in  full  force. 

Military  men,  as  was  observed  by  Captain  Bernal,  were  for  the 
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most  part  averse  to  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  flogging ; but  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  members  of  all  professions  are  commonly 
wedded  to  received  forms  of  discipline.  It  was  admitted  by  every 
Member  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  that  the  punishment  was 
a brutal  and  disgusting  one,  but  at  the  same  time  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  it  was  necessary  in  extreme  cases  for  the  sake  of 
discipline.  This  is,  perhaps,  true,  as  the  army  is  at  present 
constituted. 

During  the  discussion  it  was  observed  by  Lord  A.  Lennox,  that 
at  this  moment  there  were  four  Colonels  in  the  British  array,  who, 
when  they  were  privates,  underwent  corporal  punishment.  The 
severity  of  the  British  military  code,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  it,  and  acted  upon  during  the  war,  was  excessively 
rigorous.  “ It  was,  moreover,  so  contrived,  or  so  construed,  that 
the  most  perfect  character  that  ever  existed  (being  a soldier)  could 
be  brought  to  the  halberts  whenever  it  suited  the  pleasure  of  his 
superiors."  Good  and  efficient  soldiers  were  often  punished  for 
some  trifling  breach  of  military  rule,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
having  been  ignominiouSly  punished,  conducted  themselves  so  as 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  their  superiors,  and  by  that  means 
obtained  commissions  in  the  array.  They  remained  good  soldiers 
in  spite  of  the  degrading  infliction  which  they  liad  suffered. 
Commissioned  Officers  who  have  been  flogged  are  generally  silent 
on  the  circumstance,  but  sometimes  the  fact  becomes  known  by 
accident. 

The  most  talented,  best  informed,  and  most  trustworthy  men  of 
a corps  frequently  take  a dislike  to  the  service,  and  sometimes 
commit  a breach  of  the  contract  they  entered  into  at  enlistment, 
and  desert,  for  which  they  are  liable  to  punishment.  A man 
belonging  to  — Regiment  deserted  twice  while  he  held  the 
rank  of  Sergeant,  and  such  was  the  excellence  of  his  moral 
character,  talents,  and  conduct,  that  he  obtained  a commission 
in  the  same  corps  from  which  he  had  deserted.  The  late  Pay- 
master of  — Regiment,  and  a most  influential  man  in  it,  deserted 
when  a private,  and  was,  I believe,  punished  ; but,  notwithstanding 
this  delinquency,  he  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Quarter- Master,  and  finally  to  that  of  Paymaster. 

The  true  way  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  army  (says  a contem- 
porary Journalist)  is  to  begin  by  improving  its  character.  Inadequate 
rewards  engender,  and,  as  a matter  of  temporary  policy,  justify  harsh 
punishments  ; and  when  we  look  to  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  his 
hopelessness  of  promotion,  and  the  unlimited  term  for  which  he  is  bound 
to  serve,  can  we  wonder  if  cases  of  recklessness  and  insubordination 
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are  frequent,  and  stern  punishments  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  P Young  men  are  generally  entrapped  into  the  army  under 
the  excitement  of  drinking,  or  in  consequence  of  abandoned  and  dis- 
solute habits.  Patriotism,  thirst  for  distinction,  all  the  more  generous 
impulses  which  should  actuate  the  soldier,  are  mocking  words  in  the 
mouth  of  a British  recruiting  Sergeant ; and,  accordingly,  the  latter 
is  too  often  compelled  only  to  seek  for  success  among  the  ignorant, 
the  degraded,  and  the  reckless.  In  an  army  thus  constituted,  the 
necessity  inevitably  arises  for  stringent  regulations,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a rule  of  terror.  Strict  discipline  is  the  first  requisite  and 
main  source  of  strength  in  a military  force,  and  if  higher  motives  are 
shut  out  from  the  soldier,  it  must  be  attained  through  his  fears,  even  at 
some  cost  to  humanity.  While,  therefore,  in  deference  to  military 
authorities,  who,  with  a few  exceptions,  concur  in  upholding  the  prac- 
tice, we  would  not  argue  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  flogging,  we 
yet  hold  that  the  necessity  which  exists  for  it  affords  indubitable  proof 
that  our  army  is  placed  upon  a false  basis,  and  that  the  soldier  is  cruelly 
wronged  by  being  attached  to  the  service  by  force  and  terror,  rather 
than  interest  and  ambition.  The  State  first  deprives  him  of  the  ordinary 
motive  to  good  conduct,  and  then  declares,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  corporal  punishment  is  necessary  to  ensure  obedience  ! 

When  the  delinquencies  on  a march  are  numerous,  flogging  is 
a very  inconvenient  punishment,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  un- 
suitableness, offenders  are  apt  to  escape  with  impunity. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  his  treatise  On  Military  Law,  which 
was  published  in  1837,  has  fully  examined  the  subject  of  flogging; 
and  as  his  military  experience  has  been  not  only  long  hut  greatly 
varied,  his  sentiments  and  conclusions  deserve  the  highest  con- 
sideration ; more  especially  as  he  is  not  one  of  those  alleged 
“ clamorous  civilians  who  under  the  cloak  of  philanthropy,  but 
in  reality  to  court  popularity,  have  the  folly  and  impertinence  to 
discuss  a subject  of  which  they  cannot  possibly  have  the  least 
knowledge.”  Sir  Charles  enumerates  eight  specific  objections 
which  he  has  to  the  punishment  of  flogging.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

My  objections  to  flogging  are — First.  That  it  is  torture. 

The  word  torture  is  probably  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
inhumanity,  more  pain  being  inflicted  than  is  necessary. 

All  torture  (says  Sir  Charles)  is  objectionable,  and  therefore  should 
be  avoided,  when  to  avoid  it  is  possible ; it  savours  too  strongly  of 
vengeance,  which  is  not  the  object  of  law.  Torture  is  worse  than 
death  to  many  who  suffer  it ; to  some  it  is  both  agonizing  and  fatal  ; 
yet  no  crime  can  demand  from  mortal  judges  a greater  punishment 
than  death  ; so  that  he  whose  crime  at  most  only  merits  a moderate 
share  of  pain,  may  suffer  a greater  punishment  than  is  established  for 
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the  monster  whose  fell  deeds  seem  to  merit  death  in  this  world,  and  to 
court  damnation  in  the  next 

In  fact,  when  a judge  condemns  a culprit  to  the  torture,  he  may  be 
said  to  put  so  many  sentences  into  a bag,  and  draw  out  one  by  chance  ; 
for  when  he  orders  the  application  of  torture,  he  knows  not  what  he 
inflicts. 

Secondly.  That  it  is  torture  of  a very  unequal  infliction. 

Officers  who  have  seen  much  flogging  know  well  that  drummers 
frequently  appear  to  exercise  some  discretion,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility do  so,  in  regard  to  the  severity  of  corporal  infliction.  They 
commonly  flog  a thief,  or  any  man  who  has  w hat  is  called  disgraced 
the  corps,  with  excessive  severity. 

Drummers  (says  General  Napier)  can  so  flog  a man,  that  he  could 
receive  KXX)  lashes,  and  it  is  probable  they  could  kill  a strong  man 
with  500. 

Thirdly.  Because  it  is  an  unequal  punishment;  some  men  being 
able  to  bear  a much  larger  infliction  than  others. 

In  practice,  a soldier  sentenced  to  what  was  at  the  time 
considered  a very  moderate  punishment,  such  as  300  lashes, 
frequently  suffered  a much  heavier  infliction  than  one  who 
was  sentenced  to  receive  800  or  KMX).  Hie  man  who  was 
awarded  300  lashes  might  Ik?  able  to  bear  the  whole  number, 
while  the  man  sentenced  to  800,  might  not  lx?  able  to  receive 
twenty-five.  This  circumstance,  I believe,  accounts  for  the  great 
difference  of  the  amount  inflicted  for  the  same  class  of  crimes, 
as  apjiears  by  the  return  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted 
in  the  colonies  and  |»ossessions  of  Great  Britain,  prepared 
in  pursuance  of  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
22nd  April,  1839.  For  example,  under  the  class,  “ disobe- 
dience,” the  greatest  number  of  lashes  inflicted  upon  one  in- 
dividual was  500,  while  the  lowest  number  was  fifteen ; and 
under  the  head,  “violence  to  sujieriors  and  insubordination,” 
the  greatest  number  was  800,  while  the  lowest  was  twenty- 
five.  The  sentences  awarded  might  be  nearly  equal  in  amount, 
being  graduated  according  to  a scale  of  punishments  in  re- 
lation to  the  crimes ; but  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  endure 
the  infliction  is  beyond  the  power  of  a court  to  foresee  or  to 
estimate. 


Fourthly.  Because  the  severity  of  the  infliction  is  in  some  measure 
in  the  option,  or  according  to  the  strength,  of  the  drummers  employed, 
and  also  according  to  the  temper  of  the  Commanding  Officer  and 
Drum-Major. 
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Fifthly.  Because  the  state  of  a man’s  health,  and  the  ability  of  a 
man  to  endure  severe  corporal  infliction,  cannot  be  always  correctly 
ascertained. 

This  is  a most  important  objection,  and  one  which  has  a parti- 
cular reference  to  the  duty  of  a medical  officer.  A medical 
officer  of  the  greatest  experience  is  unable  to  predict  with  certainty 
the  effect  of  a severe,  or  even  a moderate  flogging,  upon  the 
future  health  of  a man — either  upon  his  general  constitution,  or 
locally  upon  his  back.  He  may  be  attacked  with  fever,  which 
may  terminate  in  death ; or  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the 
back  may  supervene,  and  be  followed  by  a similar  result.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  young  or  inexperienced  medical  officers 
should  be  acquainted  with  their  duties  on  a punishment  parade, — 
more  especially  as  no  official  instructions  have  been  promulgated 
on  that  head.  A medical  officer  ought  to  be  informed  in  regard 
to  what  is  required  of  him  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and 
how  he  should  execute  it.  Sir  Charles  Napier  states  that  he 
knew  of  two  soldiers  who  were  flogged  at  Corfu,  by  sentence 
of  a court-martial  in  1819 ; both  died,  and  neither  had  been 
punished  with  unusual  severity.  When  an  enquiry  was  made 
by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  into  the  cause  of  their  death,  it  was 
alleged  that  both  of  them  had  the  “ malaria  ” fever  before 
they  were  punished,  although  neither  they  nor  the  medical 
officer  who  attended  the  punishment  were  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. This  allegation,  or  conjecture, — for  it  was  only 
a conjecture, — served  the  purpose  of  shielding  the  Commanding 
Officer  and  surgeon  from  the  consequences  of  any  imputation 
of  blame,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  carrying  the  sentence 
into  effect.  It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  fever  is  frequently 
excited  by  injuries,  such  as  the  fracture  of  a bone,  or  a surgical 
operation,  and  it  may  also  be  caused  by  the  contusions  occasioned 
by  a eat-o’-nine-tails.  There  is  much  truth  in  what  Sir  Charles 
Napier  says  on  the  subject.  “ As  to  pulse,”  says  he,  “ it 
forms  no  criterion  by  which  a medical  officer  may  ascertain 
the  state  of  a man’s  health ; for  what  man’s  pulse  would  be 
regular  when  going  to  suffer,  or  when  actually  suffering  torture  ?’’ 
I believe  every  possible  care  is  in  general  now  taken  by  medical 
officers,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  a man’s  health  previous  to 
his  being  flogged ; but  medical  men  cannot  do  what  is  im- 
possible,— and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  effect 
of  corporal  infliction  with  more  certainty  than  to  predict  the 
consequence  of  a surgical  operation.  The  most  experienced 
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surgeons  can  only  guess ; the  result  is,  that  when  a man  is  tied 
up  to  be  flogged,  his  life  depends  upon  a guess,  and  that  guess, 
perhaps,  made  by  a young  and  inexperienced  officer. 

Sixthly.  Because  the  danger  to  life  from  flogging  is  greater  in  a 
tropical  than  in  a temperate  climate. 

The  ratio  of  sickness  in  a tropical  climate  is  more  than  double 
that  of  troops  in  a temperate  climate ; while  the  mean  ratio  of 
mortality  in  the  former  may  lie  estimated  at  from  four  to  six 
times  that  of  the  latter.  Every  cause  of  ill  health,  including 
the  contusion  excited  by  flogging,  is  of  more  importance  in  a 
warm  than  in  a cold  climate.  Fever  is  more  easily  excited  between 
the  tropics  than  where  the  temperature  is  low. 

The  fact  is,  (says  Sir  Charles  Napier,)  that  the  medical  officers  are 
placed  in  a most  unfair  and  perilous  position.  The  danger  to  which  the 
life  of  the  culprit  and  the  life  of  the  surgeon  are  exposed,  appears  to  be 
a powerful  objection  to  this  punishment.  As  to  making  the  surgeon 
responsible,  it  is  unjust  to  do  so:  the  law  places  a man  by  force  in  a 
certain  position,  and  orders  him  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment ; he  does  so,  and  there  is  an  end  of  die  matter,  wliatevcr 
may  be  the  consequences,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  he  was  drunk  or 
mad  ! 

Seventhly.  Because  “the  punishment  of  flogging  is  not  only  an 
unequal  infliction  for  the  above  reasons,  namely,  that  for  similar  offences 
it  is  applied  by  unequal  force,  in  unequal  quantities,  and  by  unequal 
wills,  to  unequal  powers  of  endurance, — but  also  because  the  first 
punishment  is  the  most  cruel.” 

Eighthly.  Because  the  lash  brands  die  sufferer  with  indelible  marks. 

An  indelible  mark  of  misconduct  is  a fearful  punishment.  In 
Ceylon,  female  delinquents  were  at  one  time  punished  by  cutting 
the  hair  close  to  the  head ; but  this  mutilation,  or  perennial  mark 
of  disgrace,  was  found  to  be  so  extremely  severe  a chastisement, 
that  it  was  eventually  abolished.  Cutting  the  hair  was  not  only 
a greater,  but  infinitely  more  lasting  infamy,  than  to  whip  a 
delinquent  at  the  cart’s  tail,  or  even  to  burn  her  on  the  hand, 
as  she  had  to  conceal  herself  nearly  for  life  from  the  eye  of 
the  public.  A similar  opinion  prevails  in  the  East  with  respect 
to  shaving  the  beard. — (2  Sam.  x.,  4.)  The  spirit  of  a good 
man  must  be  in  a great  measure  broken  when  he  receives  the 
brand  of  disgrace.  As  a sample  of  the  evil  consequences  of  thus 
branding  a soldier,  Sir  diaries  Napier  supposes  a case.  A young 
mau  enlists,  and  commits  some  crime  of  a military,  but  not 
of  amoral  nature.  He  is  tried,  sentenced,  and  flogged.  lie  is 
transferred  to  another  corps,  or,  perhafie,  none  but  himself  are 
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left  in  the  corps  in  which  he  served  when  he  was  flogged ; some 
circumstance,  such  as  sickness,  bathing,  or  the  like,  makes  him 
strip, — the  traces  of  punishment  are  seen,  and  there  are  none  to 
vouch  for  the  fact,  that  no  vile  deed,  such  as  robbery,  has  been 
the  cause  of  his  punishment.  lie  becomes  a suspected  character , 
and  consequently  is,  in  proportion  to  his  high  sense  of  honour, 
miserable.  Unable  to  endure  his  feelings,  if  not  a man  of  extra- 
ordinary firmness,  he  grows  desperate  and  deserts, — is  caught, 
and  either  again  flogged  or  shot,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him ! 
Ihit  we  may  suppose  another  case.  We  may  suppose  that  the  man 
has  been  idle  and  drunken,  though  not  really  bad,  but  the  reverse 
— a fine  character — and  that  a flogging  has  made  him  a better 
man,  which  is  sometimes,  but  not  very  often  the  case ; — his  crime 
has  been  punished — reform  has  followed,  and  all  the  superiority 
of  his  nature  shines  forth  ; — yet  he  of  whose  reformed  conduct 
God  and  man  approve,  and  who  becomes  the  admiration  of  his 
companions,  is  branded  like  a felon. 

But,  (says  Sir  Charles,)  is  flogging  effectual  P That  it  is  effectual 
when  inflicted  in  a degree  suited  to  the  crime,  there  is  in  my  mind 
no  doubt ; but  I am  equally  persuaded,  that  when  inflicted  in  the  out- 
rageous degree  that  it  has  hitherto  been  inflicted,  it  does  harm ; and  I 
think  it  good  that  I should  endeavour  to  prove  this  to  the  public, 
because  many  able  professional  men  have  maintained,  and  do  yet 
maintain,  that  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  lashes  is  an  evil. 
Professional  men  frequently  grow  so  accustomed  to  the  evils  of  their 
profession,  that  they  lose  that  impartiality  of  judgment,  in  such  matters, 
which  is  necessary  to  see  the  extent  of  these  evils,  and,  what  is  worse, 
these  men  grow  to  believe  such  evils  necessary,  and  even  that  they  are 
no  evils  at  all. 


The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  perversion  of  judgment  in 
human  suffering  which  I have  met  with,  is  the  following : — 

When  the  Protestant  Bishops  had  resolved  to  put  Joan  Boucher 
(the  Anabaptist  of  Kent,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.)  to 
death,  a friend  of  Mr.  John  Rogers  came  to  him,  earnestly  entreating 
him  to  use  his  interest  with  the  Archbishop,  that  the  poor  woman’s 
life  might  be  spared,  and  other  means  used  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
her  opinions,  urging  too,  that  though  while  she  lived  she  infected  few 
with  her  opinions,  yet  she  might  bring  many  to  think  well  of  them  by 
suffering  for  them ; he  therefore  pleaded,  that  it  was  much  better  she 
should  be  kept  in  some  prison,  where  she  had  no  opportunity  of  propa- 
gating her  notions  among  weak  people,  and  thus  she  would  be  precluded 
from  injuring  others,  while  she  might  live  to  change  her  mind. 
Rogers,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded  that  she  ought  to  be  put  to  death. 
“Well  then,”  (said  his  friend,)  “if  you  are  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
both  her  life  and  her  opinions,  choose  some  other  kind  of  death  (than 
burning)  more  consonant  to  the  gentleness  and  mercy  prescribed  in 
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the  Gospel,  there  being  no  need  that  such  tormenting  deaths  should  be 
resorted  to,  in  imitation  of  the  Papists.”  Rogers  answered,  that 
“ burning  alive  teas  not  a cruel  death,  but  easy  enough  ’ On  hearing 
these  words,  which  expressed  so  little  regard  to  the  poor  creature’s 
sufferings,  his  friend  replied,  with  great  vehemence,  at  the  same 
time  striking  Rogers’  hand,  which  before  he  had  held  fast,  “ "W  ell, 
perhaps  it  may  so  happen  that  you  yourselves  will  one  day  have  your 
hands  full  of  this  mild  burning.”  The  above  story  derives  a singular 
interest  from  the  subsequent  fate  of  Rogers : he  was  the  first  of  the 
long  array  of  the  martyrs  of  the  persecution  which  took  place  under 
Mary,  and  was  led  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield,  on  the  4th  February, 
1555, — ( Pictorial  History  of  England,  v ol.  ii.,  p.  735.) 

Had  not  the  diminution  of  flogging  (says  Sir  Charles)  been  insisted 
upon  by  the  public — had  the  question  rested  wholly  with  military  men, 
I do  not  believe  that  the  powers  of  courts-martial  would  have  been 
restricted  as  they  now  are. 


Human  sufferings  are  never  beheld  for  the  first  time  except  with 
aversion,  terror,  and  disgust ; but  these  feelings  become  soon 
blunted,  by  frequent  repetition ; and,  for  good  and  wise  purposes, 
no  doubt,  certain  feelings  are  implanted  in  our  nature,  which 
render  many  individuals  insuperably  averse  to  change ; improve- 
ments are  consequently  resisted,  and  professional  practices  and 
abuses  defended  ; innovation  is  dreaded  and  denounced ; persons 
who  venture  to  suggest  amelioration  of  extremely  severe,  and 
consequently  inefficacious  punishments,  must  expect  to  lie  branded 
and  stigmatized  as  “ destructives”  and  “ disorganizes,”  or  sneered 
at  as  “ liberals ” and  “philanthropists.”  The  alleged  motives  of 
persons  who  have  advocated  a mitigation  of  corporal  punishment 
in  the  army,  have  been  “ traced  to  an  active  and  persevering  desire 
to  innovate  upon  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  establish  a 
corrupt  popularity  with  the  unthinking  part  of  the  community,  if 
not  to  sap  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  thereby  to  remove  the 
last  bar  to  the  introduction  of  democracy  and  its  consequences — 
anarchy  and  devastation.”  Sentiments  of  this  kind  defeat  their 
object,  for  no  thinking  person  will  believe  that  “anarchy  and 
devastation  are  averted  in  this  country  by  the  infliction  of  severe 
and  of  frequent  punishments  in  the  army.  A punishment,  to  be 
effectual,  must  somewhat  humble  the  delinquent,  and  give  him 
some  degree  of  pain  ; but  if  the  law  effect  these  objects  with  a 
moderate  penalty,  and  without  ignominy,  reformation  may  be 
exacted  with  much  more  confidence  than  when  the  punishment 
has  been  severe  and  degrading. 

I am  aware  that  many  military  officers  do  not  consider  tiie 
punishment  of  flogging  a degrading  infliction,  if  applied  in  the 
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case  of  a military  offence,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred,  that  when  a 
man  is  punished  for  an  immoral  delinquency,  he  is  consequently 
disgraced.  Whipping  is  an  ignominious  punishment  in  civil  life  ; 
and  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  British  soldiers  are  so  desti- 
tute of  every  feeling  of  shame,  so  bereft  of  the  feelings  of  men,  as 
to  regard  the  infamous  part  of  corporal  infliction  with  indifference. 

A competent  judge  of  the  general  feelings  of  soldiers — an 
officer  who  rose  from  the  ranks — asserts,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  advanced  by  persons  of  a different  opinion,  he  thinks 
that  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  are  very  sensitive  of  oppression  and 
wrong : — 

I hesitate  not  to  say,  (adds  he,)  more  susceptible  than  those  who  are 
better  informed.  The  capacities  of  the  former  will  not  permit  them  to 
view  the  punishment  under  which  they  suffer,  in  connexion  with  the 
cause  by  which  it  is  produced.  They  are  only  sensible  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  effect,  and  thus  irritated  by  the  infliction  of  a supposed  wrong, 
reason  is  subdued  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  they  consider 
themselves  deeply  injured  when  they  receive  the  punishment  of  offence. 
I would  ask  those  who  argue  that  the  minds  of  common  soldiers  are 
barren  and  uncultivated,  and  hence,  more  callous  than  those  of  the 
more  enlightened, — I would  ask  the  advocates  for  corporal  punish- 
ment, a few  simple  questions.  Have  they  served  in  the  ranks,  and 
mixed  and  lived  in  social  friendship  with  the  private  soldiers  of  our 
country  ? Have  they  ever  sat  at  the  bedside  of  a flogged  man,  and 
witnessed  the  agony  of  his  heart,  and  the  distraction  of  his  mind  ? 
Have  they  ever  heard  the  unintimidated  and  unbiassed  opinions  of  the 
soldiers  in  their  barrack-rooms,  respecting  the  ignominious  lash  ? If 
not,  they  are  but  half  competent  judges  on  this  great  question.  If  this 
great  promoter  of  discipline  be  so  requisite  to  practice,  and  so  efficient 
in  checking  the  most  turbulent  soldiers,  how  is  it  that  some  men  who 
have  once  been  flogged,  fall  under  the  lash  almost  every  week  after- 
wards ? 


The  sense  of  shame  is  the  feeling  which  should  be  worked  upon, 
if  we  expect  to  prevent  bad  conduct ; and  should  punishment  not 
excite  some  degree  of  shame  and  humiliation,  the  infliction,  in  as 
far  as  the  delinquent  is  concerned,  had  as  well  be  omitted.  But 
the  care  that  is  required  to  be  taken,  that  the  reproach  of  having 
been  flogged  shall  not  be  thrown  in  the  face  of  one  soldier  by 
another,  implies  that  the  feelings  may  be  painfully  excited  by  this, 
and  that  the  sense  of  disgrace  arising  from  the  corporal  infliction 
is  easily  roused,  in  however  latent  a state  that  sentiment  may 
seem  to  be.  Soldiers  are,  in  fact,  commonly  very  tenacious  of 
character,  and  their  honourable  feelings  in  this  respect  should  be 
carefully  cherished.  An  old  soldier  is  proud  of  being  able  to  say, 
“I  have  served  in  the  army  for  so  many  years,  without  being  tried 
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by  a court-martial,  or  even  confined  in  a guard-room.”  This  ex- 
pression proves  that  flogging  would  have  been  considered  a great 
degradation,  the  traces  of  which  a man  has  no  power  to  obliterate. 
The  Germans,  it  is  said,  have  a horror  of  being  tied  up  to  receive 
punishment.  “ In  a German  regiment  in  our  service,”  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  informs  us,  “ where  punishment  was  very  rare,  two  men 
destroyed  themselves  to  avoid  this  increased  disgrace.” 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  may  be  noticed  on  this  subject 
— that  the  ignominy  which  attends  the  punishment  of  flogging 
is  greatly  modified  by  the  numbers  who  undergo  the  infliction. 
Corporal  punishment,  if  very  frequently  exercised,  may  come  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  common  evils  to  which  military  life  is 
incident ; and,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  a disgrace,  it  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a simple  misfortune,  limited  to  the  incon- 
venience of  enduring  the  pain  inflicted. 

It  is,  in  ray  opinion,  a libel  uj>on  the  army,  to  say  that  soldiers 
“ are  not  of  that  thoughtful  reflecting  description  of  men,  to  think 
of  punishment,  beyond  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  it.”  Even 
when  punishments  of  this  kind  were  frequent,  and  when  the  dis- 
grace of  the  infliction  was  less  than  it  is  now  when  punishments 
are  rare,  men  who  had  undergone  the  discipline  of  the  lash 
carefully  concealed  the  circumstance. 

“ Thank  God,”  said  an  old  soldier  to  me,  one  day,  “ I served 
in  the  — Regiment  for  about  fourteen  years,  and  went  through 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  was  discharged  without  haring  been 
disgraceii  by  being  confined  in  a black-hole,  except  once ; and 
that  punishment,”  said  he,  “ was  inflicted  in  consequence  of  my 
wife  having  slept  rather  later  than  usual,  by  which  means  the 
barrack-rooiu  was  not  * in  apple-pie  order,’  when  it  was  inspected 
by  the  Quarter-Master.”  How  much  more  would  the  veteran 
have  felt  the  indignity  had  he  been  flogged,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined, for  an  offence  which  the  greatest  Martinet  in  the  service 
would  not  designate  as  disgraceful.  Commissioned  Officers, 
in  general,  know  little  or  nothing  in  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
soldiers.  W itliout  intimate  social  intercourse  with  the  men,  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  specific  conclusion  in  regard  to  their 
opinions  respecting  punishments.  We  are  certainly  not  warranted 
in  presuming  that  soldiers  are  insensible  to  shame  and  moral 
degradation. 

It  was  a principle  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  that  the  common 
soldier  should  rarely,  if  ever,  receive  corporal  punishment,  being 
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fully  persuaded  that  such  a disgrace  cast  a damp  afterwards  upon 
his  vivacity,  and  did  not  well  agree  with  the  notions  which  a high 
spirit  ought  to  entertain  of  honour.  It  was  his  idea,  that  a man 
of  bravery  would  sooner  forgive  a sentence  of  death  inflicted  upon 
him  by  a court-martial,  than  incur  the  scandal  of  corporal 
punishment.  His  general  rule,  therefore,  was  to  degrade  or 
banish. 

Kirckhoff,  a medical  officer  of  rank  in  the  army  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  entertains  a similar  opinion: — “II  ne  faut  point,” 
says  he,  “soumettre  le  soldat  fautif  a des  punitions  avilissantes. 
A quoi  bon  les  coups  de  baton  qu’on  donne  trop  legerement  au 
soldat,  si  cc  n’est  que  pour  l’abrutir  et  pour  deshonorer  le  noble 
etat  du  defenseur  de  la  patrie?  Ce  genre  de  punition  deshonorant 
ne  devrait  etre  reserve  qu’aux  laches  et  aux  traitres;  et  des 
qu’une  fois  un  militaire  l’aurait  subi,  il  faudrait  l’exclure  a jamais 
d’un  ordre  auquel  les  destins  d’une  nation  sont  confies,  d’un 
ordre  qui  a pour  base  le  courage,  l’honneur,  et  toutes  les  vertus 
genereuses.” 

The  soldiers  of  the  French  army  submitted  very  unwillingly  to 
corporal  infliction,  to  which  they  were  liable  before  the  Revolution. 
On  one  occasion, “ Un  officier  ayant  entrepris  de  harangucr  les  grena- 
diers revoltes  parcequ’on  vouloit  frapper  un  de  leurs  camarades,  et 
s’etant  efforce  de  leur  persuader  que  ce  chatiment  n’avoit  ricn  qui 
ne  fut  militaire,  un  d’eux  s’etoit  eerie: — ‘Mon  Capitaine,  je  ne 
connois  de  militaire  dans  le  sabre  que  la  pointe  et  le  tranchant.’ 
Le  Marechal,  qu’on  avoit  excite  a punir  ce  propos,  avoit  repondu, 
‘ Gardez-vous  bien  de  reprimer  ce  mouvement ! — Perisse,  s’il  le 
faut,  l’ordonnance  des  coups  de  plat  de  sabre,  mais  conservez 
l’honneur  du  soldat  Franqais.’” 

Frequent  reference  is  made  by  the  officers  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  for  enquiring  into  Military  Punishments, 
in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  an  alleged  “ hardened  and 
unmanageable  description  of  men,”  to  which  the  corporal  punish- 
ments in  every  regiment  are  said  to  be  much  confined;  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners  suggest  in  their  Report,  that  if  a measure 
were  adopted  by  which  these  “ men  of  confirmed  bad  habits”  might 
be  discharged,  they  think  it  would  “greatly  tend  to  diminish  the 
requency  of  corporal  punishment.”  An  opinion  prevails  very 
generally  in  the  army  that  the  lashes  inflicted  by  corporal  punish- 
ment are  distributed  among  a small  number  of  men  frequently 
characterised  as  being  incorrigible.  But  this  conclusion  does  not 
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appear  to  be  well  established,  if  we  infer  that  incorrigibility  in 
soldiers  implies  that  they  have  been  flogged  repeatedly  without 
improvement — the  ratio  of  men  belonging  to  troops  ot  the  line,  who 
are  usually  punished  more  than  once  being  comparatively  small. 
Tlie  subjoined  table,  compiled  from  Parliamentary  papers,  will 
shew  the  absolute  and  relative  number  of  men  who  were  punished 
more  than  once  in  different  arms  of  the  military  force  of  this 
country  for  certain  periods. 


Arm*  of  th«  Military  Force. 

Period 
( \ car*  in- 
clusive). 

Number 

Punished. 

Punished 
■nun-  titan 
once. 

Punished 
more  than 
once,  y*cr 
cent,  of 
the  whole 
tiumlicr 
|Hini*hed. 

Troop*  of  the  Lino 

1*3135 

1110 

213 

14.8 

Artillery  (Home  Service)  .... 

1831-37 

111 

2 

1-4 

Mamies 

1M1-35 

415 

83 

20-0 

Artillerv  (Home  and  Aliruad) 

1S30  38 

112 

5 

4-4 

Marine*  

1838-37 

845 

10 

11-0 

Regiments  and  DojkiU  at  Homo  . 

lft3«-37 

360 

15 

4.1 

Individuals  who  may  be  called  uni rn proven ble  are  not  limited  to 
any  grade  of  the  service.  “ In  all  ranks,”  says  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  “we  occasionally  find  men  appointed  to  fill  situations  for 
which  they  are  totally  unfit — men  whom  nature  never  intended  to 
Ik*  soldiers,  much  less  to  command  soldiers.”  A Commanding 
Officer  may  be  a well-meaning  man,  but  he  may  also  be  “merely 
a zealous  fool,  hot  after  unimportant  ininutue,  on  the  exact 
execution  of  which  he  considers  the  fate  of  the  nation  to  depend, 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  which  he  most  indiscreetly  uses  his 
discretionary  powers  with  a vengeance.”  Commanding  Officers 
of  this  class  are  ever  and  anon  meeting  with  individuals  of 
“confirmed  bad  habits,”  and  by  injudicious  measures,  frequently 
excite  the  very  delinquencies,  the  incorrigibility,  which  they  wish 
to  prevent  or  to  remedy.  Officers  who  enforce  obedience  without 
teaching  it,  or  who  adopt  measures  of  coercion  without  having 
endeavoured  to  inspire  self-restraint  or  self-respect,  often  fail  in 
establishing  or  maintaining  correct  discipline,  notwithstanding  the 
the  severe  manner  in  which  they  may  wield  the  terrors  of  the 
Articles  of  War  and  the  usages  of  the  army.  Soldiers,  however 
rude  they  may  be  in  manners,  and  however  deficient  in  education, 
if  treated  as  men  possessing  some  degree  of  free-ageney,  will 
generally  amply  repay  the  confidence  placed  in  them. 
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The  punishment  of  flogging  by  the  sentence  of  a civil  court  was 
abolished  in  India  about  the  year  1831  or  1832,  and  it  was  then 
considered  by  the  Governor-General  that  this  degradation  could 
no  longer  be  inflicted  upon  the  high  caste  Sepoy  of  the  Bengal 
army.  Under  this  impression,  he  recommended  that  committees, 
consisting  of  the  Adjutant  and  Quarter-Master-General,  with 
three  other  members,  should  be  directed  to  assemble  at  each 
Presidency,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  altogether  abolishing 
corporal  punishment  in  the  native  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies. 
Two  of  the  committees  assembled  in  April  1834,  and  one  in  June 
of  the  same  year.  The  majority  of  each  committee  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment. 

With  them  all,  (says  Lord  William  Bentinck,)  corporal  punishment 
is  the  sine  qua  non , without  which  the  discipline  of  the  army  cannot 
be  maintained.  An  insuperable  terror  appears  to  reign  over  the  imagi- 
nations of  all,  and,  like  the  native  superstition,  that  sees  in  some  charm 
or  amulet  the  only  protection  against  all  evils  that  can  afflict  the  body 
or  haunt  the  mind,  so  corporal  punishment  is  venerated  as  the  sole 
security  against  every  military  distemper,  and  as  the  sole  guarantee  for 
the  efficiency  and  good  regulation  of  the  army.  I denounce  this 
opinion  as  prejudice,  and  nothing  else  but  prejudice.  It  is'  opposed  to 
reason — it  is  injurious  to  those  feelings  of  the  most  importance  for  us 
to  cultivate  among  our  native  soldiery, — satisfaction  with  their  con- 
dition and  allegiance  to  the  State. 

The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  was  much  more  frequent 
in  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras  than  in  Bengal,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  abstract  of  the  returns  of  punishments  in 
the  Company’s  army. 

Statement  of  the  quantum  of  Corporal  Punishment  inflicted  on  the 

Sepous  of  the  Native  Armies  of  Bengal , Madras,  and  Bombay,  for 

the  years  1 829-33  : — 

Bengal.  Madras.  Bombay. 

Average  lashes  inflicted]  Cavalry  . 209  1852  7657 

per  regiment  . . (Infantry  . 516  3588  5415 

The  contrast  between  the  three  Presidencies  in  this  statement 
will  appear  quite  astonishing.  For  every  lash  inflicted  in  a 
cavalry  regiment  in  Bengal,  nine  were  inflicted  in  Madras  and 
thirty-six  in  Bombay  ; and  for  every  lash  inflicted  in  an  infantry 
corps  in  Bengal,  six  and  a half  were  inflicted  in  Madras,  and  ten 
in  Bombay. 
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Upon  an  examination  of  the  returns  from  Madras  and  Bombay,  from 
the  latter  most  especially,  (says  Lord  William  Bentinck,)  it  may  be 
collected  that,  as  was  the  practice  in  the  British  army  in  1793,  in- 
fliction by  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  was  the  ordinary  and  general  punish- 
ment for  every  offence,  great  and  small,  only  varied  as  to  the  amount 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  culpability, — but  always  the  lash  : 
except  in  regard  to  the  most  trivial  offences,  corporal  punishment  was 
the  echo  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  Articles  of  War.  The  principle 
of  checking  crime  by  measures  of  extreme  severity,  both  in  the  army, 
and  out  of  it,  has  since  been  strongly  condemned  by  public  opinion,  as 
being  no  less  impolitic  than  cruel,  and  has  gradually  given  away  to 
milder  penalties.  Experience  has  proved  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine, 
and  corporal  punishment  is  now  maintained  rather  for  its  terrors,  and 
only  applied  in  cases  of  the  deepest  guilt. 

Upon  a full  conviction  of  the  expediency,  safety,  and  true 
policy  of  the  measure,  Lord  William  Bentinck  recommended  the 
Council  to  abolish  immediately  corporal  punishment  in  the  native 
armies  of  India  ; and  as  His  Excellency’s  proposition  met  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Council,  the  following  Order  was 
issued : — 


Fort  Willliam,  21th  February,  1835. 

The  Governor-General  of  India,  in  Council,  is  pleased  to  direct  that 
the  practice  of  punishing  soldiers  of  the  native  army  by  the  cat-o’- 
nine-tails,  or  rattan,  be  discontinued  at  all  the  Presidencies;  and  that 
it  shall  be  competent  to  any  regimental,  detachment,  or  brigade  court- 
martial  to  sentence  a soldier  of  the  native  army,  to  dismissal  from  the 
service  for  any  offence  fur  which  such  soldier  might  now  be  punished 
by  flogging,  provided  such  sentence  of  dismissal  shall  not  be  carried 
into  effect,  unless  confirmed  by  the  General  or  other  officer  com- 
manding the  division. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  inconvenience  has  resulted  to  the 
service  from  the  introduction  of  this  highly  important  measure  ; 
and  as  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  from  the  civil  penal 
code  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the  native  population,  the 
abolition  of  it  in  the  army  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
native  armies  in  all  the  three  Presidencies. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Military 
I*unishmcnts  there  is  a return  shewing  the  establishment  of  the 
British  army  in  each  year  from  1825  to  1834  inclusive — the 
number  of  persons  tried  by  courts-martial  in  each  of  the  said 
years — the  number  sentenced  to  various  punishments  other  than 
corporal  punishments — and  the  number  on  whom  corporal  punish- 
ments was  indicted,  dated  Adjutant-General’s  Office,  the  18th 
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February,  1836,  from  which  the  following  statement  has  been 
compiled  : — 


Years. 

Establish- 

ment. 

Number 
tried  by 
Courts- 
Murtial. 

Projxirtion  of 
Men  tried,  to 
the  Establish- 
ment. 

Number 
boh  tonced 
to  Punish- 
ments 
other  that! 
Corporal 
Puuish- 
ment. 

Number 
on  whom 
Corporal 
Punish- 
ment was 
inflicted. 

Ratio  of 
Corporal 
Punish- 
ment per 
1000. 

Proportion  of 
Men  who 
received  Cor- 
poral Punish- 
ment, to  the 
Establish- 
ment. 

1825 

98,946 

4,708 

1 

in 

21 

2.280 

1,737 

17 

1 

in  57 

1826 

111,058 

5,521 

1 

in 

20 

2,653 

2,212 

20 

1 

in  49 

1827 

111,107 

5,340 

1 

in 

21 

2,541 

2,291 

20 

1 

in  48 

1828 

110,918 

5,314 

1 

in 

21 

2,779 

2,143 

19 

1 

in  52 

1829 

103,717 

4,782 

1 

in 

22 

2,705 

1,748 

17 

1 

in  59 

1830 

103,374 

5,916 

1 

in 

17 

3,847 

1,754 

17 

1 

in  59 

1831 

103,413 

7,438 

1 

in 

14 

5,549 

1,489 

14 

1 

in  69 

1832 

103,572 

8,780 

1 

in 

12 

7,215 

1,283 

12 

1 

in  81 

1833 

103,527 

9,628 

1 

in 

11 

8,320 

1,007 

9 

1 

in  103 

1834 

103,063 

10,212 

1 

in 

10 

8,946 

963 

9 

1 

in  107 

Total 

1,052,725 

67,672 

1 

in 

16 

46,835 

16,657 

15-8 

1 

in  63-2 

This  statement  shews  that  the  mean  number  of  soldiers  who  were 
annually  accused  and  tried  during  the  period  comprehended  in 
the  return  was  one  in  sixteen  ; the  lowest  proportion  being  one  in 
twenty-two,  and  the  highest  one  in  ten.  The  ratio  of  corporal 
punishments  has  decreased  about  one-half ; it  is,  however,  obvious 
that  while  the  infliction  of  flogging  has  been  reduced,  the  number 
of  alleged  military  delinquencies  has  been  increased.  How  far  the 
latter  may  be  a consequence  of  the  former  I am  unable  to  decide. 
Not  only  are  the  number  of  corporal  inflictions  reduced,  in  ten 
years,  from  twenty  per  1000  annually,  to  nine,  but  if  the  limited 
sentences  be  taken  into  account,,  perhaps  the  number  of  lashes 
inflicted  in  1834  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  number 
inflicted  in  1825.  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge  stated,  in  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners  on  Military  Punishments,  in  1836,  “ that,  in- 
cluding men  who  have  been  serving  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
the  average  of  punished  men  throughout  the  army  does  not  exceed 
thirty -six  men  at  one  time  in  regiments  of  700,  or  three  men  and 
a half  a company,”  being  about  five  per  cent.  Consequently,  tbe 
unpunished  are  twenty  times  more  numerous  than  the  flogged  men. 
This  is  a highly  gratifying  account  of  the  result  of  popular  feeling 
being  directed  to  meliorate  an  alleged  grievance  by  means  of 
public  discussion.  It  indicates  a great  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  soldiers,  without  injury  to  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
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of  the  array.  How  different  is  the  present  state  of  affairs,  in 
this  respect,  from  the  time  when,  as  is  confidently  alleged,  the 
punished  or  degraded  class  of  the  army  exceeded  in  number  the 
unpunished  \ 

The  above  table  is  a highly  gratifying  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gressive melioration  of  the  administration  of  military  law  and 
military  usages ; while  it  is  asserted  by  competent  authority,  that 
the  army  never  was  in  a more  efficient  condition.  The  following 
statement  is,  perhaps,  still  more  encouraging.  I may,  however, 
premise  that  the  number  of  men  admitted  into  hospital,  in  con- 
sequence of  corporal  punishment,  may  not  comprehend  the  entire 
manlier  of  men  punished,  because  a man  is  not  admitted  into  hos- 
pital unless  the  punishment  he  receives  disables  him  for  duty. 

The  following  statement  shews  that  the  ratio  of  punishments  in 
eleven  foreign  stations  has  been  gradually  decreasing  during  the 
whole  period  comprehended,  in  the  return.  In  the  Bermudas,  it  is 
unusually  high — a circumstance  which  requires  to  lie  noticed.  It 
may  be  thus  easily  accounted  for.  During  the  years  1322,  1823, 
and  part  of  1821  and  1821,  the  garrison  was  principally  composed 
of  a wing  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  fiOth  Regiment,  then  a 
penal  corps,  to  which  delinquents  from  other  corps  were  trans- 
ferred. Of  353  punishments,  which  were  inflicted  in  the  above 
mentioned  period,  all,  except  two,  were  men  belonging  to  the  60th 
Regiment,  though  the  mean  strength  did  not  exceed  260.  Vice 
is  much  more  infectious  tlian  virtue  ; and  to  introduce  an  erring 
youth  into  a contaminated  moral  atmosphere,  such  as  the  60th 
Regiment,  had  the  certain  effect  of  converting  him  into  a “ a man 
of  confirmed  bad  habits.”  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  influence  could  punishment  have  in  reforming  a man 
— an  important  object  in  all  secondary  punishments — who  was 
doomed  to  live  and  associate  with  the  disgraced  delinquents  of  a 
penal  corps  ? Or,  would  corporal  infliction  have  any  effect  in  de- 
terring others  from  desertion,  insubordination,  or  similar  military 
offences?  I am  disposed  to  say — none.  To  send  an  alleged 
incorrigible  soldier  to  a penal  corps  for  the  purpose  of  being 
reformed,  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  transfer  an  invalid  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
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Statement  shewing  the  Annual  Number  of  Men  admitted  into  Hospital , 
in  consequence  of  Corporal  Punishment,  ( flogging ,)  per  1000  of  the 
Strength  of  the  Troops  employed  in  the  following  Military  Stations : — 


Years. 

Windward  and 
Leeward  Island 
Command. 

Jamaica. 

Gibraltar. 

Malta. 

| Ionian  Islands. 

[ Bermudas. 

Canada.  jj 

P V 

a I 
if 

“C3 
« •< 

1* 

P 

JO 

>* 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

3 

1 

S 

1817 

135 

193 

• • 

65 

56 

64 

80 

65 

52 

• • 

1818 

154 

198 

14 

100 

64 

51 

52 

46 

41 

76 

43 

1819 

91 

105 

15 

126 

107 

46 

44 

81 

47 

42 

33 

1820 

56 

110 

14 

137 

75 

36 

54 

71 

57 

47 

22 

1821 

63 

103 

18 

59 

96 

160 

51 

51 

52 

73 

33 

1822 

76 

73 

9 

42 

89 

409 

53 

31 

59 

43 

36 

1823 

78 

105 

10 

31 

36 

358 

32 

18 

47 

33 

21 

1824 

84 

51 

18 

35 

34 

2«8 

26 

17 

49 

56 

20 

1825 

37 

27 

20 

33 

29 

41 

20 

19 

75 

49 

21 

1826 

26 

29 

26 

22 

21 

80 

18 

11 

73 

36 

19 

1827 

24 

40 

25 

14 

17 

55 

20 

16 

48 

19 

20 

1828 

37 

39 

19 

28 

21 

20 

29 

22 

44 

24 

35 

1829 

29 

33 

25 

17 

22 

10 

23 

24 

32 

28 

25 

1830 

38 

37 

21 

19 

22 

18 

16 

23 

22 

19 

44 

1831 

31 

18 

16 

29 

17 

29 

14 

8 

25 

9 

51 

1832 

26 

26 

10 

10 

15 

31 

8 

17 

20 

15 

43 

1833 

14 

25 

7 

18 

12 

35 

8 

17 

20 

13 

46 

1834 

14 

26 

8 

18 

11 

18 

4 

14 

23 

6 

29 

1835 

16 

27 

7 

26 

11 

5 

5 

13 

19 

22 

14 

1836 

8 

8 

7 

18 

8 

5 

3 

12 

19 

16 

16 

Average 

50 

64 

16 

40 

37 

59 

32 

31 

41 

35 

31 

From  a discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
March  1842,  it  appears  that  out  of  70,000  prisoners,  who  were 
in  the  several  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1840,  1207  were  flogged  in  prison;  namely — juvenile 
offenders,  789;  adults  punished  in  pursuance  of  sentence  of  law 
courts,  348  ; punished  for  breach  of  prison  discipline,  70.  How 
far  this  statement  may  he  below  or  above  the  usual  ratio  of 
punishments  in  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  I have  no  means  of 
determining. 

For  the  repression  of  crime,  we  rely  too  much  on  coercion  or 
forcible  prevention  ; but  it  is  not  enough  to  punish  delinquents,  or 
to  keep  men  from  doing  mischief : means  should  be  taken  to 
encourage  them  to  do  good. 

The  opinion,  that  corporal  punishment  might  be  discontinued 
in  the  British  army,  originated,  it  is  alleged,  in  consequence  of 
the  partial  or  total  disuse  of  such  punishments,  first  in  the  army 
of  France,  and  afterwards  in  the  armies  of  the  other  Powers. 
The  abolition  of  it  in  the  French  army  followed  the  establish- 
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mont  of  the  conscription ; and  as  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
have,  to  a great  degree,  followed  the  example  of  France  in  the 
mode  of  raising  their  armies,  by  ballot  or  conscription,  they  have 
also  discontinued,  or  greatly  diminished,  the  corporal  infliction 
of  soldiers.  The  well-educated  and  well-dis|>osed  among  the 
conscripts  become  not  only  an  example,  but  a check  and  control 
over  the  conduct  of  their  comrades  not  so  well  inclined,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  comparatively  easily  conducted. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  secondary  punishments  in  the 
French  army  were  of  two  kinds: — 1st.  The  picket,  which  was 
used  in  cavalry'  corps.  2nd.  The  gantlope , a punishment  which 
was  chiefly  in  use  in  the  infantry ; the  rods  or  switches  employed 
by  the  men  in  this  infliction,  were  generally  osier  or  willow  twigs. 

Hie  modem  punishments  in  the  French  army  w ill  appear  from 
the  following  account  of  the  administration  of  military  law  in 
France  during  the  years  1838  and  1839,  compiled  from  the 
Moniteur . These  statements  are  adduced  simply  as  interesting 
facts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  punishments  in  the 
French  army  with  the  English,  and  advocating  the  superiority 
of  either  system. 

a.d.  1838. — Mean  strength  of  the  French  army,  314,919. 
Prosecutions,  4G38  (being  one  in  sixty-eight)  ; and  of  these  3169, 
or  one  to  ninety-nine  of  the  strength,  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced, namely — 

69  to  death. 

3 to  transportation. 

972  to  hard  labour. 

109  to  labour  and  imprisonment. 

2007  to  imprisonment. 

9 to  dismissal  from  the  service. 


3169 

Of  the  sixty-nine  capitally  convicted,  ten  were  executed  ; one 
in  I'  ranee  for  murder,  and  the  nine  others  in  Africa : three  of  the 
latter  were  Arabs,  serving  in  the  French  army. 

. Of  the  4638  individuals  brought  to  trial,  2468  could  read  and 
write,  and  2170  were  completely  illiterate. 

The  nuinl>ers  of  the  delinquents  in  the  respective  classes  and 
brauches  of  the  French  army,  were  as  follows : — 
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Strength. 

Tried. 

Convicted. 

Staff  and  Military  Superintendence. 

Invalids 

7,000 

1 

Gendarmerie,  &e 

10,974 

13 

6 

Infantry,  eighty-eight  Regiments 
Cavalry,  fifty-three  Regiments  . 

210,961 

2464 

1849 

37,769 

392 

263 

Artillery,  &c 

23,915 

263 

187 

Engineers 

5,985 

40 

26 

Waggon  Train 

4,100 

39 

22 

Veteraus 

51,442 

50 

3 

Military  Schools 

• * 

2 

•• 

Officers , Military  Administration. 

Recruiting  Depots 

. . 

1107 

579 

Companies  of  Discipline  .... 

1,600 

103 

72 

Officers  of  the  Army 

17,165 

19 

7 

Non-commissioned  Officers  . 

20,312 

70 

36 

Corporals 

25,130 

128 

73 

Soldiers 

252,312 

4386 

3042 

a.d.  1839. — Mean  strength  of  the  army,  317,578  men;  4367  of 
whom  were  brought  to  trial,  or  one  out  of  seventy-three.  Twenty- 
eight  were  tried  by  the  civil  tribunal,  1310  were  acquitted,  and 
3029  condemned ; the  proportion  of  the  latter  being  one  to  105 
of  the  effective  force  of  the  army. 

These  condemnations  were  as  follows : — 


rr,  -p.  ,r  [French  Army 

0 ea  Natives  of  Algeria  . « 

. 98 

. 14 

112 

To  Imprisonment 

. . . 2028 

To  Hard  Labour  or  Imprisonment  in  Irons 

. . . 243 

To  the  Boulet  (Log)  ...  . . 

. . . 220 

To  public  Works 

. . . 419 

To  be  reduced  to  the  Ranks  .... 

...  3 

To  Fine 

. . . 4 

3029 

Of  the  112  capitally  convicted,  only  five  were  executed,  all 
belonged  to  the  army  in  Algeria — namely,  one  Frenchman  for 
murder,  and  four  natives  of  the  Regency  for  the  same  crime. 


Crimes. 

Desertion • 

Recruits  who  failed  to  join  their  Corps 
Illegal  Absence  during  Three  Months 
Treason,  Espionage,  and  Seduction 
Insubordination  ...... 

Robbery — Breach  of  Trust 


Tried.  Convicted. 


606 

407 

881 

471 

4 

3 

12 

7 

379 

252 

4 

4 
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Crimes.  Tried.  Convicted. 

Robbery  of  public  Funds 33  15 

Robbing  their  Hosts 10  5 

Robbing  public  Property,  or  from  Commander  443  317 

Robbing  Articles  of  Clothing 244  209 

Robbing  similar  Articles  of  less  \ alue  . . 905  791 

Incendiarism 2 

Extorting  Provisions  by  Violence  ...  14  8 

Extorting  Provisions  without  Threat  or  Violence  58  44 

Forgery  31  17 

Desertion  from  Military  Workhouses  . . 41  35 

Other  Military  Offences 41  17 

Coining 6 5 

Forcibly  breaking  Prison 12  12 

Damaging  public  Monuments  ....  29  22 

Murder 17  11 

Cutting  and  Maiming 23  5 

Inflicting  Wounds  voluntarily  ....  83  41 

Violation  of  public  Morals 7 5 

Rape 6 3 

False  Evidence 6 1 

Robbery — Petty  Larceny — Swindling  . . 312  114 

Abuse  of  Confidence 52  42 

Damaging  private  Property 3 3 

Other  minor  Offences 98  62 


Nxtmbrr  of  Delinquents  in  certain  Classes  of  the  A ntnj. 


Strength 

Accused. 

Condemned. 

Accused. 

Condemned. 

Volunteers  .... 

2S.432 

993 

737 

1 in  20 

1 in  39 

Conscript*  .... 

145,379 

1615 

1025 

1 in  90 

1 iu  142 

SuWilutcs  .... 

70,405 

1630 

11S9 

1 in  4.7 

1 in  59 

Kt-oiiiragetl 

13,035 

32 

24 

1 in  426 

I in  563 

Commissioned  Officers 

17,115 

12 

4 

•• 

* * 

By  the  foregoing  return  of  the  year  1839,  it  appears,  that  about 
two-fiftlts  of  the  French  army  are  volunteers  or  substitutes,  whose 
mode  of  enlistment  in  many  respects  resembles  the  form  of  en- 
gagement in  the  British  army.  Delinquencies  prevail  to  a much 
greater  extent  among  the  volunteers  than  among  the  three  other 
classes  of  recruits,  namely,  “ conscripts,”  “ substitutes,”  and  “ re- 
engaged,” one  being  annually  accused  in  every  twenty-nine,  and 
one  convicted  in  every  thirty-nine.  In  the  English  army,  the 
mean  proportion  of  men  tried  annually  by  court-martial  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  ending  1834,  amounted  to  one  in  seventeen, 
being  rather  more  than  double  the  proportion  of  offences  among 
volunteers  in  the  French  army.  The  English  returns  do  not 
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specify  the  difference  between  the  accused  and  the  convicted. 
To  what  cause  may  we  attribute  the  superior  degree  of  subordina- 
tion,— the  smaller  number  of  delinquencies, — among  volunteers 
in  the  French,  compared  with  the  British  army  ? This  is  an 
important  question.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  French  volun- 
teers are  a better,  a more  moral  class  of  men  than  the  recruits 
raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? I should  think  not.  One  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  to  the  French  system  may,  Jand  I believe  has, 
much  effect  in  contributing  to  keep  the  ratio  of  delinquencies 
low,  namely,  the  limited  duration  of  the  engagement  of  French 
volunteers— seven  years.  It  may  be  observed,  that  desertion, 
which  is  the  prevailing  delinquency  in  the  British,  rarely  occurs 
in  the  French  army.  When  French  soldiers  dislike  the  service 
they  may  anticipate  a period  of  liberation,  which  British  soldiers 
cannot,  they  having  engaged  to  serve  for  life.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  corporal  punishment  is  not  permitted  in  the  French 
army,  “not  even  striking  a soldier  with  a stick.” — ( Evidence  on 
Military  Punishments,  Quest.  152.) 

From  recent  accounts,  however,  it  would  appear  that  very  ener- 
getic measures  are  adopted  to  maintain  discipline  in  that  portion 
of  the  army  serving  in  Algeria,  and  that  offences  are  severely 
punished,  not  always  in  conformity  with  the  military  code.  The 
Algerie  states,  that  “ not  only  is  the  punishment  of  the  silo,  the 
barre,  the  crapaudine,  &c.,  inflicted  on  our  soldiers  during  the 
expedition,  or  in  the  desert,  where  no  regular  mode  of  repression 
exists,  but  they  are  also  inflicted  in  places  where  there  are  salles 
de  police  and  dungeons,  in  the  towns  and  camps  along  the  coast ; 
at  Oran,  at  the  camp  on  the  Sig,  at  Cherchell,  at  Bona,  at  the 
Camp  of  El  Arish,  in  all  the  forts  garrisoned  by  the  battalions  of 
light  infantry  of  Africa,  the  companies  of  discipline  and  pioneers, 
and  the  regiments  of  the  Foreign  Legion.  Our  officers,  certainly, 
find  excellent  reasons  to  justify  the  use  of  those  inhuman  measures. 
The  men  they  command  are,  forsooth,  drunkards,  who  sell  their 
shoes,  their  shirts,  and  sometimes  their  muskets,  to  procure  means 
to  gratify  their  passion ; and  as  the  stock  of  those  men  is  always 
incomplete,  and  it  is  necessary  to  replace  those  articles,  they  are 
confined  naked  in  a silo  during  one  month,  two  months,  three 
months  ; and  one-half,  a quarter,  or  even  one-eighth  of  their 
rations  stopped,  and  the  money  thus  saved  serves  to  pay  for  the 
missing  article.  In  this  manner  the  interests  of  the  State  are 
secured,  but  the  military  code  is  violated  by  the  application  of 
illegal  penalties.  The  Minister  of  War,  now  better  informed, 
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will  no  doubt  order  the  chiefs  of  those  corps  to  conform  hereafter 
to  the  military  laws  and  regulations.  We  most  sincerely  desire 
it,  for  the  interest  of  natioual  dignity  and  of  the  army  of  Africa, 
where  so  little  attention  is  now  paid  to  them,  and  it  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  Government  to  insist  on  their  strict  observance.” 

The  punishment  called  the  crapaudine,  consists  in  the  of- 
fender having  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  one  leg  tied  up, 
and  being  compelled,  in  this  condition,  to  lie  for  a certain  number 
of  hours  on  his  back  or  side.  The  barre  is  inflicted  by  tying 
the  culprit  by  one  or  both  legs  to  a bar,  a gun,  or  a tree,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ; and  the  silo  is  solitary  confinement  in  a 
pit  or  cave,  in  fact,  a subterranean  black-hole. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  sentence  of  death  is  not 
frequently  carried  into  effect  in  the  French  army,  and  in  general 
only  for  the  crime  of  murder.  During  the  years  1838  and  1839, 
the  mean  annual  number  of  convictions  in  the  French  army 
amounted  to  about  one  per  cent.  (0*97)  ; and  it  appears,  from  the 
mean  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  return  of  corporal  punishments 
inflicted  in  the  British  army,  namely,  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  that 
the  annual  ratio  of  men  flogged  was  about  one  per  cent.  (104), 
the  punishments,  other  than  corjmral  inflictions,  for  the  same 
period,  being  nearly  eight  per  cent  (7‘8)  ; consequently,  about 
niiie  men  per  100  are  annually  punished  in  the  British  array,  and 
one  man  per  100  in  the  French  army. 

The  punishments  applicable  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  according  to  the  powers  vested  in  general , district , 
and  regimental  courts- martial,  are  as  follow  : — 

Death,  in  cases  specially  prescribed  in  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
Articles  of  War,  l>eing  about  eighteen  in  number.  This  sentence 
can  only  l>e  passed  by  a general  court-martial,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  at  least  two-third, s of  the  members. 

Transportation,  for  life  or  a term  of  years,  for  all  offences  punish- 
able by  death. — ( Mutiny  Act,  sect.  7.)  A district  court-martial 
has  not  the  power  of  passing  sentence  of  death  or  transportation. 

Corjxjral  Punishment  (flogging). — The  Articles  of  War  restrict 
the  award  of  corporal  punishment  by  a general  court-martial 
to  200  lashes ; by  a district  court-martial  to  150 ; and  by  a 
regimental  court-martial  to  100. 

Imprisonment. — This  punishment  may  be  awarded  by  a general 
or  district  court-martial,  limited  as  to  time  only  by  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  with  or  without  hard  labour.  A soldier  may  also 
be  sentenced  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  any  imrtion 
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or  portions  of  such  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  one  month  at  a 
tune  or  three  months  at  different  times,  with  intervals  of  not  less 
than  one  month  between  such  times  in  one  year ; and,  as  an  addi- 
tional punishment,  to 

Forfeiture  of  additional  pay  whilst  serving,  and  pension  on. 
discharge , for  any  offence  cognizable  as  an  “ immorality,  misbe- 
haviour, or  neglect  of  duty.”  A general  court-martial  has  also 
the  power  to  sentence  the  prisoner  “ to  general  service  as  a soldier 
in  any  corps,  and  in  any  country  or  place,  which  Her  Majesty 
shall  direct.” — (. Mutiny  Act,  sect.  7.) 

Further,  the  court  may,  in  the  case  of  desertion,  award  a second 
additional  punishment,  marking  with  the  letter  D. — ( Mutiny  Act, 
sect.  11)  ; and  may  recommend  the  offender  convicted  of  dis- 
graceful conduct,  to  be  discharged  with  ignominy. 

Suspension. — A non-commissioned  officer  may  he  suspended  for 
a fixed  period  from  the  rank  and  pay  of  a non-commissioned  officer, 
and  he  sentenced  to  serve  as  and  upon  the  pay  of  a private 
soldier. 

When  a non-commissioned  officer  is  found  guilty  of  an  offence, 
he  must  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  by  the  sentence  of  the  court 
previous  to  the  adjudication  of  any  additional  punishment. 

A regimental  court-martial  has  the  power  to  sentence  an 
offender  to — 

Corporal  punishment,  not  exceeding  100  lashes ; or, 

Imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  forty  days  ; or, 

Solitary  confinement,  not  exceeding  twenty  days ; 

And,  in  addition,  to  be  put  under  stoppages,  not  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  his  daily  pay,  to  make  up  articles  which  he  may 
have  made  away  with. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  a soldier  may,  at  any  time,  and 
by  any  description  of  court-martial,  be  placed  under  forfeitures, 
(whether  of  beer  or  liquor  money,  or  of  pay,  or  both,)  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  whole  the  amount  of  3d.  per  diem. 

The  punishments  which  courts-martial  are  called  on  to  apply 
are  either  peremptory,  that  is,  specially  enjoined  by  the  Mutiny 
Act  or  Articles  of  War,  or  they  are  discretionary,  that  is,  the 
court  in  its  judgment  is  authorised  to  award  such  punishment  as 
it  may  deem  proportionate  to  the  offence.  The  chief  peremptory 
punishments  which  apply  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers, 
are  forfeiture  of  beer  money,  and  forfeiture  of  all  claim  to  pension 
on  discharge,  and  of  all.  additional  pay  whilst  serving.  Conse- 
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quently,  the  punishments  to  which  soldiers  are  liable  are  generally 
arbitrary  or  discretionary. 

For  the  information  of  non-professional  readers,  it  may  be 
useful  to  notice  the  constitution  and  functions  of  courts-martial. 

< General  courts-martial  are  assembled  under  the  authority  of  the 
I Queen,  or  of  an  officer  having  the  chief  command  within  any  part 
of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  to  whom  such  an  authority  may  be 
delegated.  A general  court-martial  usually  consists  of  thirteen 
i officers.  District  or  garrison  courts-martial  are  composed  of  seven 
* officers,  and  are  assembled  by  order  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
i district  or  garrison. 

A regimental  court-martial,  which  may  consist  of  five  or  three 
officers,  is  held  by  the  appointment  of  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  regiment.  The  officers  for  these  courts  are  taken  by  rollster 
- of  the  regiment.  An  officer  is  not  expected  to  !>e  named  for 
i a court-martial  until  he  is  considered  tit  for  regimental  duty, — 
an  accomplishment  which  is  commonly  attained  in  a few  weeks  or 
; months.  A court-martial  may  be  composed  of  officers  all  under 
age.  The  accused  has  no  right  to  a peremjitory  challenge  of  a 
member  of  the  court ; he  must  assign  his  cause  of  challenge,  of 
the  relevancy  of  which  the  members  are  the  judges.  The  sentences 
of  all  courts-martial,  before  lx>ing  carried  into  effect,  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  officers  by  whose  authority  they  have  'been 
respectively  constituted. 

Trial  by  court-martial  and  trial  by  jury  differ  in  several 
respects ; in  the  former,  a majority  determines  the  verdict,  while 
in  the  latter  the  verdict  must,  in  England,  lie  unanimous.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  law,  much  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
Hie  influence  of  private  partialities  in  judicial  trial ; which  military- 
law  does  not  sanction.  In  tenderness  to  prisoners,  the  civil  law 
allows  a person  who  is  tried  for  a felony  to  peremptorily  challenge 
twenty  jurors.  Military  officers  have  a direct  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  discipline,  which,  considering  the  ordinary  feelings 
ot  human  nature,  may  produce  a bias  in  their  minds  unfavourable 
to  an  alleged  offender.  The  members  of  a court-martial  ad- 
minister a law  to  which  they  arc,  in  many  respects,  not  obnoxious, 
and  award  punishments  to  which  they  themselves  are  not  liable. 
< ourts-martial  are  not  only  arbitrators  of  the  guilt  and  crime 
of  the  accused,  but  they  are  also  interpreters  and  framers  of  the 
law.  “ The  members  of  a court -martial,"  says  Tv  tier,  “ are,  in 
reyard  to  many  of  hires,  the  sole  judges,  or  rather  the  legislators , 
for  it  is  in  their  breasts  to  define  the.  crime  as  veil  as  to  award  the 
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punishment.”  Markham,  who  published  his  Epistles  on  War 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  thus  incidentally  expresses  his 
opinion  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  army: — 

There  is  (says  he)  no  constant  law  in  the  army  but  the  judge’s  con- 
science for  all  manner  of  occasions,  main  trespasses  only  excepted,  as 
treasons , conspiracies,  contempt  of  officers,  cowardice,  theft,  and  the 
like ; all  which,  by  settled  rules,  are  evermore  most  severely  punished, 
so  that  to  a well  mixed  law  to  have  a better  mixed  temper,  is  the  best 
election  that  can  be  found  out  by  any  noble  and  well-tried  judgment. 

Times  in  the  wars  (continues  our  author)  make  the  nature  of 
offences  differ,  for  I have  seen  a man,  who  for  stealing  of  a hat  or  such 
a trifle,  nay,  for  going  but  out  of  his  quarter,  or  breaking  out  of  his 
array,  hath  been  killed  or  hanged  up  immediately ; when  at  another 
time  great  felonies  have  been  committed,  but  yet  escaped,  horrible 
offences  pardoned,  and  gross  injuries  highly  praised.  This  hath  been 
the  working  of  times  and  the  conscience  of  the  judge,  neither  will  I 
stand  in  this  place  to  argue  one  or  the  other’s  greater  goodness. 

When  a soldier  conceives  himself  to  be  wronged  by  his  Captain, 
the  complaint  is  to  be  submitted  to  a regimental  court-martial, 
from  which  either  party  may  appeal  to  a general  court-martial ; 
but  if  the  appeal  shall  appear  to  he  vexatious  and  groundless,  the 
person  so  appealing  is  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court- 
Appeals  are  very  rarely  resorted  to  in  the  army  ; one  example  may, 
however,  be  stated.  A soldier  on  guard,  belonging  to  — Regi- 
ment, while  in  the  act  of  falling  in,  in  front  of  the  guard-room, 
stumbled,  fell,  and  broke  the  stock  of  his  musket.  The  Captain 
of  his  company  charged  him  with  the  expense  of  repairing  it, 
(10.?.  6<l.,)  alleging  that  the  stock  was  broken  in  consequence  of 
his  negligence.  The  soldier  complained  to  his  Commanding 
Officer,  and  a regimental  court-martial  was  assembled,  which 
decided  the  complaint  in  favour  of  the  Captain.  An  appeal  was 
made  by  the  soldier  to  a general  court-martial,  and  it  was  again 
decided  against  him.  The  men  of  the  company  to  which  the 
soldier  belonged,  being  convinced  that  the  musket  was  injured  by 
accident,  and  not  from  negligence,  refunded  to  him  the  full 
amount  charged  against  him  by  the  Captain.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  in  this  case  the  general  court-martial  did  not  find  the  appeal 
vexatious  and  groundless. 

In  cases  of  emergency,  a field  or  drum-head  court-martial  may 
be  assembled  for  the  trial  of  delinquents.  Sometimes  the  accu- 
sation and  sentence  are  written  on  a drum-head,  whence  they  are 
called  drum-head  courts-martial.  The  proceedings  are  not  com- 
mitted to  writing,  hut  a circle  being  formed,  the  prisoner  is 
arraigned,  evidence  is  heard,  the  prisoner  defends  himself,  and 
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the  members  communicate  their  opinions  in  a whisper,  the  Pre- 
sident reports  their  sentence  to  the  Commanding  Officer,  who,  if 
!h<j  approves  of  it,  orders  it  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution. 

Drum-head  courts-martial  are,  I believe,  now  rarely  resorted 
to,  except  when  troops  are  employed  in  the  field,  when  summary 
punishments  are  considered  necessary  to  preserve  strict  discipline. 
Colonel  Campbell  (A  British  Army  as  it  teas,  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
]).  10)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  precipitate  punishments 
which  were  inflicted  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
(together  with  the  observations  on  the  subserviency  of  members  of 
( courts-martial  in  awarding  corporal  punishment. 

My  surprise  (says  Colonel  C.)  often  was,  how  officers  who  composed 
.courts-martial  could,  by  their  sentences,  always  so  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  the  views,  or  perhaps  badly-regulated  feelings  of  their 
commanders ; indeed,  the  trials  I have  witnessed  were  sometimes 
little  else  than  mere  matter  of  form,  and  they  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  for  I have  seen  a soldier  receive  two  or  three  hundred , or 
even  more  lashes,  inflicted,  with  great  severity,  under  a sentence 
; awarded  by  a drum-head  court-martial,  after  an  investigation  of  a few 
minutes’  duration  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Such  arbitrary 
proceedings  as  these  were  generally  abuses  of  power,  with  which 
many  men  are  unfit  to  be  entrusted,  and  from  habit  we  really  thought 
little  of  such  matters,  and  the  soldiers  themselves  were  only  thereby 
rendered  the  more  callous.  I declare,  however,  that  l am  at  a loss  to 
say  which  is  preferable,-  the  prompt  manner  of  acting  in  our  navy, 
where  a Captain,  when  he  orders  the  punishment  of  a man,  does  so  on 
his  own  serious  responsibility,  or  that  of  a Commanding  Officer  of  a 
regiment,  wrho  can  generally  act  as  he  pleases,  whilst  all  he  does  is 
sanctioned  by  a court-martial. 

For  an  account  of  the  minor  punishments  in  the  army,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a Circular  Letter  from  the  Ilorse  Guards, 
bearing  date  24th  June,  1830. 

I come  now  to  describe  the  manner  of  carry  ing  into  effect  the 
punishments  above  enumerated ; and,  first,  of  the  punishment  of 
death. 

Execution  of  the  sentence  of  Death. — In  carrying  the  sen- 
tence of  death  into  effect,  which  is  generally  by  shooting,  great 
ceremony  is  ordinarily  observed.  Formerly,  it  would  appear  that 
when  two  delinquents  were  to  suffer  at  the  same  time,  an  execution 
party  was  told  off  or  allotted  to  each  criminal.  This  conclusion 
seems  probable,  at  any  rate,  from  the  following  account  which 
Hume  gives  us  of  the  execution  of  Sir  George  Lucas  and  Sir 
Charles  Lisle.  During  the  war  between  the  Royalist  army  and 
that  of  the  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  town  of 
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C olchester,  which  had  long  held  out  for  the  King,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Fairfax,  who  commanded  the  besieging 
army,  instantly  seized  Sir  G.  Lucas  and  Sir  C.  Lisle,  two  of  the 
gallant  defenders  of  Colchester,  and  resolved  to  make  them 
instant  sacrifices  to  military  justice.  Lucas  was  first  shot,  and  he 
himself  gave  orders  to  fire  with  the  same  alacrity  as  if  he  had 
commanded  a platoon  of  his  own  soldiers.  Lisle  instantly  ran  and 
kissed  the  dead  body,  then  cheerfully  presented  himself  to  a like 
fate.  Thinking  that  the  soldiers  “ destined  for  his  execution” 
stood  at  too  great  a distance,  he  called  to  them  to  come  nearer. 
One  of  them  replied,  “ I'Ll  warrant  you,  Sir,  we'll  hit  you.”  He 
replied,  smiling,  “ Friends , I have  been  nearer  you  when  you  have 
missed  me.” 

The  following  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  carrying  a military 
sentence  of  death  into  effect  in  modern  times.  An  execution 
party,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  commanded  by  a Sergeant, 
is  usually  found  by  the  regiment  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs, 
and  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Provost  Marshal.  The 
troops  to  witness  the  execution  being  formed  on  three  sides  of 
a square,  the  prisoner,  escorted  by  a detachment,  is  brought  on 
the  ground.  The  Provost  Marshal  heads  the  procession,  followed 
by  the  band  of  the  prisoner’s  regiment,  (drums  muffled,)  playing 
the  Dead  March  in  Saul ; the  execution  party  comes  next ; 
then  four  men,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  prisoner’s  coffin, 
which  he  himself  follows,  sometimes  attended  by  a chaplain: 
the  escort  bring  up  the  rear.  The  procession  passes  down  the 
front  of  the  three  faces  of  the  square,  facing  inwards,  brigades  or 
regiments  being  in  line  or  in  column,  as  their  numbers  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  may  allow.  On  the  procession  arriving  on 
the  flank  of  each  regiment,  the  band  of  that  regiment  plays  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul,  and  continues  till  the  procession  has  cleared 
its  front.  On  arriving  at  the  open  face,  the  music  ceases ; the 
prisoner  is  placed  on  the  fatal  spot  marked  by  his  coffin.  The 
charge,  sentence,  and  warrant  for  execution  are  read  aloud  ; the 
chaplain,  having  engaged  in  prayer  with  the  condemned  person, 
retires  ; the  execution  party  forms  at  six  or  eight  paces  from  the 
prisoner,  and  receives  the  word  from  the  Provost  Marshal.  If 
its  fire  should  not  prove  instantaneously  effectual,  (for  a man  may 
be  pierced  by  a number  of  balls  without  any  of  them  touching  a 
vital  spot,)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Provost  Marshal  to  complete  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  with  his  pistol.  Sometimes  the  fire 
of  a file  or  two  is  reserved  to  be  prepared  for  this  painful  occur- 
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rence.  Captain  Kincaid  (Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade) 
relates  the  circumstances  of  six  men  who  were  paraded  and  shot 
for  desertion ; two  remained  standing  after  the  first  fire,  and  the 
Provost  Marshal  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings  by 
placing  the  muzzle  of  a piece' at  each  of  their  heads.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  senior  medical  officer  on  jwirade  to  report  to  the 
Commanding  Officer  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  has  been 
completed.  After  the  execution,  the  troops  usually  march  past 
the  body  in  slow  time. 

Captain  Kincaid,  in  his  Random  Shots  of  a Rifleman,  informs 
us  that  on  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  to  Corunna,  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  who  commanded  the  reserve,  caused  two  plunderers  to  be 
tried  by  a court-martial,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  suffer  death. 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  parade,  and  the  men  were  executed 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

When  a soldier  who  is  condemned  to  sutler  death  is  pardoned, 
it  is  nevertheless  usual  to  go  through  the  preparatory  formalities  by 
way  of  example.  During  the  American  War  of  Independence,  a 
marine  was  shot  at  Plymouth,  who  had  received  Ilis  Majesty’s 
pardon,  when  it  was  only  intended  to  frighten  him  in  this  manner. 
The  Major  who  commanded,  intended  to  carry  the  ceremony  to 
the  fifth  act,  and  to  exhibit  the  Royal  pardon  just  before  the 
dropping  of  the  curtain.  However,  by  some  oversight  or  mistake, 
the  catastrophe  happened  before  the  denouement  took  place,  and 
the  life  of  the  unfortunate  victim  was  sacrificed  to  the  observance 
of  military  forms,  or  rather  to  the  neglect  or  inattention  of  those 
who  were  appointed  to  conduct  them. 

A capital  punishment  occurs  very  rarely  in  the  army,  except  on 
active  service.  I never  saw  it  carried  into  effect  but  once.  A 
military  execution  is  truly  a terrible  sight.  Great  military  show 
is  purposely  displayed,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  it  as  im- 
pressive as  possible  to  the  troops  who  are  to  witness  it ; but  how 
far  this  tends  to  prevent  crime,  is  a difficult  problem  to  solve. 

Does  the  public  execution  of  a sentence  of  death  upon  a soldier, 
act  beneficially  by  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  crime  ? 
In  many  instances,  public  exhibitions  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  no 
such  effect,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  results.  Some  authors  of  high 
character  as  profound  thinkers,  have  recommended  that  capital, 
and  indeed  all  corporal  punishments,  should  invariably  be  carried 
into  effect  in  private,  because  the  imagination  exaggerates  the 
terrors  of  the  penalty,  while  familiarity  and  public  eclat  lessen 
them. 
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Capital  punishment  has  hitherto  been  considered  a necessary 
and  unavoidable  evil,  which,  with  all  its  dreadful  preparations,  and 
the  terrible  ceremony  of  the  execution  itself,  is  retained  less  for 
the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  than  as  a warning  to  others  not 
to  follow  his  example.  But  whether  we  have  a right  to  torture, 
and  finally  to  put  to  death  a criminal,  in  order  to  deter  others 
from  repeating  his  offence,  may  be  doubted.  It  has  been  often 
observed,  that  extremely  severe  sentences,  such  as  capital  punish- 
ments, defeat  their  own  object;  they  certainly  fail  to  prevent 
desertion. 

During  the  American  War  of  1813,  desertions  from  our  army 
to  the  United  States  were  frequent  ; and  to  prevent  this,  men  who 
were  caught  in  attempting  to  cross  the  boundary  line  were  exe- 
cuted: six  were  shot  in  one  day,  but  without  any  beneficial 
effect.  In  order  to  shew  with  what  indifference  individuals  met 
death,  and,  by  inference,  how  little  effect  this  punishment  had 
in  preventing  crime,  the  particular  circumstances  which  attended 
the  execution  of  oue  man  may  be  stated. 


A private  (says  Colonel  Campbell,  then  Brigade  Major  of  De 
Meuron’s  regiment)  was  to  be  executed.  The  troops  were  formed 
in  three  sides  of  a square ; at  the  other  side,  towards  the  forest,  the 
grave  was  dug,  and  the  coffin  for  the  criminal  to  kneel  upon  was 
placed,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  beside  it.  The  Provost,  with  the 
firing  party,  escorting  the  prisoner,  and  with  the  band  of  the  regiment 
at  their  head,  playing  the  Dead  March,  entered  the  square, — when,  to 
my  surprise,  there  proudly  marched  the  prisoner,  coolly  smoking  a 
cigar.  Seeing  the  bad  effects  likely  to  result  from  such  evident  con- 
tempt of  death,  painful  as  it  was  to  me,  I called  the  Provost,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  away  the  cigar  from  him.  On  approaching  the 
grave,  the  prisoner  walked  quietly  but  steadily  forward,  looked  into  it, 
and  turning  round  to  me,  said  in  French,  “It  will  do.”  He  then 
walked  up  to  his  coffin ; and  before  I was  aware  of  what  he  was  about, 
with  his  middle  finger  and  thumb  he  measured  its  length,  and  turning 
round  to  me,  he  said  in  French,  which  his  corps  generally  spoke,  “ It 
will  do  also.”  He  refused  to  permit  his  eyes  to  be  covered,  pushing 
the  Provost  aside,  and  exclaiming  in  French,  “ I am  a brave  soldier, 
and  have  often  looked  death  in  the  face,  and  shall  not  shrink  from  it 
now.”  The  Provost  made  signs  to  him  to  kneel  upon  his  coffin,  but 
he  replied,  “ I prefer  standing,  and  shall  do  so  firmly.”  The  party 
fired,  and  in  an  instant  he  ceased  to  exist. — (A  British  Army  as  it  was , 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  p.  95.) 


This  mode  of  executing  the  sentence  is  liable  to  some  serious 
objections,  more  especially  on  account  of  the  circumstance  that  a 
prisoner  may  be  pierced  with  a number  of  balls  w ithout  ceasing  to 
live.  When  Placido,  the  chief  conspirator  of  an  insurrection  in 
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the  island  of  Cuba,  was  executed,  five  balls  entered  his  body. 
Amid  the  murmurs  of  the  horror-struck  spectators,  he  rose  from 
the  bench  upon  which  he  was  sitting,  and  turned  his  head  towards 
the  soldiers,  his  face  wearing  an  expression  of  superhuman 
courage,  “Will  no  one  have  pity  on  me?”  he  said.  “Here, 
({minting  to  his  heart,)  fire  here.”  At  that  instant  two  balls 
pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fell  dead.  Nineteen  insurgents  were 
shot  at  the  same  time  with  Placido. 

A soldier  belonging  to  one  of  the  regiments  at  present  serving 
in  India,  fired  at  a Sergeant  on  the  parade  ground  of  the  corps, 
and  killed  him.  The  delinquent  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  death.  Unusual  care  was  taken  to  render  his  execution  as 
solemn  and  impressive  as  possible.  At  the  execution,  he  was 
completely  dressed  in  white,  with  a rosette  of  black  riblxm  on  his 
breast,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a target  for  the  men  to  fire 
at.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  seemed  calculated  to  intimidate 
others,  and  to  deter  them  from  following  the  example  of  the 
criminal.  A few  weeks  after  this  man  was  executed,  a private 
of  the  same  corps  shot  the  Adjutant  through  the  head  on 
parade,  of  wliieh  wound  he  died  in  a moment.  The  soldier  was 
seized,  tried,  and  sentence  to  suffer  death,  without  loss  of  time. 
Before  his  execution,  it  was  suggested  to  the  Commanding  Officer, 
that  as  the  pompous  ceremonial  which  attended  the  former  exe- 
cution seemed  rather  to  please  with  its  eclat , than  to  deter  from 
insubordination  and  crime,  another  mode  of  carrying  the  sentence 
into  effect  might  be  tried,  perhaps  with  advantage.  The  Com- 
manding Officer  benefited  by  the  hint  he  had  received,  and  the 
criminal  was  privately  hanged  at  a little  distance  from  the  canton- 
ments of  the  corps,  and  afterwards  hung  in  chains.  No  similar 
delinquency  followed  the  execution. 

The  sentence  of  death  has  sometimes  been  earned  into  effect 
in  India  by  blowing  a criminal  out  of  a mortar,  or  from  the  mouth 
ot  a cannon.  In  1832,  six  native  soldiers  were  convicted  at 
Bangalore  of  having  been  engaged  in  a conspiracy,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  subversion  of  the  British  supremacy  in  Mysore, 
l our  of  them  were  sentenced  to  be  blown  from  guns,  and  two 
to  be  shot  with  musketry,  the  former  mode  of  execution  being 
deemed  the  nobler,  or  rather  the  less  ignominious  of  the  two.  In 
this  instance,  the  men  who  were  to  be  blown  from  guns  were  tied 
to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  when  the  guns,  six  or  nitie- 
pounders,  loaded  with  blank  cartridge,  were  run  close  up  to  them. 
After  the  explosion,  the  guns  were  found  bespattered  with  blood 
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and  brains,  while  the  legs,  and  a portion  of  the  trunk  of  some  of 
the  criminals,  were  still  attached  to  the  stakes  to  which  they  had 
been  hound,  the  other  parts  of  the  bodies  having  been  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  dusty  plain. 

The  mode  of  carrying  the  sentence  of  death  into  effect  in  the 
French  army,  is  thus  described  by  a French  officer : — 

The  troops  form  three  sides  of  a square,  the  fourth  is  left  vacant  for 
the  passage  of  the  balls.  The  culprit  arrives  accompanied  by  a priest. 
The  drums  all  at  once  beat  a march,  till  the  sufferer  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  troops.  They  then  beat  a ban , as  that  beat  is  called,  which  precedes 
and  follows  every  kind  of  proclamation.  The  Captain -reporter  reads 
the  sentence — the  drums  close  the  ban — the  culprit  is  made  to  kneel 
down:  he  is  blindfolded,  and  twelve  corporals,  commanded  by  an 
Adjutant-Subaltern,  fire  at  the  wretched  man,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
paces. 

To  diminish,  if  possible,  the  agony  of  the  prisoner,  the  words  of 
command  are  not  uttered,  the  Adjutant  makes  signals  instead  of  them 
with  his  cane.  In  case  the  man  is  not  killed  outright,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  a reserve  platoon,  composed  of  four  men,  is  ready  to  despatch 
him,  by  clapping  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces  to  his  head. 

After  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  all  the  troops  defile  before  the 
corpse.  They  then  return  to  their  quarters ; the  circumstance  is  talked 
of  for  two  or  three  days,  and  very  soon  forgotten.  I have  seen  (says 
the  author  I am  quoting)  many  of  these  unfortunate  men  die  with 
admirable  fortitude.  I have  seen  some  of  them  address  the  regiment, 
and  give  the  command  to  fire,  while  not  a syllable  denoted  the  slightest 
emotion  in  them.  But  the  man  who  in  this  predicament  displayed  the 
most  astonishing  courage,  was  General  Malet,  who  conspired  against 
Napoleon  in  1812.  On  being  conducted,  with  twelve  of  his  ac- 
complices, to  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  he,  as  the  chief  of  the  conspirators, 
asked  permission  to  give  the  command  to  fire.  “ Carry.. ..arms !”  cried 
he,  in  a voice  of  thunder.  “That  won’t  do;  we  must  begin  again. 
Your  piece  on  the  arm  all  of  you ! Carry.. ..arms  ! Good — Platoon.... 
Arms!  Present!  Fire!”  All  fell  excepting  Malet:  he  was  left 
standing  alone.  “ And  why  not  me  ? Sacre  nom  dc  Dieu ! Reserve 
platoon,  forward ! Right!  Carry.. ..arms ! Platoon.. .. Arms ! Present! 
Fire !” 

Charette,  the  Vendean  chief,  was  shot  by  the  Republican  soldiers, 
after  being  made  prisoner,  himself  giving  the  word  of  command, 
and  to  fire  at  his  heart.  The  gallant  Ilofer  also  gave  the  -word 
“Fire!”  in  a loud  and  articulate  voice,  when  he  was  executed. 

The  sentence  of  death  is  thus  carried  into  effect  in  the  Austrian 
army : — 

A square  is  formed,  of  which  one  side  is  left  open ; and  near  the 
centre  three  men  are  selected,  who  stand  in  front  of  the  criminal,  who 
is  blindfolded,  and  kneels  before  them,  while  they  place  the  muzzles  of 
their  pieces  within  about  nine  inches  of  his  head  and  heart.  rl  he 
signal  for  execution  is  given  by  the  Commanding  Officer  striking  his 
boot  with  his  sword. 
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Transportation. — To  effect  the  transportation  of  a delinquent, 
either  in  pursuance  of  the  original  sentence,  or  in  commutation  of 
capital  punishment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Officer  Commanding- 
in-Chief  should  notify  the  sentence  to  any  Judge  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  who  is  thereon  enjoined  to  make  an  order  for  the  transport- 
ation of  the  offender. 

All  laws  in  force  concerning  persons  sentenced  to  transportation, 
their  escape  and  rescue,  are  extended  to  persons  transported  by 
sentence  of  a court-martial. 

Transportation  has  no  other  recommendation  as  a punishment 
for  soldiers,  but  that  it  gets  rid  of  offenders.  Even  in  civil  life,  it 
has  hitherto  had  little  or  no  effect  as  an  example,  partly  because 
the  culprit  himself  scarcely  thinks  it  a punishment,  and  partly 
because  the  distance  causes  both  him  and  his  crime  to  be  forgotten 
as  completely  as  if  he  were  removed  by  death.  When  the  sentence 
is  passed  on  men,  they  sometimes  say,  “ Thank  you,  my  ljord 
but,  in  the  army,  relegation  is  frequently  an  object  of  desire; — 
hence,  the  punishment  of  transportation  may  become  an  incitement 
to  the  commission  of  military  offences.  This  result  takes  place 
not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  other  stations,  where 
the  hardships  of  a convict  in  New  South  Wales  are  unknown,  but 
it  also  occurs  among  the  troops  serving  in  that  colony,  who  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  convicts 
are  liable.  Dozens  of  men,  it  is  said,  commit  crimes,  or  mutilate 
themselves,  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  convicts,  more 
especially  at  the  time  when  a corps  is  about  to  be  transferred 
from  New  South  \\  ales  to  India.  The  men  appear  to  balance 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  being  a convict,  with  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  lieing  a soldier,  and  give  the 
preference  to  the  condition  of  a convict. 

According  to  good  authority,  the  disposition  to  leave  the  army,  and 
become  convicts,  is  now  less  strong  among  soldiers  than  formerly. 

Corporal  Punishment  (flogging). — In  awarding  the  sentence  of 
corporal  punishment,  a court-martial  commonly  states,  that  the 
infliction  shall  lie  “on  the  bare  back , with  a cat-o -nine-tails,  in  the 
usual  manner ; but  the  last  four  words  were  formerly  sometimes 
omitted,  as  is  alleged,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  officer 
ordering  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  a power  to  inflict  the 
punishment  on  the  back  or  breech,  at  his  discretion. 

The  mode  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  is  usually  as 
follows The  brigade,  garrison,  regiment,  or  detachment,  being 
under  arms,  is  formed  into  a square  in  some  retired  spot,  often 
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in  the  ditch  of  an  outwork  of  fortified  places  or  posts,  to  receive 
the  prisoner,  who  is  brought  by  an  escort  to  the  centre  of  the 
brigade.  The  Commanding  Officer,  the  Adjutant,  the  medical 
officer,  the  band,  and  the  Drum-Major,  with  the  drummers, 
next  take  their  respective  stations  within  the  square.  The  Town- 
Major,  or  Adjutant,  as  the  case  may  he,  proceeds  to  read  aloud 
the  charges,  sometimes  the  proceedings; — but  invariably  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  and  the  approval  of  the  competent  officer,  the 
prisoner  being  uncovered,  and  advanced  a pace  or  two  in  front  of 
the  escort.  The  delinquent  is  then  directed  by  the  Commanding 
Officer  to  strip , which  he  does  to  the  waist:  he  is  forthwith  tied  to 
a machine  termed  a triangle,  which  consists  of  three  legs  or  poles, 
connected  by  a belt  at  top,  and  separate  about  four  feet  at  bottom ; 
to  two  of  the  legs  a bar  is  fixed,  at  a convenient  height,  that  the 
prisoner’s  chest  may  rest  against  it.  The  hands  being  pulled  up 
to  the  top  of  the  triangle,  are  there  secured  with  cords  by  the 
drummers,  who  also  tie  him  to  the  triangle  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  thighs  and  the  ancles.  Halberts  are  sometimes  rigged  out,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  triangles, — a circumstance  that  has  originated 
the  common  saying,  “bringing  a man  to  the  halberts,”  which  is 


synonymous  with  bringing  him  to  corporal  punishment.  At  othei 
times  the  prisoner  is  lashed  to  a gun-wheel,  or  to  a tree.  A 
cartouche  belt,  which  is  held  by  a drummer,  is  usual  1)  thrown 
over  the  man’s  head,  and  rests  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  by  which 
means  his  head  is  kept  steady. 
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About  the  year  1768,  a surgeon,  belonging  to  one  of  the  regi- 
ments then  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  invented  a machine  for  confining 
a delinquent  during  the  time  of  punishment,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  a plank  with  holes  cut  in  it,  something  like  the  common 
stocks,  the  culprit  being  placed  on  a stool  before  it,  and  his 
head  bent  down  and  put  through  one  of  the  holes,  and  there  fixed. 
His  arms  were  stretched  out,  and  in  like  manner  put  through 
other  boles,  cut  for  this  purpose  in  the  plank.  The  feet  and  legs 
were  fastened  together  as  he  sat  on  the  stool.  By  this  contrivance 
the  back  was  exposed  to  the  cats,  and  a delinquent  was  effectually 
prevented  from  swinging  about  in  the  common  way.  On  trial, 
this  machine  was  found  to  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience 
ami  injury  to  the  men  ; and  it  was  consequently  laid  aside,  the  old 
mode  of  the  halberts  being  again  adopted. 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline  has  lately  attracted  a good  deal 
of  attention ; for  the  Iwnetit  of  those  interested  in  such  subjects, 
we  subjoin  the  description  of  two  German  inventions.  The  first 
has  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  person  under  flagellation  from 
wincing  ; and  the  second  for  preserving  good  order  within  the  jails  : 
they  are  thus  noticed  in  a letter  from  Berlin,  of  the  28th  June: — 

The  Government  of  Hesse-Cassel  has  lately  adopted  an  instrument 
destined  to  place  and  retain  in  an  immoveable  position  any  person  who 
has  been  sentenced  to  be  flogged,  during  the  punishment.  Our  Govern- 
ment, which  does  not  wish  to  be  in  arrear  in  the  progress  of  such 
improvements,  has  enriched  the  hangman’s  arsenal  with  an  instrument 
of  the  same  nature,  which  has  had  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Ptnujd- 
tisel  (flogging-board  or  table).  We  have  also  brought  into  play  another 
instrument  destined  to  punish  offences  committed  by  both  sexes  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison.  It  is  a shallow  chest,  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name  Zwangttahl , in  which  the  patient  is  placed  in  such  fashion, 
that  he  (or  she)  is  doublet!  up,  with  the  face  and  knees  nearly  touching. 
Imagine  the  pain  and  misery  of  being  shut  down  in  such  a narrow 
space,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  as  there  are  only  a few  small  holes 
bored  in  the  lid,  enough  to  supply  air  for  respiration : the  length  of 
this  penance  is  limited  to  ninety  minutes  for  the  men,  and  seventy  for 
women  ; but  it  may  be  renewed  at  intervals  of  an  hour  and  half,  or 
two  hours. 

Mas  this  been  the  result  of  Royalty  praying  with  Mrs.  Fry  ? — (Naval 
and  Military  Gazelle .) 

Untoward  circumstances  may  arise  from  tying  a man  too  tight, 
as  well  as  allowing  him  more  freedom  than  is  necessary.  For 
waut  of  due  attention  to  this,  the  hands,  above  the  ligatures, 
from  the  stoppage  of  circulation,  have  turned  black,  and  remained 
numb  for  several  duys,  which  partly  arises  from  a man’s  hanging, 
as  it  were,  by  the  hands.  When  the  ligatures  are  too  loose  he 
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is  liable  to  move  from  side  to  side,  by  which  means  the  cats  fall 
on  unsuitable  parts  of  the  body ; if  too  low,  the  instrument  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ribs,  and  if  too  high,  the  tails  of  the  cat  may  twist 
round  the  neck,  injure  the  face,  and  endanger  the  eyes.  Ser- 
geant Teesdale  (A  Letter  to  the  People  of  England,  1835)  informs 
us,  that  a remarkably  fine  young  soldier,  belonging  to  the 
— Regiment,  who  was  undergoing  corporal  punishment  on  board 
a transport,  having  been  insufficiently  secured,  disentangled  him- 
self from  the  ropes,  jumped  overboard,  and  was  drowned.  Two 
of  his  comrades,  who  were  good  swimmers,  leaped  over  the  ship’s 
side  with  a view  to  save  him,  but  without  success. 

A culprit  having  been  secured,  the  requisite  number  of  drum- 
mers, who  have  been  previously  told  off  by  the  Drum-Major  to 
inflict  the  punishment,  commence  their  operations,  by  each  taking 
off  his  cap,  coat,  or  jacket.  The  Commanding  Officer  then  says, 
“ Go  on ; and  Drum-Major,  see  that  the  drummers  do  their  duty.” 
The  Drum-Major  gives  the  time  to  the  drummers,  by  audibly 
calling,  “ One,”  “ Two,”  “ Three,”  &c.,  in  slow  time. 

When  the  first  drummer  has  inflicted  twrenty-five  lashes,  the 
Drum-Major  calls  out,  in  a loud  voice,  “ Stojj,  twenty-five ,”  and 
then  orders  a second  drummer  to  supply  the  place  of  the  first. 
When  another  twenty-five  lashes  have  been  inflicted,  the  Drum- 
Major  again  calls  out,  “Stop,  fifty and  so  on  till  the  punish- 
ment is  completed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Adjutant,  who  stands 
near  the  triangles,  to  record  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted. 
Water  is  always  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  a delinquent’s 
drinking,  or  to  restore  him  from  fainting  by  sprinkling  a little  on 
his  face. 

The  first  stroke  of  the  cat  occasions  an  instantaneous  discolor- 
ation of  the  skin  from  effused  blood,  the  back  appearing  as  if  it 
was  thickly  sprinkled  with  strong  coffee,  even  before  the  second 
stroke.  Sometimes  the  blood  flows  copiously  by  the  time  the 
first  fifty  or  100  lashes  are  inflicted ; at  other  times,  little  or  no 
blood  appears  when  200  lashes  have  been  inflicted.  During  the 
first  150  or  200  lashes,  a man  commonly  appears  to  suffer  much, 
considerably  more,  indeed,  than  during  the  subsequent  part  of 
a punishment,  how'ever  large  it  may  be.  The  effused  blood  in 
the  skin,  or,  perhaps,  some  disorganization  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  seems  to  occasion  a blunting  of  its  sensibility,  and 
thereby  lessen  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  arising  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cat.  Left-handed  drummers,  whose  cats  are  applied 
to  a portion  of  sound  skin,  and  drummers  who  have  not  been 
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sufficiently  drilled  to  flogging,  spread  the  lashes  unnecessarily, 
and  excite  an  unusual  degree  of  pain.  Delinquents  frequently 
call  out  to  the  drummer  to  strike  higher,  then  lower,  and  some- 
times alternately.  A story  is  told  of  a drummer,  who,  while  he 
was  flogging  a man,  had  been  frequently  found  fault  with  by  the 
floggee,  and  who,  forgetting  the  usual  etiquette  of  a military 
parade,  said,  in  an  audible  voice,  “ Flog  high  or  flog  low,  there 
is  no  pleasing  you,  Barney  McKanna.” 

An  ex-drum-boy,  who  had  attained  the  rank  of  a commissioned 
officer,  gives  the  result  of  his  own  manual  experience  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

From  the  very  first  day  I entered  the  service  as  drum-boy,  and  for 
eight  years  after,  I can  venture  to  assert,  that,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
it  was  my  disgusting  duty  to  flog  men  at  least  three  times  a week. 
From  this  painful  task  there  was  no  possibility  of  shrinking,  without 
the  certainty  of  a rattan  over  my  own  shoulders  by  a Drum-Major,  or 
of  my  being  sent  to  the  black-hole.  When  the  infliction  is  ordered  to 
commence,  each  drum-boy,  in  rotation,  is  ordered  to  strip,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  twenty-five  lashes  (slowly  counted  by  the 
Drum-Major)  with  freedom  and  vigour.  After  a poor  fellow  had  re- 
ceived aliout  100  lashes,  the  blood  would  pour  down  his  back  in  streams, 
and  fly  about  in  all  directions  with  every  additional  blow  of  the  cat,  so 
that  by  the  time  he  had  received  300,  I have  found  my  clothes  all  over 
blood  from  the  knees  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  Horrified  at  my  dis- 
gusting appearance,  l have,  immediately  after  parade,  run  into  the 
barrack-room,  to  escape  from  the  observations  of  the  soldiers,  and  to 
rid  my  clothes  and  person  of  my  comrade’s  blood. 

General  Sir  Charles  Napier  thu3  describes  the  physical  con- 
sequence of  large  punishments  upon  delinquents,  and  the  moral 
effect  upon  the  spectators  : — 

I have  seen  (says  the  General)  many  hundreds  of  men  flogged,  and 
have  always  observed,  that  when  the  skin  is  thoroughly  cut  up  or 
flayed  off,  the  great  pain  subsides.  Men  are  frequently  convulsed  and 
screaming  during  the  time  they  receive  one  lash  to  300  lashes,  and 
then  they  bear  the  remainder,  even  to  800  or  1000  lashes,  without  a 
groan  ; they  will  often  lie  as  if  without  life,  and  the  drummers  appear 
to  be  flogging  a lump  of  dead  raw  flesh.  Now,  I have  frequently 
observed,  that  in  these  cases,  the  faces  of  the  spectators  assumed  a 
look  of  disgust ; there  was  always  a low  whispering  sound,  scarcely 
audible,  issuing  from  the  apparently  stem  and  silent  ranks, — a sound 
arising  from  lips  that  spoke  not;  hut  that  sound  was  produced  by 
hearts  that  felt  deeply,  and  this  too,  when  the  soldier  believed  in  its 
justice,  and  approved  of  the  punishment,  when  the  willing  drummers 
had,  up  to  that  moment,  laid  on  the  lash  with  great  asperity.  This 
low  and  scarcely  audible  sound  spoke  aloud  to  my  inind,  that  the 
punishment  had  become  excessive,  that  the  culprit*  had  disappeared 
and  the  martyr  taken  his  place. 
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The  low  sound  mentioned  by  General  Napier,  which  is  heard 
issuing  from  the  ranks  during  punishment,  sometimes  resembles 
what  may  be  called  sniffing , (drawing  the  air  strongly  up  the 
nose,)  and  which  may  be  occasioned  by  an  increased  flow  of  tears 
into  the  nostrils. 

The  Drum-Major  is  presumed  to  see  that  the  ends  of  the  cords 
of  the  cats  are  not  entangled  during  the  infliction,  so  as  to  produce 
a more  serious  blow  than  intended,  but  that  they  are  disen- 
gaged from  time  to  time ; should  the  cords  become  heavy  with 
coagulated  blood,  they  are  sometimes  washed  with  water.  As  nine 
of  every  ten  of  the  drummers  are  right-handed,  and  consequently 
stand  on  the  left  of  a delinquent,  the  right  shoulder  suffers  much 
more  severely  than  the  left.  Left-handed  drummers  appear,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  to  inflict  more  pain  than  right-handed 
punishers,  in  consequence  of  the  cat  being  applied  to  a sound  and 
sensible  part  of  the  skin  of  the  back.  The  Drum-Major  stands 
behind  the  inflicting  drummer  with  a cane  in  his  hand,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sufferer’s  back,  ready  to  lay  it  hard  and  heavy 
on  the  shoulders  or  thighs  of  the  punisher,  should  he  think  he 
is  laying  on  lightly  or  unfair.  I have  seen  a Drum-Major 
“ lay  on  ” a drummer  with  merciless  severity.  It  would  appear 
that  a Drum-Major  was  formerly  admonished  to  do  his  duty  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  by  which  he  occasionally  excites  the  drum- 
mers, by  the  infliction  of  the  cane.  “ The  Adjutant,”  says 
Dr.  Hamilton,  “ charges  the  Drum-Major,  and  often  enforces  it 
with,  a stroke  of  his  rattan,  to  make  the  drummers  do  their  duty  ; 
he,  in  return,  strikes  the  punisher,  who,  if  he  is  able,  is  compelled 
to  add  force  to  his  next  stroke  on  the  delinquent.”  The  practice 
of  rattaning  a Drum-Major  upon  punishment  parades,  did  not 
fall  into  complete  disuse  for  several  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  I have  been  assured  by  an  officer  now 
living,  and  not  an  old  man,  that  he  has  seen  a Drum-Major 
chastised  on  parade,  with  a cane,  by  an  Adjutant,  for  alleged 
leniency  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

In  some  cavalry  regiments  it  was  customary  to  count  ten 
between  each  stroke  of  the  cat ; and  we  are  assured,  that  in  many 
corps  the  cats  were  not  washed,  the  blood  being  allowed  to  dry 
upon  them,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  punishment  more 
severe. — (Hamilton.)  A Commanding  Officer  is,  however,  not 
now  justified  in  prolonging  the  infliction  beyond  the  usual  time; 
and  charges  have  been  grounded  upon  the  non-observance  of  such 
caution. — ( General  Order,  No.  450.)  The  previous  preparation 
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of  cats,  by  steeping  them  in  brine,  and  washing  them  in  salt  and 
water,  during  the  punishment,  has  also  been  prohibited.  A ease 
happened  not  long  ago,  when  this  circumstance  was  made  the 
subject  of  a charge  against  a Commanding  Officer,  who  received 
an  admonition,  according  to  the  sentence  of  a court-martial. — 
{General  Order , No.  511.) 

The  instrument  of  punishment,  the  cat-o’-nine  tails,  seems 
to  have  undergone  some  variations  in  its  construction.  Dr. 
Hamilton  describes  the  cats  used,  when  he  wrote,  as  consisting, 
generally,  of  six  cords.  When  Governor  Wall  was  tried  for 
flogging  Sergeant  Armstrong  to  death,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Macdonald  thus  described  what  he  called  the  legitimate  instru- 
ment of  punishment : — “ The  cat-o’-nine-tails,”  says  he,  “ is  an 
instrument  of  punishment  composed  of  small  cords — the  cords  are 
nine  in  number  ; and  they  are  generally  whipped  at  the  ends  with 
threads  that  are  turned  up  and  twisted  round  with  a bit  of  thread, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  unfolding  ; the  handle  of  tins  instrument 
is  wood.”  No  notice  is  here  taken  of  knots  being  on  the  cords, 
but  this  is,  probably,  an  omission. 

I may  here  ol«ene,  that  Armstrong  was  tied  to  a gun-carriage, 
and  flogged  by  Africans,  each  man  inflicting  twenty-five  lashes  in 
turn.  The  instrument  employed  in  tins  case,  was  a rope  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  he  received  800  lashes.— {Howell's  State  Trials , 
vol.  xxviii.,  p.  57.) 

An  officer,  who  had  risen  from  the  humble  station  of  a druin- 
boy,  and  who  has  already  been  quoted,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  : — 

I am  ignorant  (says  he)  what  sort  of  cats  were  used  when  flogging 
was  first  introduced  into  the  army,  but  they  are  now,  I believe,  very 
different  in  different  regiments,  and,  indeed,  there  is  sometimes,  a 
variety  kept  in  the  same  corps.  Those  which  I have  seen,  and  used, 
were  made  of  a thick  strong  kind  of  whip-cord,  and  on  each  lash,  nine 
in  number,  and  generally  about  two  feet  long,  were  tied  three  large 
knots,  so  that  a poor  wretch,  who  was  doomed  to  receive  1 CMK)  lashes, 
had  27,000  knots  cutting  into  his  back,  and  men  have  declared  to  me, 
that  the  sensation  experienced  at  each  lash,  was  as  though  the  talons  of 
a hawk  w'ere  tearing  the  flesh  off  their  bones. 

According  to  Captain  Simmons,  “ the  cat-o’-nine-tails  consists 
of  a drum-stick,  or  handle  of  wood  of  equal  length,  having  fixed  to 
it  nine  ends  of  whip-cord  about  sixteen  inches  long,  each  knotted 
with  three  knots,  one  being  near  the  end.” — ( Remarks  on  Courts- 
Martial,  1830,  p.  276.)  So  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  pattern 
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cat  deposited  in  any  of  the  public  offices,  nor  any  specific  instruc- 
tions, issued  by  authority,  for  the  construction  of  this  instrument. 

The  cat-o’ -nine-tails  which  I have  in  my  possession,  and  which 
is  stated  to  be  the  usual  size,  consists  of  a handle  of  wood,  about 
the  same  length  as  a drum-stick,  having  fixed  to  it  nine  hard  cords 
about  twenty-one  inches  long , each  cord  having  nine  /mots,  half  an 
inch  distant  from  each  other,  one  being  near  the  end.  Delinquents 
commonly  pay  l.v.,  or  in  some  regiments  Gd,  for  the  use  of  the 
cats ; and  this  charge  is  regularly  entered  in  a soldier’s  monthly 
account,  thus — “Drum-Major’s  charge,  6d.”  Should  a soldier 
complain  of  the  charge,  which  he  sometimes  does,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  Drum-Major  offers  to  present  him  with  the  cat  or  cats 
which  had  been  employed  in  punishing  him ; and  this  proposal 
generally  puts  an  end  to  the  business.  I have  heard  only  of  one 
instance  in  which  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  took  place.  In 
the  — Regiment,  serving  in  Ceylon,  each  soldier  who  was  flogged 
was  charged  a shilling  for  the  use  of  the  cats.  Several  men  of 
one  Company  claimed  the  cord  for  which  they  had  thus  paid : 
their  claim  was  at  once  allowed,  but  the  Captain  of  the  Company 
insisted  upon  having  the  cats  inspected  regularly,  along  with  their 
other  necessaries.  This  practice  was  continued  until  another 
Captain  joined  the  Company,  who  permitted  them  to  be  thrown 
away. 

In  the  Indian  army  the  cord  required  for  cats,  used  to  be 
furnished  by  indent  (requisition)  from  the  public  stores.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  punishment 
of  whipping  was  inflicted  by  means  of  rods,  not  with  cats,  and 
that  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  instruments  of 
punishment,  and  a remuneration  to  the  floggers,  were  defrayed  by 
Government,  by  means  of  a contingent  bill.  At  what  time  cats 
began  to  be  used,  and  when  it  became  customary  to  assess  the 
flogged  to  pay  for  cord,  I have  not  learned. 

Rods  are  still  employed  for  flogging  or  whipping  in  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Russian  armies.  In  the  Austrian  service  a Colonel 
in  command  may,  without  a court-martial,  order  fifty  blows  to  be 
given,  a Major  forty,  and  at  all  times  the  Captain  of  a company 
may  inflict  twenty-five  blows.  \ The  rod  or  stick  employed,  which 
should  be  hazel,  is  not  to  be  thicker  than  the  bore  of  a musket, 
and  it  is  to  be  without  knots.  The  delinquent  is  laid  over  a drum 
or  bench,  and  the  blows  arc  given  on  the  breech  by  two  Corporals, 
one  on  each  side.  Whipping  is  not  to  be  inflicted  upon  a de- 
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linquent  without  his  clothes  on,  and  not  with  the  point,  but  with 

• the  full  length  of  the  rod. 

In  the  Prussian  military  service  any  Commanding  Officer  may 
inflict  corporal  punishment  on  a soldier  degraded  to  the  second 
! class,  to  the  amount  of  tliirty  stripes  of  the  cane,  or,  if  they  belong 
to  sections  already  under  punishment,  forty  stripes,  in  military 
form.  The  prisoner  is  not  undressed,  but  keeps  his  shirt  and 
working-jacket  on  during  the  infliction  of  the  lashes.  The  punish- 
'tnent  is  inflicted  with  small  canes,  by  a non-commissioned  officer, 
and  never  in  public,  but  in  a separate  place,  such  as  the  guard- 
iroom  or  barrack,  and  in  presence  of  his  comrades.  It  deserves  to 
'be  noticed  that,  with  respect  to  minor  punishments,  it  is  strictly 

• enjoined  that  every  precaution  be  taken  not  to  injure  a delinquent's 
! feelings  of  honour. 

In  1844,  the  Prussian  Government  promulgated  a new  penal 
code  for  the  army,  composed  of  287  articles.  The  schlague  (the 
application  of  the  stick  or  cane  to  delinquents)  is  mentioned  in  the 
mew  code,  but  with  certain  restrictions,  calculated  to  render  its 
i use  less  frequent. 

Whipping  is  not  employed  in  the  Russian  army,  except  in  the 

• case  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  who  do  not  belong 
(to  the  class  of  Nobles.  For  grave  offences  the  Commanding 
•Officer  of  a corps  may  order  a man  to  be  whipped  to  the  extent 

of  twenty  blows,  but  only  par  le  moyen  tie  verges  (switches). 

These  punishments  are  severe,  but  fortunately  are  restricted 
in  amount,  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  power  of  military  judges 
to  award  and  inflict  penalties  being  highly  necessary.  The 
policy  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  this  respect  deserves  the  imitation  of 
all  legislators.  By  this  law,  when  a man  was  found  “worthy  to 
to  be  beaten"  the  judge  might  sentence  him  to  receive  a certain 
number  of  stripes,  according  to  the  character  of  the  offence,  but 
the  number  was  never  to  exceed  forty. — (I)eut.  xxv.,  3.)  The 
importance  of  such  a restriction  is  obvious.  Among  the  Romans, 
delinquents  were  sometimes  flogged  to  death,  there  being  no 
limitation  to  the  number  of  blows  which  might  Ik;  inflicted.  The 
maximum  of  the  Athenian  punishments  was  fifty  stripes.  The 
Jews  fixed  the  practical  maximum  at  thirty-nine  stripes;  and 
hence  we  read  of  “forty  strips  save  one”  in  the  New-  Testament — > 
(2  Cor.  xi.,  24.)  The  punishment  was  inflicted  with  a cat  or 
scourge,  with  three  tails  or  thongs  of  leather,  thirteen  strokes  of 
which  counted  as  thirty-nine,  which  “might  not  be  exceeded.” 

The  usual  mode  of  inflicting  punishment  is  on  the  back  of  a 
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delinquent ; but  during  the  last  war,  it  was  very  common  to  flog 
also  upon  the  breech.  Sometimes  the  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
the  breech,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  painful,  at  other 
times  to  render  it  more  disgraceful,  and  occasionally  with  the  view 
of  saving  the  hack,  when  the  skin  was  inflamed,  or  otherwise  un- 
sound, from  repeated  punishments.  Sometimes  a man  was  flogged 
on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  both  the  hack 
and  breech  being  unsound  from  former  inflictions,  and  con- 
sequently very  liable  to  tedious  ulceration.  In  one  regiment  it 
was  customary  for  a time  to  give  twenty-five  lashes  alternately 
on  the  hack  and  breech.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  another 
corps  used  to  order  a man  to  receive  twenty-five  lashes  on  one 
shoulder,  and  then  twenty-five  on  the  other ; a similar  plan  being 
adopted  with  the  breech,  twenty-five  lashes  being  inflicted  by  a 
left-handed  drummer  upon  the  left  buttock,  and  twenty-five  by  a 
right-handed  drummer  on  the  right.  This  amount  was  frequently 
inflicted  on  a march,  the  delinquents  being  obliged  to  carry  their 
knapsacks  after  the  punishment.  Flogging  on  the  breech  is  more 
painful  than  on  the  hack,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
sensibility  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body. 

At  what  time  it  became  customary  for  medical  officers  to  he 
present  at  the  corporal  punishment  of  flogging  I have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  With  reference  to  the  duty  of  a medical  officer 
on  such  occasions, — “it  is,”  says  Dr.  Hamilton,  “his  business 
diligently  to  watch  over  the  sufferer ; for  should  the  punishment 
adjudged  prove  greater  than  it  is  his  opinion  the  delinquent 
can  bear,  without  hazard  of  his  life,  he  has  authority  to  stop  the 
drummers  (the  executioners)  at  any  period  of  it,  and  order  him 
to  he  taken  down.”  In  another  part  of  the  work  he  says  it  is 
the  duty  of  a surgeon  to  “ watch  the  suffering  delinquent  atten- 
tively, to  order  him  from  the  halberts  whenever  he  is  thought  in 
danger , whether  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  be  altogether 
executed  on  him  or  not.  In  this  the  Commanding  Officer  has  it 
not  in  his  power  to  control  him,  if  he  thinks  it  expedient  to  assert 
his  right  of  opinion  and  authority .”  The  Doctor's  opinion  in  this 
matter  may  be  doubted.  The  usage  of  the  service  has  long 
rendered  it  necessary  for  a medical  officer  to  be  present  when  a 
man  is  punished ; hut  I am  not  aware  of  any  authority  by  which 
he  would  he  warranted  in  assuming  any  practical  control  in  the 
business.  A medical  officer  is  ordered  to  be  present,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  this  anomalous  duty;  hut  hitherto  no  official 
instructions  have  been  issued  to  regulate  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
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functions.  According  to  the  usage  of  the  service,  his  duty  seems 
to  be  two-fold : — 1st,  to  see  that  a delinquent  does  not  escape  any 
part  of  his  punishment  by  simulating  disabilities  ; 2nd,  to  see  that 
a man  is  not  permanently  disabled,  or  his  life  endangered,  by  the 
punishment.  To  use  the  language  of  a late  Judge- Advocate- 
General,  Sir  Charles  Grey,  the  medical  officer  is  not  present  for 
the  purpose,  of  assuaging  pain  and  relieving  suffering,  but  to 
ascertain  the  extreme  limit  of  human  endurance. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  duty,  when  a medical  officer  observes 
any  symptoms  arise  during  the  punishment,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
indicate  the  expediency  of  suspending  the  infliction,  it  is,  by  the 
usage  of  the  service,  his  duty  to  approach  the  Commanding  Officer, 
and  to  respectfully  recommend  that  the  punishment  be  suspended. 
The  Commanding  Officer  usually  directs  the  man  to  be  forthwith 
taken  down.  But,  as  a Commanding  Officer  sometimes  asks  the 
surgeon  whether  the  delinquent  is  not  able  to  bear  a greater 
number  of  lashes,  he  should  invariably  be  prepared  to  give  a 
suitable  answer.  A man  may  be  able,  in  all  probability,  to  endure 
a somewhat  greater  amount  of  punishment,  without  materially 
endangering  his  prospective  fitness  for  the  service ; but  it  may  be 
highly  inexpedient,  in  the  opinion  of  a medical  officer,  to  sanc- 
tion the  infliction  of  a punishment  to  the  utmost  verge  of  safe 
endurance. 

When  a soldier  has  received  the  punishment  awarded  to  him, 
or  when  the  Commanding  Officer  remits  part  of  the  sentence, 
he  is  released  from  the  triangles,  and  his  shirt  In'ing  loosely 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  he  is  marched  off  to  hospital.  Mere 
his  l»ack  is  dressed  by  being  covered  with  eloths  wetted  with 
n dilute  solution  of  the  sugar  of  lead.  The  dressings  are  kept  in 
their  place  by  means  of  a cloth,  technically  known  by  the  name  of 
a “saddle,"  and  sometimes  by  that  of  a “ wrestling  jacket.”  In 
Ceylon  and  the  peninsula  of  India,  punished  men  are  usually- 
dressed  with  plantain  leaves. 

In  cases  where  there  are  a considerable  number  of  men  to  lie 
punished,  or  when  time  is  very  limited,  two  triangles  are  sometimes 
put  up  in  one  square,  by  which  means  two  men  undergo  punish- 
ment at  the  same  time.  I have  seen  two  triangles  actively 
employed  in  the  square  of  a regiment,  and  I have  heard  of  three 
being  in  use  at  the  same  time.  Occasionally,  also,  punishment 
takes  place  at  night,  by  means  of  torchlight,  or  rather  by  the  light 
of  a lantern.  All  the  men  who  are  to  be  punished  are  usually- 
brought  into  the  square  at  one  time,  and  consequeutly  some  of  the 
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prisoners  have  to  endure  the  anguish  of  seeing  their  comrades 
undergo  a punishment  similar  to  that  which  is  awaiting  themselves. 
The  agony  of  the  prisoners  may  be  imagined.  Two  men  belonging 
to  — Regiment  were  brought  out  for  punishment,  one  a young 
lad,  the  other  comparatively  an  old  soldier.  The  lad,  who  was 
tied  up  first,  screamed  dreadfully,  by  which  the  old  soldier  was 
completely  unmanned ; and  while  the  Staff  of  the  regiment  were 
superintending  the  punishment,  he,  without  being  observed,  took 
a razor  from  his  pocket,  and  made  an  attempt  to  cut  his  throat. 
He  was,  however,  secured  before  he  effected  his  purpose,  and 
finally  recovered. 

A scene  of  another  kind  occurred  at  a punishment  parade  of 
the  — Regiment.  A soldier,  who  thought  he  was  harassed  by  a 

Lieutenant  W , committed  some  offence,  and  was  tried  by  a 

court-martial  in  Corfu.  When  brought  out  to  receive  the  punish- 
ment awarded,  he  drew  a bayonet  he  had  concealed  underneath 
his  watch-coat,  with  which  he  threatened  to  take  the  subaltern’s 
life ; and  although  he  injured  no  one,  beyond  his  menacing  attitude 
and  threats,  yet  he  was  tried  by  a general  court-martial  for  the 
capital  offence,  namely,  for  “ drawing,  or  offering  to  draw,  or 
lifting  up  a weapon  of  violence  against  his  superior  officer.”  He 
was  found  guilty,  and  suffered  death  by  being  shot. 

Instead  of  exciting  a disposition  to  resentment,  the  ignominious 
prospect  of  being  flogged  has  occasioned  individuals  to  commit 
suicide.  While  the  army  was  lying  at  Rangoon,  in  the  year 
1824,  two  privates  belonging  to  — Regiment,  somewhat  in- 
ebriated, met  General  in  their  wanderings..  They  pre- 

tended to  be  ignorant  of  his  rank,  and  would  not  salute  him. 
They  were  both  tried  by  a regimental  court-martial,  the  General 
himself  appearing  to  give  evidence  against  them.  Being  found 
guilty,  they  were  sentenced  to  receive  corporal  punishment. 
The  delinquents  were  fine  high-spirited  young  men,  and  though 
in  this  instance  they  had  grievously  offended  against  military  law, 
they  were  generally  well-behaved  soldiers.  On  the  morning  after 
the  court-martial,  at  an  early  hour,  the  regiment  paraded  for 
punishment.  The  triangles  were  placed,  and  the  drummers  stood 
by  them  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  but  no  prisoners  appeared.  Where 
are  they  ? was  asked  on  all  sides.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that 
one  of  them  had  shot  himself  during  the  night,  thus  preferring 
death  to  the  ignominy  of  a public  flagellation.  His  case  excited 
much  sympathy,  more  especially  as,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
General  Officer  who  brought  him  forward,  the  sentence  was  to 
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have  been  remitted ; but  the  result  of  a court-martial  is  not 
promulgated  till  the  regiment  is  assembled  on  parade  the  following 
day.  Such  is  one  of  the  mournful  examples  of  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lash. — (Captain  Doveton, 
Reminiscences  of  the  Burmese  li  ar.) 

When  I was  a subaltern  (says  General  Napier)  I then  frequently 
saw  600,  700,  800,  900,  and  1000  lashes,  sentenced  by  regimental 
courts-martial,  and  generally  every  lash  inflicted.  I have  heard  of 
1200  having  been  inflicted,  but  never  witnessed  such  an  execution.  I 
then  often  saw  the  unhappy  victim  of  such  barbarous  work  brought 
out  from  the  hospital  three  and  four  times  to  receive  the  remainder  of 
his  punishment,  too  severe  to  be  borne  without  danger  of  death  at  one 
flogging ; and  sometimes  I have  witnessed  this  prolonged  torture 
applied  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  adding  to  its  severity.  On  these 
occasions  it  was  terrible  to  see  the  new  tender  skin  of  the  scarcely- 
healed  back  again  laid  bare  to  receive  the  lash.  I declare  that, 
accustomed  as  1 was  to  such  scenes,  I could  not  on  these  occasions  bear 
to  look  at  the  first  blows  ; the  feeling  of  horror  which  ran  through  the 
ranks  was  evident, — and  all  soldiers  know  the  frequent  faintings  that 
take  place  among  recruits  when  they  first  see  a soldier  flogged. 

Some  men  evince  great  fortitude  during  punishment,  and  will 
endure  700  or  800  lashes  without  complaining.  I recollect 
attending  at  the  punishment  of  seven  men,  each  of  whom  received 
600  lashes  without  one  of  them  saying  a word.  Where  there  are 
a number  punished  at  one  time,  the  fortitude  of  individuals 
is  strongly  exercised  by  way  of  rivalry  ; and  those  who  liebave 
best,  or  evince  the  greatest  powers  of  endurance,  become  the 
heroes  of  the  day  : they  enjoy  a kind  of  triumph.  Hogging,  to 
be  useful,  should  not  lie  inflicted  on  a number  of  persons  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  infamy  of  many  resolves  itself  into  the  infamy 
of  none. 

Many  implore  for  a remission  of  their  punishment,  and  fre- 
quently exclaim,  “ Oh,  Colonel,  forgive  me  ! — oh,  Doctor,  take 
me  down,  and  I’ll  never  come  here  again ! five-and-twenty  are 
as  good  as  500 and  I must  say  that  I usually  entertained  a 
similar  opinion  with  the  delinquent.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
the  cause  of  all  human  corruptions  proceeds  much  more  frequently 
from  the  impunity  of  delinquents,  than  from  the  moderation  of 
punishments.  We  ought  to  make  a prudent  use  of  the  means 
which  nature  has  given  us,  to  govern  soldiers,  and  to  be  more 
anxious  to  inspire  good  morals  than  to  inflict  heavy  penalties. 
“//  ne  faut  pus,"  says  Marshal  Saxe,  “ que  les  chatimens  soient 
rudes ; plus  ils  seront  dour,  et  plus  promptement  v ous  remedies 
uux  aims.  ' Upon  witnessing  the  punishment  of  flogging,  it  is 
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impossible,  I think,  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  mili- 
tary law  and  military  usages  should  aim  at  economizing  pain,  by 
diffusing  the  largest  amount  of  salutary  terror,  and  thereby  as 
much  as  possible  deterring  from  crimes  at  the  smallest  expense  of 
corporal  infliction. 

In  general,  offenders  conduct  themselves  with  as  much  submis- 
sion and  propriety  while  they  are  undergoing  punishment,  as 
could  he  expected.  Sometimes  their  expressions  are  calculated 
to  excite  a smile.  “Oh,  Colonel,  take  me  down!”  saida  man 
of  the  — Regiment ; “ take  me  down,  I say,  for  God’s  sake ! ” 
After  being  silent  for  a short  time,  he  again  addressed  the  Colonel 
as  follows  : — “ I see,  Colonel,  that  you  do  not  intend  to  order  m6 
down.  I always  thought  you  were  a gentleman  until  now.”  The 
Colonel  was  a kind  man,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  implied  stain 
upon  his  character. 

Occasionally  a man  will  set  a whole  regiment  laughing,  in 
some  instances  apparently  from  intention,  and  in  others  from  sim- 
plicity. One  man,  after  imploring  the  intercession  of  a long 
catalogue  of  the  saints  in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar,  exclaimed, 
“ Oh,  son  of  David,  take  me  down.”  A smile  was  excited  in 
some  of  the  spectators  by  the  equivoque,  the  Commanding  Officer’s 
name  being  Davidson.  The  Colonel  observed,  that  there  is  no 
resisting  such  an  appeal,  and  ordered  the  punishment  to  cease. 

An  unfortuate  hat-man,  belonging  to  the  94th  Regiment,  when 
it  was  employed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  sentenced  to  be 
flogged.  He  bore  the  first  twenty-five  lashes  manfully,  and  made 
no  complaint,  but  when  the  second  drummer  commenced,  he  winced 
a good  deal,  and  soon  after  exclaimed,  in  the  genuine  Scotch 
dialect,  “ Crude  guide  us,  but  this  is  sair  work.”  Both  officers 
and  men  burst  into  a fit  of  laughing,  and  the  Major  who  com- 
manded lost  not  a moment  in  taking  the  man  down,  and  dismissing 
the  parade. 

During  the  time  a private  belonging  to  the  Artillery  was 
receiving  corporal  punishment,  he  begged  earnestly  to  be  for- 
given, and  frequently  called  upon  Major  D , the  Commanding 

Officer,  to  take  him  down.  The  Major  replied,  by  saying  that  he 
would  not  remit  one  lash  of  the  sentence  which  the  court-martial 
had  awarded  him.  “ It  is  always  with  reluctance,”  said  the  Major, 
“ that  I bring  a man  to  a court-martial ; and  even  at  this  moment 
I feel  as  much  pain  as  you  do.”  “Oh,  then,”  said  the  man, 
“just  come  and  take  my  place,”  apparently  implying  that  it  was 
inexpedient  for  both  to  be  suffering  punishment. 
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Some  men  appear  to  amuse  themselves  by  a kind  of  soliloquy 
while  they  are  receiving  punishment.  “I  think,”  said  an  old 
soldier,  belonging  to  the  — Regiment,  who  was  in  this  situation, 
“ that  when  I receive  the  present  sentence,  I shall  have  got  about 
12,000  lashes,  which  are  quite  enough,  and  1 do  not  intend  to 
come  here  any  more.”  This  man  was  soon  after  discharged. 

Some  men  convert  the  infliction  into  a source  of  amusement,  by 
the  discordance  of  their  remarks  with  the  pain  they  are  obviously 
enduring.  “ An  Irish  dragoon  who  was  brought  to  the  triangles, 
not  only  bore  the  lash  without  wincing,  but  between  each  round 
administered  by  successive  operators,  was  ready  with  some  absurd 
remark,  which  converted  the  whole  scene  into  a farce  rather  than 
an  example,  neither  officers  nor  men  being  able  to  preserve  their 
gravity.  Amongst  other  things  he  had  the  assurance  to  tell  his 
Commanding  Officer,  ‘ that  he  might  releast*  him,  as  he  had  now 
been  thrashed  to  his  satisfaction.’  He,  however,  reserved  his 
liest  stroke  for  tlie  last ; for  as  they  were  casting  him  off  from  the 
triangles,  he  turned  round,  and  with  a countenance  in  which  fun 
and  suffering  were  ludicrously  blended,  exclaimed,  ‘Ah,  you  may 
talk  of  tolmceo,  but  this  is  the  real  twist.’  ” — (JJfe  in  the  Ranks.) 

An  example  of  another  kind  may  be  stated.  A Captain  T , 

of  — Regiment,  had  a chere  amie  in  his  barrack-room,  and  one 
eveniug,  while  he  was  at  iness,  the  sentry  on  the  officer’s  quarters, 
seeing  no  immediate  probability  of  his  attention  being  occupied  in 
the  way  of  duty,  pulled  off  his  l>oots,  and  leaving  them  with  his 
musket  in  his  sentry-box,  proceeded  softly  to  visit  the  said  chere 

amie ; but,  unfortunately  for  him.  Captain  T left  the  mess  at 

an  unusually  early  hour  that  evening,  and  found  the  sentry  in  his 
room.  The  sentry  was  tried  by  a court-martial  for  leaving  his  post, 
and  sentenced  to  be  flogged.  When  he  had  received  about  one-half 
of  his  sentence,  he  cried  out  most  lustily,  “O  take  me  down, 
Colonel ; take  me  down,  and  give  the  rest  of  the  lashes  to  Captain 

T ; he  is  as  much  to  blame  as  I am  ; for  if  he  had  not  kept 

that  woman  in  his  room,  1 would  never  have  left  my  post.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  punishments  which  greatly 
excite  either  the  risibility  or  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators,  do 
no  good, — they  possess  little  or  none  of  the  deterring  principle. 

The  Commanding  < Mficer  of  a corps  may  remit  ail  or  any  part 
of  a sentence  which  has  been  awarded  by  a regimental  court- 
martial  ; but  he  is  not  warranted  in  remitting  any  part  of  the 
sentence  of  a man  w ho  has  l>een  tried  by  a district  or  general 
court-martial.  An  instance  happened  not  long  ago,  in  which  an 
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officer  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  to  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment directed  by  the  sentence  of  a district  court-martial ; and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  received  a very  severe  reprimand  from 
the  Horse  Guards. 

Punishments  should,  it  is  presumed,  be  regulated  by  equity 
and  utility.  A man  may  be  justly  sentenced  to  receive  corporal 
punishment,  but  a question  may  be  asked,  will  the  infliction  of  the 
sentence  be  useful  ? Anything  may  be  said  to  be  just  which  is 
conformable  to,  or  consistent  with,  established  enactment  or  usage ; 
but  the  exercise  of  indiscriminate  justice,  without  mercy  and 
without  humanity,  may  be  excessive  cruelty.  It  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  that  soldiers  should  conduct  themselves  with  strict 
propriety  while  they  are  enduring  the  pains  and  penalties  of  military 
law ; and  Commanding  Officers  are,  I believe,  in  general,  much 
disposed  to  overlook  some  want  of  military  decorum  in  their 
expressions  of  pain  and  suffering  under  such  circumstances.  But 
I am  well  aware  that  many  good  men,  and  excellent  Commanding 
Officers,  at  one  time  deemed  it  highly  expedient  to  appeal  to  the 
cat-o’ -nine-tails  upon  the  commission  of  every  offence,  however 
trivial,  and  under  whatever  circumstance  the  alleged  delinquency 
was  committed.  Colonel  C , who  commanded  the  — Regi- 

ment in  1808,  had  the  character  of  being  unwilling  to  bring  men 
to  the  halberts.  He  punished  much  by  solitary  confinement,  and 
a bread  and  water  diet,  the  ration  of  bread  allowed  being  very 
limited.  The  men  under  confinement  were  regularly  marched  out 
for  exercise  every  day,  under  the  charge  of  a non-commissioned 
officer.  On  one  occasion  it  was  discovered  that  a delinquent  had, 
against  orders,  purchased  a small  loaf,  for  which  offence  he  was 
tried  by  a court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  receive  300  lashes,  all  of 
which  were  inflicted  without  his  saying  a word.  But  upon  his 
being  taken  down,  he  addressed  his  Commanding  Officer  in  the 
following  words:  — “Colonel,  you  have  done  for  me;  and 
Doctor,”  said  he,  “you  also  have  done  for  me.”  The  utter- 
ance of  the  words  having  been  deemed  a serious  offence,  he  was 
forthwith  tried  on  parade  by  a drum-head  court-martial,  and 
sentenced  to  receive  300  lashes,  which  were  inflicted  before  the 
parade  was  dismissed. 

Soldiers  are  liable  to  be  severely  punished  for  using  reproachful 
words  towards  any  person  immediately  under  the  protection  of  a 
court-martial.  The  following  is  an  instance  exemplifying  the 
usage  in  such  cases,  extracted  from  Captain  Hough’s  Practice  of 
Courts-Martial , p.  456. 
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At  an  European  court-martial,  Gunner  Lowe,  of  the  2nd  company, 
1st  battalion  of  Artillery,  was  arraigned  upon  the  following  charge, 
namely  : — 

Charge. — With  having  said,  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  that  he 
did  not  consider  Lieutenant  Cameron’s  conduct  like  that  of  a 
gentleman,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  instant. 

18th  September,  1820. 

Finding , Guilty.  Sentence , 600  lashes. 

This  sentence  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings. 

Of  all  injustice,  that  is  the  greatest  which  is  perpetrated  under 
the  name  of  law,  and  of  all  sorts  of  tyranny  none  is  more  grievous 
than  the  forcing  of  the  letter  of  the  law  against  equity. 

Flogging  is  not  often  inflicted  on  a march,  although  some- 
times it  takes  place.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  3rd  bat- 
talion — Regiment,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1814,  had,  it  is  said, 
upwards  of  seventy  men  flogged  on  the  line  of  march  in  one  day. 

Corporal  punishment  has  been  inflicted  even  during  a conflict 
with  the  enemy.  I quote  from  Sergeant  Teesdale. 

The  — Regiment  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras. 
On  the  17th  June,  the  army  retreated,  and  on  the  line  of  march  two 
men  of  this  corps  fell  out  to  get  a drink  of  water.  They  were  ordered 
by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  I’icton,  to  be  marched  prisoners  with  the  rear- 
guard. General  Pieton,  in  riding  through  the  lines  on  the  1 8th,  about 
nine  o’clock,  saw  a man  of  the  same  regiment  discharge  a musket. 
The  General  sent  him  instantly  to  the  rear-guard,  and  gave  orders  to 
try  him  and  the  two  men  he  had  confined  on  the  retrograde  movement 
the  day  before,  and  flog  them,  notwithstanding  the  enemy’s  troops 
were  advancing  towards  us  at  the  time.  It  is  a fact,  that  when  the 
regiment  was  forming  square  for  the  court-martial,  a private  who  was 
frying  some  meat  in  a Frenchman’s  steel  jacket,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  the  day  before  from  Quatre  Bras,  lost  the  whole  of  his  mess 
by  a cannon  shot  that  alighted  close  to  his  newly-invented  culinary 
utensil,  filling  it  full  of  sand  and  dirt.  The  square,  however,  was 
formed,  and  the  three  men  were  tried  by  a drum-head  court-martial, 
and  flogged,  each  man  receiving  every  lash  of  his  sentence. 

One  of  the  men  was  shot  dead  in  the  field  within  two  hours 
after  he  was  flogged,  a second  was  wounded,  the  third  escaped. 
The  two  men  found  out  of  the  ranks,  were  punished  for  disobedience 
of  orders ; and  the  third  for  firing  off  his  comrade’s  musket,  the 
charge  of  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  rains,  and  whose  alleged 
motive  for  doing  so  was  to  render  it  serviceable. 

Corporal  Punishment  considered  u ith  reference  to  the  duty  of  a 
Medical  Officer. — I have  now  to  consider  the  punishment  of 
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flogging  in  the  army  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  a medical 
officer. 

A regulation  has  lately  been  introduced  into  the  service,  (1838,) 
which  directs,  that  before  a soldier  is  brought  to  trial  by  a court- 
martial,  he  is  to  be  examined  by  a medical  officer,  who,  if  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  in  a good  state  of  health,  and 
capable  of  undergoing  corporal  punishment,  or  imprisonment, 
solitary  or  otherwise,  will  grant  a certificate  according  to  the 
following  form : — 

I certify  that  No.  Private  of  the  Regiment,  is  in 

a good  state  of  health,  and  fit  to  undergo  corporal  punishment  or 
imprisonment,  solitary  or  otherwise,  and  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

Signature  of  the  Surgeon  or  ) 

Assistant-Surgeon.  / 

# 

Before  this  regulation  was  issued,  a medical  officer  did  not 
necessarily  know  that  a man  was  to  be  flogged  until  he  saw  him 
tied  up  to  the  triangles ; and  it  was  then  too  late  to  make  any 
enquiries  respecting  the  state  of  his  health,  or  whether  he  was 
fit  to  receive  corporal  punishment  or  not.  It  was  formerly  by 
no  means  unusual  for  a medical  officer  to  be  directed  to  attend  at 
the  punishment  of  a number  of  men  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing. 

To  certify  that  a soldier  is  fit  for  duty, is  sometimes  attended 
with  some  difficulty ; but  to  report  a man  to  be  able  to  undergo 
corporal  punishment  is  a measure  which  requires  still  more  careful 
consideration.  In  this  country  the  duty  in  question  is  comparatively 
easy  ; but  in  tropical  countries,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
valence of  disease,  every  man  is,  on  an  average,  two  or  three 
times  in  hospital  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  a regiment  will 
always  contain  a considerable  number  of  men  who  are  not  likely 
to  endure  the  punishment  of  either  flogging  or  imprisonment  with 
impunity.  The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  difficulty 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  execution  of  this  duty.  A soldier 
belonging  to  — Regiment,  serving  in  India,  was  sentenced  to  receive 
100  lashes,  a punishment  which  was  commuted  by  the  approving 
officer  to  imprisonment  for  a short  period.  The  man  had  been 
carefully  examined  by  a medical  officer  previously  to  trial,  who 
emitted  the  required  certificate  of  health  and  fitness  to  undergo 
corporal  infliction.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  this  man  was 
confined,  he  was  attacked  with  remittent  fever,  followed  by  delirium 
tremens,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Had  he  received  his 
sentence,  100  lashes,  there  is  some  reason  for  concluding  that  his 
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career  as  a soldier  would  not  have  been  long ; and,  perhaps,  the 
medical  officer  might  have  been  unjustly  inculpated. 

During  the  great  prevalence  of  endemic  or  epidemic  disease,  or 
when  symptoms  of  scurvy  or  ill-conditioned  sores  appear  among 
the  men,  it  may  be  highly  expedient  for  a medical  officer  to 
recommend  that  corporal  punishments  should  not  in  any  case  be 
inflicted. 

In  addition  to  the  general  health  of  a man,  I would  strongly 
recommend  a medical  officer  invariably  to  }>ay  much  attention  to 
the  state  of  his  mind.  Military  crimes,  such  as  desertion  and 
insubordination,  are  not  unfrequeutly  the  result  of  idiotcy,  weak- 
ness of  intellect,  or  partial  insanity,  a circumstance  of  much 
importance  in  the  administration  of  military  discipline,  and  one 
which  a medical  officer  would  require  carefully  to  investigate. 
Fictitious  madness  has  no  doubt  been  treated  as  real ; but,  what 
is  of  much  more  importance  to  ray  subject,  real  madness  has 
escaped  unobserved,  or  has  been  treated  and  punished  as  fictitious 
— a fearful  mistake  when  the  penalty  was  such  a punishment  as 
flogging.  With  the  view  of  illustrating  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  duty  of  a medical  officer,  l have  subjoined  a brief 
account  of  a melancholy  case,  with  which  I was  well  acquainted. 
Similar  instances  might  la;  quoted,  but  it  is  hoped  they  are  not 
necessary. 

Private  Charles  Louis,  — Regiment,  complained  during  the  month 
of  December  1820,  of  pain  in  the  loins,  stated  to  be  the  result  of  a 
sprain  received  in  the  preceding  July,  but  which  he  had  not  previously 
mentioned.  He  went  on  furlough  soon  after,  and  did  not  return  until 
the  24th  February,  1827,  when  he  continued  to  state  that  he  was 
unable  for  duty.  He  was  then  admitted  into  hospital;  his  appetite 
was  good,  the  other  functions  of  the  body  were  apparently  healthy,  and 
no  symptom  of  disease  could  be  detected.  He  was  in  general  remark- 
ably taciturn.  He  was  discharged  from  hospital,  but  would  do  no 
duty.  He  was  tried  by  a regimental  court-martial  for  disobedience  of 
orders,  which  sentenced  him  to  undergo  corporal  punishment ; and  on 
the  15th  March  he  received  175  lashes,  without  making  the  slightest 
complaint.  He  continued  to  refuse  doing  duty,  and  was  a second  time 
tried  by  a court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  confined  for  one  month 
in  a solitary  cell ; but  when  released  from  confinement  he  still  refused 
to  do  duty.  He  was  transferred  to  the  General  Hospital,  in  Dublin, 
on  the  30th  May,  where  he  remained  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cheyne 
until  the  12th  July,  when  he  rejoined  the  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged.  During  the  time  he  wras  in  Dublin  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  to  investigate  his  case  by  Dr.  Cheyne  and  other  medical  officers; 
but  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  disease,  either  physical  or  mental  was 
observed.  Shortly  after  Louis  joined  the  regiment,  symptoms  of  alien- 
ation of  mind  appeared,  which  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
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feigned ; but,  after  close  observation  for  a period  of  several  months, 
the  surgeon  was  satisfied  that  his  mind  was  unsound.  In  July  1827,  he 
was  again  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital,  Dublin,  in  consequence 
of  decided  mental  alienation,  and  during  the  year  1828  was  transferred 
to  the  Military  Asylum  at  Fort  Clarence,  where  he  expired  on  the 
26th  August,  1838. 

According  to  the  Articles  of  War,  “ any  soldier  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  malingering,  feigning,  or  producing  disease  or  in- 
firmity,” shall  “ be  liable,  in  addition  to  corporal  punishment,”  to 
any  other  punishment  which  the  court  may  be  competent  to  award. 
Medical  officers  are  doubly  responsible  in  cases  of  suspected  malin- 
gering : in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  usually  upon  their  evidence 
that  a soldier  is  convicted ; and  secondly,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
required  to  certify  that  he  is  fit  to  undergo  punishment.  Medical 
evidence,  in  regard  to  malingering,  has  seldom  any  better  foun- 
dation than  inference  or  presumption ; and  however  improbable 
the  allegations  of  a man  may  appear,  some  doubt  will  generally 
enter  into  the  mind  of  a medical  officer  in  regard  to  the  existence, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  alleged  disability,  of  which 
doubt  the  accused  should  have  the  benefit.  A medical  officer  may 
certify  that  a soldier  is,  in  his  opinion,  fit  for  duty,  although  it  is 
believed  he  will  rarely  consider  himself  warranted  to  swear  that  a 
man  is  not  suffering  more  or  less  under  physical  or  mental  disease 
— real  or  imaginary. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  alleged  malingerer  at  once  before  a 
court-martial,  I think,  with  Dr.  Cheyne,  that  a board,  consist- 
ing of  at  least  three  medical  officers  of  mature  experience,  would 
be  found  the  better  tribunal  in  the  first  instance,  and  upon  their 
decision  the  ultimate  measures  should  be  grounded.  It  is  easy 
to  infer  and  to  allege,  that  a soldier  is  fraudulently  feigning 
a disability ; but  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  prove  satisfac- 
torily that  he  is  not  more  or  less  affected  with  disease.  No 
person  should  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  malingering,  unless 
it  be  very  satisfactorily  established  by  skilful  and  impartial  testi- 
mony. A medical  officer  who  has  had  the  care  of  an  alleged 
malingerer,  and  who  has  reported  him  to  his  Commanding  Officer, 
may  have  so  far  identified  himself  with  the  accusation,  as  to  be 
somewhat  biassed  in  his  opinion  of  the  case ; and  consequently  a 
court-martial  will  be  required  to  estimate  the  weight  of  his  testi- 
mony, according  to  what  they  may  deem  its  real  value.  I repeat 
my  opinion,  that  no  man  should  be  punished  for  a delinquency  so 
difficult  to  appreciate  as  feigning  a disability,  but  upon  the  testimony 
of  two  competent  and  impartial  witnesses. 
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Numerous  examples  might  be  adduced  to  shew  the  caution 
which  should  lie  observed  before  a medical  officer  certifies  that  a . 
man  is  in  sound  health,  and  fit  to  receive  corporal  punishment. 

In  a regiment  of  native  infantry  (India)  a tent-pitcher  was  the  bearer 
of  a note  from  the  Adjutant  to  the  medical  officer,  a young  man,  stating 
that  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Commanding  Officer,  who,  as  well 
as  himself,  was  convinced  that  the  man  was  feigning  disability  in  order 
to  evade  duty ; that  they  sent  the  man  to  be  examined,  and  if  he  (the 
medical  officer)  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  the  tent-pitcher  was  to 
be  forthwith  flogged.  The  man  was  a strong,  hale,  stout-looking 
fellow,  but  with  a somewhat  heavy  expression  of  countenance.  He 
complained  merely  of  headache,  and  feeling  languid, — and  looked  the 
picture  of  health;  his  tongue  was  clean,  his  skin  was  cool,  but  his 
pulse  was  a little  lower  than  the  average.  The  medical  officer  wisely 
decided  that  further  enquiry  was  necessary,  and  the  Adjutant  was 
informed  that  the  man  was  not  well.  He  died  during  the  night, 
probably  from  apoplexy.  Medical  officers  are  well  aware  that  serious 
disease  may  be  impending,  without  being  indicated  by  any  external 
character  which  they  are  able  to  recognize  and  appreciate ; and  men 
who  appear  stout  and  well  may  be  very  ill,  although  they  cannot  state 
their  cases  clearly. — (Medico-  C hi  rurgical  lie  vine,  No.  79,  p.  75.) 

Colonel  Campbell  in  his  Excursions. , <£*c.,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  flogging  of  a suspected  malingerer  on  board  a 
transport,  which  will  shew  how  the  Articles  of  War  and  the  usages 
of  the  army  were  administered. 

Darby  Star,  a clean,  regular,  good-looking  soldier,  was  suspected  of 
being  rather  thy,  and  tried  by  a court-martial  for  feigning  disease.  It 
appears  that  the  principal  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  the  surgeon 
and  his  hospital  Sergeant.  Darby  was  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes, 
and  tied  up  to  the  grating  at  the  gangway  of  the  ship,  and  had  fifty 
lashes  inflicted  upon  him  in  an  amazing  short  space  of  time.  “Stop,” 
said  his  stem  commander;  “will  you,  Darby  Star, confess  that  you  are 
a malingerer ?”  Darby  was  speechless.  “Go  on;”  and  the  Drum- 
Major  wras  told  to  see  that  the  drummers  did  their  duty.  He  received 
twenty -five  lashes  more.  “Stop,  will  you  now  confess?”  In  a very 
weak  voice  Darby  protested  that  he  was  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn. 

“ Take  him  down.”  But  all  present  were  told  to  mark  their  Command- 
ing Officer's  words;  and  they  well  knew  his  word  was  never  broken. 

“ ^ master  Darby  Star,  shall  every  Monday  morning  receive  fifty 
of  the  500  lashes  to  which  you  are  sentenced,  until  you  acknowledge 
you  are  a malingerer.” 

This  address  resembles  in  some  respects  the  spirit  of  a torture 
warrant  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  the  following  are  two 
specimens.  Shortly  after  the  accessiou  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
Privy  Council  directed  two  prisoners  to  bo  examined  ; and  if  the 
men  should  persist  in  denying  the  fact,  they  were  “to  be  brought 
to  the  rack  and  to  feel  the  smart  thereof,  as  the  examiners,  by 
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their  discretions,  shall  think  good  for  the  better  boulting  out  of 
the  truth  of  the  matter.”  In  1565,  a letter  was  addressed  by  the 
Council  “ to  Lord  Scrope,  directing  him  to  deal  somewhat  sharply 
with  Nicholas  lleath,  to  the  end  that  he  should  declare  why  he 
wandereth  abroad,  and  if  he  will  not  be  plain,  to  use  some  kind  of 
torture  toward  him,  so  it  be  without  any  great  bodily  hurt.” 

Next  Monday  came  : Darby  was  almost  carried  up  from  below,  with 
scarcely  an  appearance  of  life  in  him,  his  back  by  no  means  healed, 
from  the  effects  of  the  punishment  he  had  received.  Without  further 
ceremony,  he  was  again  fastened  to  the  grating.  “ Drummers  do  your 
duty,”  sounded  in  Darby’s  terrified  ears.  I confess  I really  pitied  him ; 
his  appearance  deceived  me ; and  I knew  not  what  to  think.  Colonel 

D , however,  stood  determined  to  go  through  what  he  had  begun. 

During  the  infliction  of  twenty-five  more  of  the  lashes,  which  I noted 
with  an  unsteady  hand  (Colonel  Campbell,  the  narrator,  being  the 
Adjutant  of  the  corps),  Darby  called  out,  in  an  astonishingly  loud 
voice  for  so  sickly-looking  a wretch,  that  he  would  confess  anything  in 
the  wide  world  if  he  would  only  be  forgiven.  “Stop!  you  confess 
yourself,  then,  to  have  been  all  along  a malingerer?”  “O  yes!” 
groaned  Darby.  “ Speak  out,  Sir,  so  that  all  on  board  may  hear  you 
distinctly.”  “ 0 yes,  yes,”  roared  Darby.  “ Take  him  down.  Now, 
Sir,  you  must  convince  everyone  present  that  you  are  quite  recovered ; 
and  to  shew  that  you  really  are  so,  you  must,  as  an  old  dancing-master, 
instantly  give  us  a jig.”  A drummer  and  fifer  were  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  to  play  a tune ; and  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  Darby  got  on 
with  his  jig  in  first-rate  style. 

The  proof  of  imposture  in  this  case  depends  on  the  same  fallacy 
which  attends  any  confession  that  may  be  extorted  by  the  rack. 
Evidence  thus  obtained  is  a deceitful  and  dangerous  instrument ; 
for  many  persons  will  tell  any  kind  of  falsehood  rather  than 
undergo  the  torture.  Besides,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  every 
healthy  man  who  alleges  that  he  is  sick,  is  not  an  impostor;  he 
may  with  all  honesty  believe  that  he  is  suffering  under  disease, 
and  unable  for  duty.  Shortly  before  the  Revolution  of  1793,  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  suspended  two  Judges  from  their  office,  who 
had  ordered  the  execution  of  a man  for  the  alleged  murder  of  a 
woman,  proved  only  by  his  own  confession  under  torture, — the 
woman  being  discovered  alive  within  two  years  after  the  execution 
of  the  supposed  murderer. 

The  General  Regulations  of  the  Army  direct  that  “no  punish- 
ment is  to  be  inflicted  but  in  the  presence  of  a medical  officer  ;” 
but  hitherto,  so  far  as  I know,  no  instructions,  either  military  or 
medical,  have  been  issued  in  regard  to  his  duties  on  a punishment 
parade.  In  the  last  edition  of  Instructions  to  the  Surgeons  of 
Regiments , issued  from  the  War  Office,  (1st  February,  1845,) 
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the  duty  of  being  present  at  the  punishment  of  a soldier  is  not 
mentioned.  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  a medical  officer  when  he 
officially  attends  the  flogging  of  a soldier  ? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  I will  quote  a passage  from  an 
address  to  the  jury  by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald, 
on  the  trial  of  Colonel  Wall.  “ It  is  usual,”  said  his  Lord- 
ship,  “even  in  the  infliction  of  ordinary  punishments,  that  the 
assistance  of  surgeons  should  be  called  in,  when  the  punishment 
is  intended  at  the  outset  to  be  only  such  as  experience  shews  us  is 
never,  without  a very  singularly  unlucky  accident,  attended  with 
death.  The  medical  officer  is,  it  would  appear,  to  guard  the  life 
of  a delinquent  under  punishment,  so  that  the  army  may  not  lose 
the  services  of  a man  by  death,  or  by  being  permanently  disabled- 
In  the  execution  of  this  highly  important  duty  he  must  be  guided 
by  a knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  human 
body,  the  habits  and  duties  of  soldiers,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  regulations  and  usages  of  the  army.  A medical  officer  is 
presumed  to  divest  himself  of  any  opinion  he  may  entertaiu  in 
regard  to  the  delinquency  a man  has  committed,  or  the  sentence 
which  has  been  awarded  him ; his  duty  being,  in  the  first  place, 
to  prevent  the  man  from  escaping  punishment  by  feigning  indis- 
position ; and  secondly,  to  see  that  he  does  not  receive  such  a 
degree  of  injury  as  may  endanger  life,  or  disable  him  perma- 
nently for  the  duties  of  a soldier.  While  a surgeon  should 
invariably  lean  to  the  side  of  safety,  duty  requires  that  he 
ought  to  be  scrupulously  careful  not  to  unnecessarily  obstruct  the 
course  of  military  law — the  rules  and  usages  adopted  to  establish 
and  sustain  military  discipline.” 

A medical  officer  generally  takes  his  station  a few  paces  behind 
the  man  who  is  undergoing  punishment ; but  should  symptoms  of 
fainting  come  on,  he  sometimes  moves  towards  the  front  of  the 
sufferer,  so  as  to  see  his  face.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  I think,  to 
place  a man  in  a more  distressing  situation,  when  he  must 
frequently  witness  the  imploring  countenance,  the  speaking  eye, 
of  a gallant,  good-natured,  though  erring  old  soldier,  anxiously 
pleading  for  a remission  of  his  sentence — pleading,  I may  say, 
as  if  the  medical  officer  had  it  in  his  power  to  suspend  the 
punishment  at  his  discretion. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  being  present  at  a punishment 
parade,  a medical  officer  may  be  said  to  undergo  a professional 
trial.  Should  he  give  way  to  his  feelings,  and  unduly  interfere 
with  the  course  of  law,  he  may  incur  a serious  responsibility — the 
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disapproval  of  his  superiors.  On  this  subject  I may  quote  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  J.  Gordon  Smith,  who  served  for  a number  of  years 
in  the  12th  Dragoons.  “ Taking  a man  down,”  says  he,  “ who  is 
able  to  endure  the  award  of  a court-martial,  is  a thing  out  of  the 
medical  province.  I have  been  obliged  to  take  men  down  before 
the  infliction  of  100  lashes,  and  I have  seen  1000  well  laid 
on  without  injury  to  the  prisoner.  If,  after  touching  his  hat 
to  the  Commanding  Officer,  and  stating  that  in  his  judgment  the 
man  could  not  receive  any  further  punishment  at  that  time,  the 
punishment  should  be  persevered  in,  the  surgeon  would  be 
warranted  to  turn  away,  and  protest  that  he  cannot  be  responsible 
for  the  sequel.”  In  my  opinion,  a medical  officer  would  not,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  warranted  in  either  turning  or  going  awag, 
or  in  obtruding  any  protest  respecting  his  responsibility.  He  has 
so  far  performed  his  duty,  when  he  has  in  a respectful  manner 
recommended  that  the  punishment  should  be  suspended  ; but  he 
should  neither  leave  the  parade  nor  reiterate  his  recommendation, 
unless  the  Commanding  Officer  solicits  his  opinion. 

Formerly,  when  a medical  officer  obtained  the  character  of  being 
easily  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  a delinquent,  it  sometimes 
happened,  in  the  case  of  a man  being  sentenced  to  a considerable 
punishment,  that  another  medical  officer  was  ordered  to  attend  the 
execution  of  the  sentence — one  who  had  obtained  the  character  of 
not  being  so  easily  moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity.  Let  it 
always  be  recollected  that  the  execution  of  a sentence  is  usually 
entrusted  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  a regiment,  and  that, 
as  he  has  a direct  interest  in  the  preservation  of  its  discipline, 
and  is  commonly  the  person  who  has  brought  forward  the  delin- 
quent for  trial,  he  may  he  expected  to  entertain  a wish  that  the 
offender  should  receive  the  whole  infliction  to  which  he  has  been 
sentenced. 

We  learn  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  ( Evidence 
on  Military  Punishments,  Quest.  40,)  that  it  is  at  the  peril  of  a 
Commanding  Officer  to  order  the  infliction  of  a single  lash  after  a 
medical  officer  interferes  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  punishment. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  incurs  any  danger  by  so  doing, 
unless  death  is  the  result ; in  which  case  the  law  will,  I presume, 
throw  the  burden  upon  him,  the  law  implying  malice  where  the 
death  of  a fellow-creature  is  occasioned  by  any  one,  unless  a 
justifiable  cause  can  be  shewn  for  such  death.  Even  when  a 
medical  officer  does  not  interfere,  a Commanding  Officer  is  to  a 
certain  degree  responsible  for  the  result  of  the  punishment  lie 
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superintends.  In  the  notorious  case  of  Governor  Wall,  who  was 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Sergeant  Armstrong,  Mr.  Ferrick,  the 
Garrison  Surgeon,  who  was  present  when  Armstrong  was  punished, 
did  not  recommend  that  the  punishment  should  be  suspended. 
'Flie  outlines  of  this  case  may  be  briefly  stated,  in  as  far  as  regards 
the  duty  of  a medical  officer. 

On  the  10th  July,  1782,  Armstrong  was  flogged  at  Goree,  in 
Africa,  by  the  order,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Governor 
Wall.  He  was  flogged  by  negro  slaves,  and  the  instrument  used 
was  a rope,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  lie  received  800  lashes, 
and  walked  to  hospital,  which  was  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  parade-ground.  lie  died  on  the  15th  July.  The  punish- 
ment had  commenced  before  the  Surgeon  appeared  on  parade ; 
but  he  was  present  during  the  greater  part  of  the  infliction.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  “rather  severe  than  otherwise;”  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  think  at  the  time  that  it  was  worse  than  the  usual 
punishment ; and  according  to  his  evidence,  Armstrong  did  not 
make  more  noise  than  the  punishment  usually  excites.  It  oc- 
curred to  the  Surgeon,  during  the  infliction,  that  he  was  called 
upon,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty,  to  observe  upon  the  state  of 
Armstrong,  and  the  severity  of  the  infliction ; but  he  made  no 
such  statement  to  Governor  Wall.  The  Judge  was  unwilling  to 
permit  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  to  ask  the  Surgeon  why  he  did 
not  make  a representation  of  his  opinion  of  the  punishment  to  the 
Governor.  It  may,  I think,  be  inferred,  from  the  evidence  he 
gave,  that  he  was  intimidated.  He  was  then  about  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in  the  profession  only 
two  or  tliree  years. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
upon  this  trial,  expressed  the  following  sentiments: — 

I think  it  necessary  to  tell  you,  that  if  a punishment  is  inflicted, 
unusual  in  its  circumstances  either  as  to  quantity  or  the  instrument 
with  which  that  punishment  is  inflicted,  it  will  not  take  off  from  those 
who  inflict  that  punishment  a great  deal  of  responsibility.  * * * 

Notwithstanding  the  surgeon  attends,  and  notwithstanding  he  does  not 
interpose  and  make  representations  upon  it,  they  who  inflict  the 
punishment,  if  it  should  be  most  inordinate  in  its  quantity,  or  in  the 
manner  of  inflicting  it,  by  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  or  otherwise, 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  not  exculpate  themselves. 

Governor  Wall  was  tried  on  the  20th  January,  1802,  and  found 
guilty ; he  suffered  death  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

'Hie  officer  who  is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  a sentence  of 
corporal  punishment,  usually  complies  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
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medical  officer,  when  lie  recommends  that  a soldier  should  he  taken 
down  from  the  halberts.  Martinets  of  the  old  school  have,  how- 
ever, not  only  disregarded  the  suggestion  of  a medical  officer,  but 
even  reprimanded  him  for  his  interference  in  favour  of  a man  who 
was  undergoing  punishment.  I once  attended  a corporal  punish- 
ment, and  suggested  to  the  Commanding  Officer,  at  what  I con- 
sidered due  time,  that  the  punishment  should  be  suspended ; 
hut  no  attention  was  paid  to  my  recommendation.  The  follow- 
ing is  a remarkable  example  of  disregard  to  the  opinion  of  a 
medical  officer.  Dr.  G , Surgeon  to  the  — Regiment,  offi- 

cially attended  the  punishment  of  a soldier  in  an  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes.  When 

about  250  lashes  had  been  inflicted,  Dr.  G recommended 

that  he  should  be  taken  down  ; but  the  Commanding  Officer  lost 
his  temper,  and  censured  the  Surgeon  for  interfering  ; he  at  the 
same  time  declined  to  suspend  the  punishment.  Nay,  more  ; while 
the  punishment  was  going  on,  he  continued  to  reprimand  the 
medical  officer  for  interfering,  and  finally  ordered  the  Adjutant  to 
put  him  under  arrest,  which  was  done,  and  he  remained  under 
arrest,  until,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal  to  the  General  Officer, 
through  the  principal  medical  officer,  he  was  liberated,  having 
been  confined  for  about  ten  days. 

A medical  officer,  who  is  officially  present  at  a military  punish- 
ment, is  placed  in  a most  unenviable  situation,  being  in  some 
measure  held  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  the  injury  thereby 
inflicted,  which  is  obviously  unjust,  inasmuch  as  the  punishment 
is  too  uncertain  in  its  operation  for  any  one  to  ascertain  the 
boundaries  of  danger.  Moral  feeling,  age,  strength,  nervous 
irritability,  climate,  previous  disease,  organic  defects,  and  other 
circumstances,  many  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
most  skilful  and  the  most  careful  to  detect,  may  render  a punish- 
ment fatal,  which  had  been  intended  to  be  but  moderate  or 
lenient.  No  medical  officer  can  answer  either  for  the  immediate 
or  ultimate  consequences  of  this  species  of  corporal  punishment. 
Inflammation  of  the  back,  or  general  fever,  may  occur  after  a very 
moderate  infliction,  which  may  terminate  fatally,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  diligence  and  attention  on  the  part  of  a well-informed 
conscientious  surgeon. 

Every  officer,  upon  becoming  a member  of  a court-martial, 
swears  that  he  will  duly  administer  justice  according  to  the  rules 
and  Articles  of  War,  without  partiality,  favour,  or  affection,  and 
he  further  adds,  “ If  any  doubt  shall  arise,  which  is  not  explained 
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by  the  said  Articles  or  Act,  then  according  to  my  conscience,  the 
best  of  my  understanding,  and  the  custom  of  tear  in  like  cases." 
A medical  officer  who  is  present  at  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment enters,  I presume,  virtually  into  a similar  engagement, 
namely,  to  do  his  duty  impartially,  and  in  the  absence  of  specific 
instructions,  to  he  guided  “ according  to  his  conscience , the  best  of 
his  judgment,  and  the  custom  of  tear  in  like  cases'  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  may  be  asked  why  should  medical  officers  bear  a 
heavier  responsibility,  when  untoward  circumstances  follow  cor- 
poral punishment,  than  the  members  of  the  court-martial  by  which 
the  sentence  was  awarded  ? 

With  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  medical  officers,  I may 
here  advert  to  two  remarkable  examples,  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing that  they  should  he  particularly  careful  in  regard  to  the  duty 
of  attending  the  execution  of  a sentence  of  corporal  punishment. 
Two  men  belonging  to  the  — Regiment,  stationed  in  Demerara, 
made  an  attempt,  in  1823,  to  escape  in  a boat  to  the  Spanish 
main,  and  having  been  pursued,  fired  upon  the  party  sent  in  quest 
of  them.  They  were,  however,  ultimately  captured,  and  being 
tried  by  a general  court-martial,  were  each  sentenced  to  receive 
1000  lashes.  Before  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  were 
confirmed  by  the  General  Officer  at  Barba  does,  the  regiment  was 
transferred  to  St.  Vincent’s.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  the 

regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  L , who  appears  also  to  have 

been  the  senior  officer  in  St.  Vincent’s,  determined  upon  carry- 
ing the  sentence  into  effect  regimentally,  instead  of  u[K>n  a 
garrison  parade,  when  a Staff  Surgeon  would  have  been  directed 
to  attend.  'Hie  regiment  was  then  under  the  medical  charge  of 

Assistant-Surgeon  F , who  attended  the  punishment.  On 

the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  men  were  to  he  punished,  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  was  reported  sick,  and  the  command  of  the 

parade  devolved  upon  Captain  A . The  punishment  was 

carried  into  effect  on  the  5th  February,  1824,  and  each  delin- 
quent received  the  whole  amount  of  his  sentence,  namely,  1000 
lashes. 

Three  other  men  were  punished  at  the  same  time.  Both  of 
the  men  in  question  died,  the  first,  on  the  7th  February,  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  collapse;  the  second,  on  the  14th. 
after  a fit  of  ague ; sloughing  commenced  on  the  1 2th,  and  by 
the  following  day  the  whole  of  the  hack  and  loins  had  become 
involved.  The  backs  of  the  men  were  not  much  cut.  Both  of 
them  had  been  previously  delinquents,  and  they  were  sentenced 
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to  remain  for  life  in  the  West  Indies,  in  which  station  they  had 
served  nearly  twenty  years.  The  other  three  punished  men  did 
well. 

The  fatal  issue  of  the  above  cases  having  been  reported  by  the 
Staff  Surgeon  at  St.  Vincent’s  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals 

at  Barbadoes,  he  forthwith  officially  recommended  that  Mr.  F 

should  be  removed  from  the  army.  He  stated  in  his  communica- 
tion, that  although  1000  lashes  may  be  awarded  by  a general 
court-martial,  it  is  never  expected  that  the  whole  should  be  inflicted 
in  a warm  climate  ; and  that  to  stand  by  and  see  1000  lashes 
inflicted  on  men  who  had  served  long  in  a tropical  climate,  evinced 
great  want  of  feeling  and  judgment ; it  betrayed,  he  added,  neglect 
or  ignorance,  or  both,  to  a considerable  degree. 

The  Inspector-General  admitted  that  Mr.  F ’s  former  ser- 

vices and  character  were  creditable,  and  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
unfair  to  dismiss  him  for  what  he  might  call  an  error  in  judg- 
ment ; but  still  the  Inspector  thought  it  right  to  do  so,  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  committing  a similar 
error.  It  seems  never  to  have  struck  him  that  by  admonishing 

and  instructing  Mr.  F , he  might,  in  all  likelihood,  have  as 

effectually  obviated  a similar  untoward  result,  as  by  dismissing 
him  from  the  service. 

Mr.  F was  ordered  to  proceed  to  England,  there  to  await 

the  decision  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  during  the  month  of 
June,  1824,  he  was  removed  from  the  service. 

Mr.  F having  been  dismissed  without  being  heard  in  his 

own  justification  before  a court-martial,  I take  leave  to  subjoin  the 
following  desultory  observations. 

No  one  doubts  the  right  of  the  King  to  dismiss  any  of  his  officers 
from  the  service,  without  offering  any  motive  except  his  own  will ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  power  may  be  used  without 
sufficient  examination,  and  consequently  without  that  thorough 
understanding  of  a case  which  cannot  be  otherwise  obtained,  except 

by  fully  hearing  all  parties.  Mr.  F had  entered  the  service 

in  1815,  and  remained  an  FIospital-Assistant  until  May  1822, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Assistant-Surgeon,  and 
attached  to  the  regiment  in  question.  An  officer  of  the  rank  of 
Hospital-Assistant  was  seldom  required  to  be  officially  present  at 

a punishment  parade,  and  as  Mr.  F may  not  have  joined  the 

regiment  more  than  a few  months,  when  he  was  present  at  the 
punishment  of  the  above-mentioned  two  men,  he  may  perhaps  have 
had  little  or  no  practical  experience  of  the  duties  of  a medical 
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officer  when  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted.  The  duty,  in  fact, 
may  have  been  quite  new  to  him,  and  hitherto  no  instructions  have 
been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  novices  in  that  important  branch 
of  a medical  officer’s  duty.  He  was  no  doubt  present  officially 
when  the  two  men  were  punished,  which  punishment  unfortunately 
proved  fatal  in  both  cases  ; but  although — 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  surgeon  who  is  present  at  a military 
execution  is  responsible  for  its  consequences,  this  is  not  legally  true, 
ami  it  is  physiologically  impossible : the  punishment  is  too  uncertain  in 
its  operation  to  allow  of  any  medical  officer  ascertaining  the  boundaries 
of  danger.  * * * * jq0  glirgeon  can  answer  either  for  the 

ultimate  or  immediate  consequences  of  this  species  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. He  may  indeed  err  on  the  safe  side  by  interposing  as  early  as 
possible,  but  there  is  no  criterion  by  which  he  may  be  guided  in 
forming  an  absolute  opinion  on  the  danger  or  safety  of  the  punishment. — 
{Paris  and  Fonblanque,  vol.  iii.,  p.  149.) 

Let  a medical  officer  bear  in  mind,  whatever  his  sentiments  may  be 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  punishment,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  case;  and  if  the  prisoner  is  able  to  endure  the 
award , he  has  no  business  to  stop  the  course  of  law  or  justice.  If  he 
gives  way  to  his  feelings  once  or  twice,  he  will  find  himself  unpleasantly 
situated,  unless  he  can  shew  satisfactory  cause  for  his  interference. — 
(Dr.  J.  Gordon  Smith,  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  403.) 

A medical  staff  officer  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  Commanding  Officer  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  was  too 
ready  to  recommend  suspension  of  corjioral  infliction,  came  to  l>c 
considered  in  some  degree  a nuisance  on  the  station.  lie  was 
ultimately  removed  to  another  garrison,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  thought  an  impediment  to  the  service.  I have  elsewhere 
stated,  that  medical  officers  whose  feelings  were  easily  excited 
at  a corporal  infliction  were  sometimes  temporarily  superseded, 
and  others,  deemed  more  efficient,  directed  to  attend.  It  may 
also  be  stated,  that  some  authorities  allege,  that  large  punish- 
ments have  been,  and  by  implication  may  be,  inflicted  with  im- 
punity. “I  have  seen,”  says  Dr.  Gordon,  “1000  lashes  received 
without  complaint,  and  the  back  healed  so  rapidly  that  in  about  ten 
days  the  patient  was  dismissed  cured.”  He  adds  also,  that  “the 
apprehension  which  prevails  as  to  the  risk  and  cruelty  of  corporal 
punishment  is,  in  a great  measure,  imaginary.”  Such  statements, 
made  by  an  old  experienced  officer,  arc  calculated  to  induce  an 
officer  but  little  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  duty  to  consider 
the  infliction  of  a sentence  of  1000  lashes  as  attended  with  little 
danger. 

The  fact  is,  as  Sir  diaries  Napier  states,  that  medical  officers 
are  placed  in  a most  unfair  and  jierilous  position ; the  danger  to 
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which  the  life  of  the  culprit,  and  the  commission,  or  life,  of  the  sur- 
geon are  exposed,  being  a powerful  objection  to  corporal  punish- 
ments. Whether  the  medical  officer  leans  to  the  side  of  lenity, 
or  to  what  is  considered  severity,  he  is  liable  to  be  blamed ; and 
there  is  no  well-defined  line  between  these  extremes,  by  which  he 
may  he  guided  in  the  conscientious  execution  of  his  duty.  A 
man’s  ultimate  efficiency,  or  life,  may  be  endangered  by  the 
infliction  of  a comparatively  small,  as  well  as  by  a large  punish- 
ment ; and  it  may  be  stated,  as  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  fatal 
cases  on  record  have,  in  most  instances,  been  the  result  of  very 
moderate  inflictions,  some  even  under  200  lashes. 

I will  conclude  my  notice  of  this  case  by  observing,  that  if 

Mr.  F had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence  before  a court- 

martial,  he  might  have  been  still  a medical  officer.  He  had  no 
rule  for  his  guidance  hut  the  common  practice,  which,  in  all 
probability,  he  followed  according  to  his  limited  experience,  and 
the  best  of  his  judgment ; under  such  circumstances  it  is  humbly 
submitted,  whether  an  individual  instance  of  alleged  error  of 
judgment  ought  to  be  selected  for  punishment,  unless  it  covdd  be 
shewn,  that  it  was  more  heinous  than  those  which  wrere  commonly 
overlooked. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  it  was  never  intended  to  inflict  1000  lashes 
in  a warm  climate,  for  what  purpose  was  such  a sentence  awarded  ? 
The  intention  of  the  court-martial  is  known  only  by  the  sentence 
they  pronounce  ; a medical  officer  has,  at  any  rate,  no  other 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it.  lie  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining  their  unofficial  opinion,  so  as  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
guided  by  it  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  upon  a punishment 
parade.  When  the  Code  Penal  was  under  discussion,  it  is  stated 
that  Napoleon  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  laws  ought  to  he 
concise,  and  leave  much  latitude  to  the  judges  and  the  Government 
in  the  application  of  the  penalty,  “because,”  said  he,  “ men  had 
feelings  of  compassion  unknown  to  the  law.”  The  members  of 
courts-martial  always  had  abundance  of  “latitude;”  but,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties  as  judges,  how  often  did  their  arbitrary 
sentences  evince  a want  of  the  “feelings  of  compassion,”  a dis- 
regard of  the  principles  of  equity  and  utility,  which  should  regulate 
the  infliction  of  all  punishments. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  tragedy  in  question  were,  first,  the 
vicious  system  which  then  prevailed,  of  fixing  no  limits  to  the 
sentences  of  general  courts-martial ; and  secondly,  to  the  barbarous 
usage  of  awarding  punishments  which  were  obviously  calculated  to 
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endanger  life.  As  it  appears  to  have  been  deemed  expedient  to 
sacrifice  one  of  the  individuals  concerned,  upon  the  altar  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  not  clear  to  me,  that  the  Assistant-Surgeon  had  any 
very  peculiar  claims  to  be  selected  as  the  victim.  Since  the  above 

was  written,  I have  been  informed  that  Mr.  F never  attended 

a punishment  parade  at  the  head -quarters  of  the  regiment  of 
which  he  was  Assistant-Surgeon,  until  the  5th  February,  1824, 
the  day  when  the  two  delinquents  in  question  were  punished. 

Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  a medical  officer,  who  is  anxious  to 
perform  his  duty  correctly  on  a punishment  parade,  to  seek  for 
information  and  guidance  ? This  branch  of  his  duty  is  not 
practically  taught  in  public  hospitals,  and  he  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  acquire  the  requisite  information  by  instinct,  or  from 
works  not  in  existence.  Captain  Basil  Ilall  observes,  that  the 
tendency  of  strict  discipline,  such  as  prevails  on  board  ships  of 
war,  and,  I may  add,  in  the  army,  where  almost  every  act  of  a 
man’s  life  is  regulated  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  is  to  weaken 
the  faculty  ot  independent  thought.  This  partial  surrender  of 
moral  agency  is  not  confined  to  the  purely  military  branch  of 
the  array ; it  extends,  occasionally,  to  the  different  ranks  of  the 
medical  department,  and  what  effect  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
an  imperious  superior  may  have  on  the  judgmeut  and  discretion 
of  a medical  officer,  young  in  years,  limited  in  experience,  and 
without  much  firmness  of  purpose,  1 leave  my  readers  to  form  an 
opinion.  Instructions  upon  this  subject,  to  be  effectual  and  uniform, 
should  emanate  from  authority,  and  ought  to  comprehend  the 
duties,  not  only  of  the  military,  but  also  of  the  medical  branch  of 
the  serv  ice.  Unofficial  recommendations  or  suggestions  would  do 
little  or  no  good. 

The  other  example  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Hamilton’s  Duties 
of  a Regimental  Surgeon  considered,  Second  Edition , 171)4, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 

Should  a man  (says  the  Doctor)  die  in  consequence  of  over-punish- 
ment, 1 am  certain  the  Surgeon  might  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  country 
for  his  life.  Such  an  accident,  some  years  ago,  did  unfortunately  happen 
in  a regiment  quartered  in  the  West  of  England,  where  a man  died  in 
consequence  of  punishment.  The  Surgeon,  too  easily,  yielded  up  his 
prerogative,  and  forgot  he  was  responsible,  until  his  country  called 
upon  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct  He  was  tried  at  the  succeeding 
assizes  for  the  county,  and  though  acquitted,  from  several  circumstances 
that  appeared  in  his  favour,  yet  he  never  spoke  on  the  subject  without 
considerable  emotion,  as  1 know,  from  my  acquaintance  with  him  after- 
wards; it  cost  him  not  only  much  anxiety  of  mind,  but  great  expense, 
and  the  hazard  of  his  life.  An  enraged  multitude  sought  him  in  every 
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corner ; but  a precipitate  flight  to  another  kingdom  prevented  them 
from  discovering  him.  Had  he  been  found  while  their  ferment  con- 
tinued, they  would  have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  not 
waited  for  the  verdict  of  a jury.  Happily  for  him  the  assizes  were  at 
several  months’  distance,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  had  time  to  cool, 
before  he  appeared  on  his  trial,  which  his  friends  thought  it  highly 
expedient  for  him  to  do. 

In  the  performance  of  their  duty,  with  respect  to  punishment, 
medical  officers  may  not  only  incur  the  heavy  penalty  of  being 
dismissed,  or  of  being  tried  by  the  civil  law  for  murder,  should 
a case  terminate  unfavourably  ; but  they  are  also  liable  to  the 
resentment  of  individuals.  Early  in  1828,  a private  belonging 
to  the  — Regiment  was  tried  and  flogged  for  desertion.  On 
being  untied  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand;  he  staggered  for- 
ward as  if  he  had  lost  his  sight,  and  his  features  were  fixed  and 
death-like.  He  gained  strength  as  he  proceeded,  and  cast  off  the 
proffered  arm  of  the  guard  that  conducted  him  to  the  hospital, 
lie  was  followed  by  the  medical  officer,  who  was  certainly  no 
favourite  with  the  men.  The  punished  man  saw  him,  and  stop- 
ping short,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him.  “ Doctor,”  said  he,  in  a 
composed  though  hollow  tone,  “ why  didn’t  you  order  me  to  he 
taken  down  before  I got  all  ? You  saw  I was  not  able  to  bear  it 
as  I used ; if  I was,  I would  not  have  expected  it.  You  didn’t, 
Doctor,  and  you  ought ; hut  if  you  saw  my  liver  through  my  bare 
ribs  you  would  not.  I know  you,  Doctor,  and  I would  have  you 
take  care  of  me.”  “Move  on,  men,”  said  the  medical  officer. 
“ Get  along,  Sir,  how  dare  you  speak  to  me  ?”  He  was  marched 
to  his  ward,  and  the  medical  officer  followed,  and  dressed  his  hack. 
“ All  right,”  said  he  ; “ lie  down  on  your  hack.”  The  words  had 
scarcely  passed  his  lips,  when  the  punished  man  jumped  from  the 
bed,  and  with  one  blow  knocked  him  senseless  to  the  other  side 
of  the  ward.  He  then  made  a rush  to  leap  upon  him,  hut  was 
seized  by  the  orderly  and  Hospital-Sergeant. 

“The  subject  of  the  above  case,  P.  O’N.,”  says  my  authority, 
who  served  in  the  same  regiment  with  him,  “from  being  looked  on 
as  a quiet,  sober,  well-conducted,  young  man — from  being  esteemed 
by  his  superiors  as  an  intelligent  and  respectable  non-commissioned 
officer,  was  literally  flogged  into  the  most  hardened  ruffian  that 
ever  wore  a red  coat.  He  abandoned  every  sense  of  self-respect, 
and  flung  propriety  and  good  conduct  to  the  winds,  as  if  they  were 
of  no  use  to  him — as  things  he  had  no  more  to  do  with.” 

The  most  common  events  that  happen  at  the  commencement 
or  during  the  early  stage  of  the  punishment  of  a man  by  flogging, 
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are  feigned  or  real  fainting  or  convulsions.  In  some  instances, 
the  simulations  of  fainting  or  convulsions  are  sufficiently  obvious  ; 
but  in  others,  the  causes  of  the  symptoms  are  by  no  means  free 
from  doubt.  Some  men  become  faintish  at  the  sight  of  the  tri- 
angles, even  before  they  are  tied  up,  apparently  from  a peculiar 
nervous  sensibility ; I say,  peculiar,  because  the  same  men  may 
conduct  themselves,  on  occasions  of  danger,  with  great  firmness 
and  self-possession.  I have  seen  a soldier  faint  upon  his  arm  being 
tied  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  bled — the  view  of  the  lancet  com- 
pletely unmanned  him.  Nay,  more ; the  mere  dread  of  the  de- 
grading punishment  of  flogging  appears  to  have  extinguished  life. 
A youth  who  had  just  left  the  plough-tail,  and  who  belonged  to 
the  army  of  reserve,  was  selected  to  do  duty  with  the  — Regiment, 
then  stationed  at  Plymouth.  On  his  slop  clothing  being  issued 
to  him,  he  found,  on  examination,  that  the  buttons  were  marked 
with  the  number  of  a regiment ; he  thought  that  if  he  wore  the 
coat,  with  the  buttons  in  question,  he  would  be  a regular  soldier, 
and  this  became  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  all 
persuasion  failed  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary.  His  conduct 
being  considered  next  to  mutiny,  he  was  tried  by  a court-martial, 
and  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes.  He  was  actually  tied 
up,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  flogged,  had  he  persisted 
in  refusing  to  wear  the  button.  The  calm  reasoning,  however,  of 

General , together  with  the  horrible  and  degrading  position 

in  which  he  was  stretched  out,  constrained  him  to  yield.  lie  was 
then  taken  down  from  the  triangles  without  receiving  a lash,  but, 
being  much  indisposed,  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
soon  after  expired. 

The  sight  of  punishment  has  sometimes  a remarkable  effect 
upon  young  officers  and  recruits,  which  is,  occasionally,  so  power- 
ful, as  to  produce  physical  weakness  and  fainting.  The  Com- 
missioners on  Military  Punishments  state,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  whether  this  effect  arises  from  disgust  or  terror ; but  they 
infer  “ that  such  circumstances  cannot  arise  without  a very  strong 
impression  being  made  upon  the  mind,  and  that,  from  that  im- 
pression, must  be  derived  a confident  hope  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
example  presented  to  the  eyes.”  The  “ confident  hope  ” of  the 
Commissioners  is,  I believe,  completely  fallacious.  The  failure  of 
physical  strength  in  commissioned  officers,  is  not  likely  to  arise 
from  terror  ; nor  does  it  appear  to  be  a salutary  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  men.  Fainting  is  often  produced  without  any  strong 
mental  conviction,  being  frequently  occasioned  by  a kind  of 
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instinctive  nervous  impression,  arising  from  a view  of  certain 
objects,  such  as  the  sight  of  blood,  of  a corpse,  or  a surgical 
operation.  The  feelings  may  be  affected  without  any  useful  or 
lasting  impression  ; for  example,  men  have  been  known  to  weep  at 
a tragedy,  who,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  were  noted  for  a ruthless 
disregard  of  their  duties,  or  the  feelings  of  others. 

As  a useful  hint  to  young  medical  officers,  I have  subjoined,  in 
detail,  an  instructive  case,  copied  from  Dr.  Bell’s  work  on  the 
diseases  among  soldiers  in  the  West  Indies. 

A private  soldier  in  the  5th  Regiment  had  been  repeatedly  sentenced 
by  a court-martial  to  be  punished  for  theft ; but  the  punishment  of 
flogging  had  always  been  changed  for  that  of  confinement,  as,  on  the 
instant  he  was  brought  to  the  halberts  he  was  attacked  with  con- 
vulsions ; and  the  medical  gentleman  who  attended,  thinking  it  not 
proper  that  in  those  circumstances  the  punishment  should  be  inflicted, 
the  man  was  released. 

lie  was  again  convicted  of  stealing,  and  again  sentenced  to  be 
flogged.  At  this  time  Dr.  Bell  attended  bis  punishment. 

These  convulsive  fits  (says  Dr.  Bell)  were  either  feigned  or  real ; 
but  in  either  case  it  was  deemed  proper  that  the  punishment  should  go 
on.  If  they  were  feigned,  the  pain  of  the  flogging  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  every  exertion  of  artifice ; and,  if  they  were  real,  it  appeared 
probable  that  severe  pain,  to  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed,  and 
the  operation  of  terror  on  his  mind,  at  the  time  the  fit  was  approaching, 
might  prevent  the  attack,  and,  by  breaking  the  habit,  might  prove  a 
useful  remedy.  I never  had  seen  him  in  any  of  these  fits ; but  I was 
informed  that  he  was  frequently  attacked  by  them  when  guilty  of  any 
irregularity,  and  consequently  was  sent  to  the  hospital  instead  of  the 
guard-house.  On  the  morning  of  his  punishment  I informed  him,  in 
presence  of  the  Sergeant  of  the  hospital,  and  of  another  person,  that  the 
Commanding  Officer  was  determined  to  inflict  every  lash,  although 
death  should  be  the  consequence,  and  that  I would  on  no  account 
interfere  in  having  him  taken  down.  He  was  told,  that  if  he  dared  to 
fall  into  fits,  the  Sergeant  and  my  servant  had  orders  to  burn  him  to 
the  bone  with  red-hot  irons,  wdiich  they  kept  ready  heated  for  the 
purpose  in  the  mess-kitchen,  at  the  door  of  which  lie  was  punished. 
While  the  drummers  were  tying  him  to  the  halberts,  I placed  myself 
opposite  to  him,  and  his  eyes  were  steadily  fixed  on  mine.  His 
countenance  -was  marked  with  the  strongest  symptoms  of  terror,  which 
was  not  lessened  by  turning  his  head  towards  the  door  of  the  kitchen, 
where  he  saw  a person  prepared,  as  he  thought,  for  the  purpose  of 
which  lie  had  been  informed.  He  firmly  believed  that  what  had  been 
threatened  would  be  executed.  The  punishment  went  on, — the  pain 
it  occasioned  was  almost  forgot  in  his  apprehension  of  that  which  he 
more  dreaded.  He  received  300  lashes;  and  while  1 remained  in  the 
regiment  I never  heard  of  his  being  attacked  with  any  convulsive 
disorder,  nor  of  his  being  tried  by  a court-martial  for  his  old  crime. 
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Dr.  Bell  leaves  the  nature  of  the  case  still  doubtful,  and 
concludes  with  the  following  expression — “ Whether  the  fits  were 
real  or  feigned,  impressing  the  mind  with  terror  produced  the 
effect  that  was  desired.” 

'Fhe  following  case  was  obviously  feigned : — A soldier  belonging 
to  the  — Regiment  was  brought  to  the  halberts  to  receive 
punishment.  He  became  apparently  convulsed  ; and  the  medical 
officer,  believing  he  had  been  attacked  with  epilepsy,  recommended 
that  he  should  be  taken  down.  He  was  again  brought  out  for 
punishment,  when  his  frame  became  greatly  agitated,  which  gave 
rise  to  a belief  that  he  again  suffered’ under  an  epileptic  paroxysm. 
A third  time  he  was  brought  to  the  halberts,  when  convulsions 
came  on.  The  medical  officer,  presuming  that  the  symptoms  of 
epilepsy  were  occasioned  by  fear,  was  proceeding  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  the  man  was  unfit 
to  receive  punishment,  when,  by  accident,  he  happened  to  look 
behind  him,  and  saw  the  eye  of  the  delinquent  watching  his 
motions,  This  circumstance  convinced  the  medical  officer  that 
the  symptoms  were  feigned,  and  the  delinquent  received  his 
punishment  without  further  delay. 

Pain,  but  especially  pain  which  is  inflicted  or  imposed  as  a 
chastisement,  frequently  excites  fainting,  or  deliquium  avimi ; and 
when  this  takes  place  it  becomes  highly  expedient  to  arrest  the 
infliction  of  punishment.  When  syncope,  or  fainting,  occurs 
during  a surgical  operation,  I believe  it  is  the  ordinary  usage  of 
surgeons  to  cease  operating  until  the  patient  is  restored.  But  a 
man  under  punishment  is  liable  to  a ]>artial  deliquium  animi,  or 
fainting,  during  which  it  has  been  recommended  (and  it  is,  I 
suppose,  usual)  to  permit  the  punishment  to  go  on  during  some 
seconds  of  impaired  sensibility.  In  the  slighter  cases,  therefore, 
of  deliquium  the  punishment  need  not  lie  interrupted ; indeed,  the 
stimulus  of  flagellation  frequently  restores  the  sufferer  to  himself. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deliquium  continues,  and  a man  cannot 
be  roused  in  a few  seconds,  if  he  perspires  much,  and  if  the  pulse 
at  the  temporal  artery  becomes  weak,  or  scarcely  perceptible,  be 
should  be  forthwith  taken  down. 

I never  considered  it  expedient  to  examine  the  irritability  of  the 
iris,  as  is  sometimes  recommended  in  doubtful  cases,  being  always 
satisfied  with  the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
above  symptoms.  Should  a man  recover  instantly,  the  medical 

officer  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  unnecessarily  cautious. 

imposed  upon,  in  fact.  This  conclusion  he  may  occasionally 
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expect,  but  not  often ; for  to  witness  the  flogging  of  a man  is,  I 
believe,  in  general  very  painful  both  to  officers  and  men, — the 
infliction  of  bodily  pain,  as  a punishment,  under  whatever  name 
the  operation  may  be  executed,  having  very  much  the  appearance 
of  torture ; consequently,  officers  in  general  are  pleased  to  see  the 
infliction  brought  to  a conclusion.  Some  officers,  who  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty  are  obliged  to  attend  punishment  parades, 
frequently  turn  their  eyes  from  the  sufferer,  and  obviously  shew, 
by  their  looks  and  gestures,  that  they  are  disgusted  with  the 
exhibition.  In  complete  fainting  the  delinquent  becomes  unable 
to  stand  erect,  the  muscles  of  his  limbs  lose  their  power,  and  he 
hangs  by  the  hands  from  the  top  of  the  triangles. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  as  long  as  a man  exclaims  and 
shrinks  from  the  lash,  a medical  officer  may  be  satisfied  that  there 
is  not  much  tendency  to  fainting. 

So  long  as  it  was  customary  to  inflict  second  punishments 
medical  officers  were,  from  motives  of  humanity,  much  disposed  to 
allow  a man  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  punishment  which  the 
court-martial  had  adjudged,  at  once,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  much  as 
he  was  able  to  bear,  in  the  hope  that  the  remainder  would  be 
remitted.  Soldiers  who  received  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
sentence  awarded  were  seldom  “ brought  out  ” to  receive  the 
remainder.  The  sentence  was,  however,  not  always  remitted ; it 
was  allowed  to  hang  over  them,  so  that  the  Commanding  Officer 
might  inflict  the  balance  due  when  it  pleased  him  to  do  so.  Dr. 
Hamilton  has  very  graphically  described  the  cruel  consequences 
of  second  punishments. 

Let  us  suppose  (says  he)  that  a man  is  taken  down  at  the  end  of 
250  or  300  lashes,  and  that  his  sentence  was  1000,  all  of  which  he  must 
receive,  whether  at  two,  three,  or  more  times,  before  he  is  released 
from  confinement.  Let  us  suppose  he  is  conveyed  either  to  the  guard- 
house or  hospital,  is  daily  dressed  till  the  wounds  are  healed,  and  a 
new  cuticle  formed,  which  may  be  in  a month  or  five  weeks.  He  is  now 
become  able  'to  wear  his  clothes,  yet  perhaps  scarcely  able  to  suffer  the 
weight  and  friction  of  his  cross-belts,  or  the  pressure  of  his  haversack, 
— the  parts  are  as  yet  red  and  tender;  notwithstanding,  he  is  ordered  a 
second  time  to  the  halberts,  and  at  the  end  of  200  or  300  more  is  a 
second  time  taken  down,  cured  as  before,  a third  time  brought  there, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  judgment  is  inflicted. 

An  elaborate  expounder  of  martial  law  and  military  usages 
expresses  himself  as  follows  in  regard  to  second  punishments  under 
one  and  the  same  sentence  : — 

Every  Commanding  Officer  (says  Major  James,  author  of  a Military 
Dictionary , and  several  other  military  works)  has  a discretionary 
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power  vested  in  him  to  remit  the  whole  or  part  of  the  punishment 
which  may  have  been  awarded  against  a non-commissioned  officer  or 
private  soldier  by  the  sentence  of  a regimental  court-martial ; but  no 
such  power  is  vested  in  him  when  the  King’s  approbation  (and  I 
presume  I may  add  tliat  of  his  authorised  representative)  has  sanctioned 
the  execution  of  any  sentence  given  by  a general  court-martial. 

However  the  culprit  may  suffer  on  such  an  occasion,  or  have  his 
punishment  discontinued  through  the  report  of  the  surgeon,  he  must 
again  be  brought  out  to  receive  the  remainder  of  the  lashes;  and 
should  he  expire  before  the  bona  fide  complement  of  the  sentence,  it 
must  be  consummated  upon  his  lifeless  and  mutilated  carcase. 

We  cannot  omit  (says  our  author)  mentioning  in  this  place  that  the 
instant  a military  culprit  receives  a lash  the  surgeon  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  his  life.-— (Regimental  Companion , Seventh  Edition, 
1811,  vol.  ii.,  p.  406.) 

I remember  attending  the  punishment  of  a man  belonging  to 
the  — Regiment,  in  1808,  who  had  been  tried  by  a court-martial, 
and  eonvicted,  in  consequence  of  having  a small  piece  of  black 
muslin  spread  over  the  ball  of  the  left  eye  and  under  the  eye-lid. 
He  had  previously  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye.  He  was 
sentenced  to  receive  1000  lashes  in  the  usual  manner,  and  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  Commanding  Officer  might  direct,  lie 
was  taken  down  upon  having  received  about  250  lashes.  After 
being  cured  he  was  again  brought  out  to  receive  the  remainder  of 
his  sentence.  The  first  few  lashes  tore  open  the  new-cicatrized 
skin  so  much  that  his  back  became  instantly  covered  with  blood, 
which  flowed  downwards  under  his  clothes.  lie  was  taken  down 
before  he  received  forty  lashes.  The  second  punishment  was  a 
most  painful  one  to  all  who  witnessed  it ; and  I believe  the  dis- 
gusting exhibition  was  not  in  his  case  related. 

The  infliction  of  pain,  w ithout  long  disabling  a man  for  duty,  or 
endangering  his  life,  being  the  immediate  object  of  flogging,  I am 
disposed  to  ask  whether  that  intention  would  not  ho  amply  attained 
by  employing  a cat  with  one  tail  instead  of  one  with  nine  tails. 
rIlie  pain  inflicted  by  one  cord  would  be  severe  enough,  perhaps 
nearly  as  severe  at  the  moment  as  with  nine  cords,  while  the 
ultimate  injury  and  danger  would  lie  much  less. 

Dr.  Hamilton  gives  the  following  account  of  a case  of  second 
punishment,  similar  to  the  one  above  mentioned,  which  came 
under  my  own  notice  : — 

Hall  (says  he)  was  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes  for  house-break- 
ing ; be  got  400  of  them  before  he  was  taken  down : and  in  the  apace 
of  six  weeks  was  judged  able  to  sustain  the  remainder  of  his  punish- 
ment, as  his  back  was  entirely  skinned  over.  The  firsttwenty-five  lashes 
of  the  second  punishment  tore  the  young  flesh  more  than  the  former 
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400,  the  blood  pouring  at  the  same  time  in  streams.  By  the  time  he 
got  seventy-five  his  hack  was  ten  times  more  cut  by  the  cats  than 
with  his  former  400, — so  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  remit  the 
remaining  twenty-five,  and  take  him  down.  Hall  declared  that  his 
first  punishment  was  trifling  to  what  he  suffered  by  the  second.  Other 
examples  might  be  added,  (says  Dr.  Hamilton,)  but  to  multiply  cases 
of  this  kind  is  disagreeable. 

Some  men  suffer  much  more  than  others  from  the  same  amount 
of  punishment,  more  especially  persons  of  a sanguine  tempera- 
ment, with  red  or  fair  hair,  and  a tallslender  frame  of  body. 

Edwards,  in  the  end  of  1781,  was  sentenced  to  receive  fifty  lashes. 
He  had  got  drunk,  and  otherwise  misbehaved.  In  the  army,  this 
number  is  accounted  next  to  nothing.  So  much,  however,  did  this 
small  punishment  affect  him,  that,  notwithstanding  every  degree  of 
attention  to  this  case,  it  was  upwards  of  three  months  before  he  could 
bear  his  cross-belts,  or  even  move  his  arms  to  work.  Perhaps  fifty 
more  would  have  placed  his  life  in  most  imminent  danger.  He 
was  of  a thin,  tall,  genteel  shape, — his  hair  black  but  soft,  woolly,  and 
thin  on  his  head,  with  a skin  remarkably  white  and  smooth. — 
(Hamilton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40.) 

The  effects  of  flogging  are  so  different  in  individuals,  that, 
although  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  probable  strength  and  con- 
stitution of  soldiers  by  medical  officers,  untoward  symptoms  will 
sometimes  follow. 

Henley,  for  desertion,  received  200  lashes  only  ; acute  inflammation 
followed,  and  the  back  sloughed.  When  the  wounds  were  cleaned, 
and  the  sloughed  integuments  removed,  the  back-bone  and  part  of  the 
shoulder-bone  were  laid  bare.  I never  had  seen  so  much  of  the  mus- 
cular parts  destroyed  in  any  case  from  punishment  before.  * * * * 

It  was  upwards  of  seven  months  before  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  do  his  duty. — (Hamilton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44.) 

In  1806,  I recollect  having  to  dress  two  similar  cases  of  slough- 
ing from  punishment,  in  the  regiment  to  which  I belonged.  One 
man  died,  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  having  sloughed, 
and  the  other  was  never  fit  for  duty,  and  required  to  be  in- 
valided. 

Hamilton  mentions  the  case  of  a man  who  died  at  the  halberts. 
“ Lately,  in  England,  not  far  from  the  metropolis,”  says  the 
authority  he  quotes,  “ a soldier  received  400  lashes ; he  scorned 
to  flinch  for  some  time,  till  by  a repetition  of  stripes  he  groaned 
and  died.”  Fever  and  sloughing  of  the  back  are  the  consequences 
of  flogging  which  are  most  to  be  dreaded.  Junius,  in  a note  to 
bis  celebrated  letter  to  the  King,  (15th  November,  1769,)  shews 
the  partiality  which  is  exercised  in  favour  of  the  Guards,  in 
strong  terms,  and  then  observes  as  follows : — “ So  much  for  the 
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officers.  The  private  men  have  4d.  a day  to  subsist  on,  and  500 
lashes  if  they  desert.  Under  this  punishment  they  frequently 
expired 

With  the  view  of  demonstrating  to  medical  officers  of  the  army 
the  great  necessity  of  being  extremely  discreet  and  cautions  in 
the  discharge  of  this  jwinful  and  unpleasant  part  of  their  duty. 
Staff  Surgeon  Burmcster  published,  in  1807,  ( Edinburgh  Medical 
ami  Suryical  Journal,)  the  case  of  a man  who  died  in  consequence 
of  what  was  considered  a mild  punishment,  lie  was  stout  and 
healthy,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  subject  to  no  constitutional 
disease,  and  for  a considerable  length  of  time  previous  to  his 
punishment  had  enjoyed  perfect  health.  He  was  sentenced  by  a 
court-martial  to  800  lashes,  and  received  250,  which  he  bore  with 
a manly  resolution,  and  was  taken  down,  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  being  remitted  by  the  Commanding  Officer, — not,  how- 
ever, from  any  apjiearance  that  be  could  not  have  home  a con- 
considerable  numlier  more  without  incurring  the  smallest  danger. 
Fever  appeared  on  the  second  day  after  the  punishment,  which 
was  followed  by  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  back  ; on  the 
twentieth  day  there  was  scarcely  an  inch  from  his  neck  to  his  loins 
free  from  disease  : and  he  continued  to  languish  until  twenty-four 
days  from  the  time  of  his  punishment,  when  he  expired.  This 
case  happened  in  the  Mediterranean  ; and  other  men,  who  were 
punished  with  him,  and  to  a more  considerable  extent,  recovered 
in  the  ordinary  time.  The  unhappy  result  of  this  man’s  case  could 
not,  in  Mr.  Burmester’s  opinion,  lie  in  any  material  degree  attri- 
buted to  an  unhealthy  climate. 

In  such  a punishment  as  flogging,  accident  will  be  sure  to  assist, 
the  intrinsic  rigour  of  the  system,  oversight  will  conspire  with 
design,  and  congenial  circumstances  will  develop  strict  discipline 
into  cruelty.  Startling  results  serve  to  arrest  the  attention,  ami 
prove  the  general  character  of  corporal  punishment  as  a means  of 
enforcing  discipline. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  practice  the  attendance  of  a medical 
officer  at  a punishment  parade  is  more  calculated  to  prevent  a 
man  from  escaping  the  amount  of  infliction  to  which  he  has  been 
sentenced,  than  to  meliorate  and  reduce  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment. His  professional  knowledge  is  employed  to  detect  whatever 
latent  principle  of  life  a man  possesses,  which  may  enable  him  to 
undergo  the  seutence  awarded.  It  has  been  stated  to  be  “ less 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  motives  of  humanity  and  discretion,  than 
to  caution  military  surgeons  against  attempts  which  are  sometimes 
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made  to  deceive  them  by  soldiers  feigning  complaints  to  evade 
punishment,  and  feigning  syncope  or  fits  during  its  infliction  ; — to 
caution  them  also  against  any  untimely  or  undue  interference  with 
the  discipline  of  the  service,  or  any  vain  parade  of  authority  in  the 
only  case  in  which  their  authority  can  be  considered  as  at  all 
paramount  to  that  of  the  Commanding  Officer.” 

I may  here  observe,  that  the  authority  of  a medical  officer  is  on 
no  occasion  paramount  to  that  of  a Commanding  Officer  ; he  has, 
in  fact,  no  military  authority  whatever.  Medical  officers  are, 
in  regard  to  choice  of  quarters,  to  be  classed  with  other  ranks ; 
but  this  indulgence  is  not  to  give  them  any  claim  to  exercise 
command. 

Dr.  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  he  had  seen  several  cases  of 
partial  or  temporary  loss  of  power  of  one  or  both  arms,  resulting 
from  flogging.  I have  met  with  only  one  case  of  this  kind, — the 
right  arm  having  become  paralytic,  on  which  account  the  man  was 
discharged. 

When  an  unusual  degree  of  tumefaction  of  the  back  takes  place 
during  punishment,  a delinquent  should  be  taken  down,  as  this 
symptom  is  frequently  followed  by  long-protracted  disease. 

Bombadier  Alexander  incidentally  mentions  a case  of  this  kind 
in  his  Memoirs. 


In  1803,  at  Chatham,  a private  of  the  9th  Regiment  having  been 
found  asleep  on  his  post,  was  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  be  flogged.  The  soldier  was  a fine-looking  lad,  and  bore  an  ex- 
cellent character  in  his  regiment.  The  officers  were  much  interested 
in  his  behalf,  and  it  was  said  they  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
General  in  command  to  give  his  case  a favourable  consideration,  but 
without  success.  All  the  troops  were  assembled  to  witness  the  punish- 
ment ; and  during  the  infliction  I saw  the  Drum-Major  strike  a 
drummer  to  the  ground  for  not  using  his  strength  sufficiently.  The 
man’s  back  became  black  as  the  darkest  mahogany,  and  greatly 
swelled.  He  was  taken  down  at  the  recommendation  of  the  medical 
officer,  after  he  had  received  229  lashes,  and  sent  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  died  in  eight  days,  his  back  having  mortified.  I have  witnessed 
700  lashes  inflicted,  but  I have  never  seen  a man’s  back  so  black  and 
swelled. 

I have  already  stated,  that  extensive  sloughing  of  the  back 
occasionally  occurs  from  flogging,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care 
on  the  part  of  a medical  officer. 

Burck  (says  Dr.  Hamilton)  had  so  great  a discharge  from  his  back, 
accompanied  with  a smell  so  great,  that  though  a more  than  ordinary 
robust  man,  it  made  him  extremely  faint  and  uneasy ; he  com- 
plained more  of  this  than  of  the  pain  he  suffered,  yet  he  was  carefully 
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dressed  and  washed  twice  a day,  and  for  some  time  sliirted  once  every 
day. 

Dale  was  punished  for  stealing,  and  smelled  so  offensively,  though  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid  to  dressing  and  washing  his  back,  as  well  as 
to  changing  his  linen ; and  so  great  effect  did  it  produce  on  his  health, 
that  he  fell  into  a fever,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  He  was 
removed  to  a ward  by  himself,  the  smell  being  extremely  offensive  to 
the  other  patients.  From  the  putrid  smell  of  his  sores,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  dress  him ; and  such  was  the  precarious  state  of  his  health,  that 
I durst  trust  it  to  no  one  but  myself. — (VoL  ii.,  p.  60.) 

In  cases  where  great  ulceration  and  sloughing  occur,  the  cicatrix 
is  long,  and,  in  some  cases  permanently,  so  sensible  and  tender,  as 
not  to  permit  a man  to  wear  his  cross-lrelts,  or  at  any  rate  to 
carry  his  knapsack.  I have  seen  a soldier  permanently  disabled 
for  duty  by  this,  and  rendered  unfit  for  the  service.  It  is  alleged 
by  persons  who  have  witnessed  much  flogging,  that  the  back  be- 
cornes  callous  by  frequent  corporal  punishment — which  is  probably 
occasioned  by  the  repeated  effusion  of  lymph. 

lly  frequently  punishing  offenders,  ( says  Dr.  Williamson,)  the  parts 
become  insensible  to  that  laceration  which  tears  up  the  skin.  When 
that  barbarous  consequence  is  arrived  at,  its  infliction  becomes  a matter 
of  indifference  to  the  unfortunate  negro ; and  new  sources  of  torture 
must  be  found  out  by  which  the  commission  of  crime  may  be  checked. 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that  such  a condition  of  torpor  in 
the  }>arts  to  which  punishment  has  been  applied,  can  never  be  justified 
on  any  pretest ; and  I blush  to  reflect  that  white  men  should  be  the 
directors  of  such  disgraceful  deeds. — ( Observations  relative  to  the  l I'est 
India  Inlands,  1817?) 

Dr.  Williamson  bad  peculiar  opportunities  of  acquiring  inform- 
ation on  this  subject,  having  resided  in  a medical  capacity  during 
fourteen  years  upon  different  plantations  in  Jamaica. 

Allowing  that,  few  or  none  die,  which  (says  Dr.  Hamilton)  I 
believe  to  be  the  fact,  immediately  from  punishments  moderately 
inflicted,  I know,  from  experience  in  the  service,  that  constitutions  have 
been  considerably  impaired  by  them.  We  sometimes  find  the  body 
melt  away  into  a spectre  of  skin  and  bone,  from  the  large  suppurations 
that  have  followed;  nor  were  they  ever  afterwards,  as  long  as  I knew 
them,  able  to  bear  the  same  hardships  as  before  ; and  they  must  from 
thence  also  be  more  incident,  not  only  to  contagious  diseases,  if  they 
be  in  the  way  of  them,  but  to  other  complaints  to  which  fatigue  or 
hardships  of  duty  may  expose  them. — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  56.) 

Dr.  Kirekhoff  makes  a similar  observation  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  cane  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands: — 

The  punishment  of  the  cane  (says  the  Doctor)  is  injurious  to  the 
health,  for  it  may  occasion  spitting  of  blood  and  inflammatory  affections 
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of  the  chest,  followed  by  consumption  and  death.  I have  seen 
men  expire  immediately  after  the  punishment,  and  even  during  the 
infliction. 

Sergeant  Armstrong,  who  was  flogged  to  death  by  the  orders 
of  Governor  Wall,  passed  blood  constantly  after  his  punish- 
ment, both  by  urine  and  stool ; and  the  Surgeon  stated  also, 
that  he  had  an  asthma  from  the  extraordinary  absorption  of  the 
blood. 

Sir  Ilenry  Ilardinge  bears  strong  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  Portuguese  mode  of  punishing  military 
delinquents. 

Punishment  (says  Sir  Henry)  was  inflicted  by  a Corporal  seizing  the 
culprit,  and  striking  him  with  the  flat  of  the  sword  upon  the  back.  It 
was  necessary  to  he  done  with  the  utmost  caution,  for  it  affected  the 
chest  so  severely,  that  sometimes  consumption  and  lingering  complaints 
were  the  consequence.  It  bruised  the  body,  and  frequently  led  to 
spitting  of  blood,  and  very  serious  complaints. — ( Evidence  on  Military 
Punishments , Quests.  5657  and  5658.) 

Sir  Ilenry  commanded  five  Portuguese  battalions  in  the  Pyrenees, 
on  which  account  his  attention  was  peculiarly  directed  towards  the 
hurtful  consequences  of  this  mode  of  punishment. 

The  proper  end  of  human  punishment  (observes  Paley)  is  not  the 
satisfaction  of  justice,  but  the  prevention  of  crimes.  By  the  satis- 
faction of  justice,  I mean  the  retribution  of  so  much  pain  for  so  much 
guilt. 

The  chief  design  of  punishment  being  therefore  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  crimes,  not  to  avenge  wrongs,  if  this  can  be 
obtained  the  end  of  the  law  is  accomplished.  And  may  not  that 
he  as  effectually  done  by  moderate  as  by  excessive  severity?  To 
reform  delinquents,  and  to  deter  others  from  committing  crimes, 
being  the  true  object  of  the  military  law,  it  is  presumed  the 
punishment  of  offenders  should  bo  such  as  to  give  temporary  pain 
and  anxiety,  but  to  carry  no  lasting  infamy  with  it,  other  than  the 
reflection  of  having  been  punished, — a punishment,  in  short,  which 
repentance  might  obliterate.  The  ignominy  connected  with  cor- 
poral punishment,  but  especially  the  brand  of  infamy  which  results 
from  an  ulcerated  hack,  is  an  indelible  and  fearful  consequence  of 

flogg>ng- 

Great  melioration  of  the  penal  laws  and  usages  of  the  army  has 
taken  place  since  1812 ; and  the  general  state  and  conduct  of  the 
troops  have  proved  the  safety  and  policy  of  the  alteration.  I sin- 
cerely hope  that  “the  improvement  will  be  extended,  and  that  the 
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army  will  not  long  be  subjected  to  a degrading  and  barbarous 
torture,  from  which  less  moral  men  and  much  worse  soldiers  are 
exempted  in  every  service  in  Europe.” 

Previously  to  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  I may  express 
my  cordial  concurrence  with  the  sentiments  which  Dr.  Hamilton 
published  fifty  years  ago,  in  his  chapter  on  military  punishments. 
“/  irish,"  said  he,  “ after  all,  the  military  fates  knew  no  such  thiny 
as  fogging,  and  that  in  place  thereof  some  other  t notie  of  punish- 
ment could  he  devised  less  ignominious.  (>n  this  head,  however , l 
dare  say  nothing , it  is  out  of  my  line  of  life,  though  I wtsh  it,  u tth 
all  my  soul,  a/jolished,  as  an  inhuman  thing,  more  suiting  the  nature 
of  savages  than  civilized  and  polished  nations.''  Indeed,  I feel 
confident  that  in  a short  time  flogging  will  be  very  little  resorted 
to  in  the  army,  that  it  will  in  fact  fall  into  disuse,  and  that  people 
will  lift  up  their  hands  and  wonder,  as  we  do  now  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  former  barbarous  punishments,  that  it  has  been 
tolerated  and  practised  so  long. 

Were  it  demonstrated  that  flogging  is  sufficient  to  deter  soldiers 
from  the  commission  of  certain  crimes,  and  that  other  means  of 
prevention,  after  an  adequate  trial,  an;  insufficient,  then  perhaps 
it  should  be  inflicted  in  a limited  degree ; but  if  it  does  not  effect 
the  above  object,  then  it  ought  to  be  completely  alwlished,  the 
only  legitimate  ends  of  punishmeut  being  to  prevent  the  delin- 
quent from  repeating  the  crime,  and  to  deter  others  from  imitat- 
ing it. 

The  usual  defence  of  the  punishment  of  flogging  by  military 
officers,  rests  wholly  on  the  assumption  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
preventing  crime  and  sustaining  discipline,  and  is  superior  to  every 
other  remedial  means  for  that  end.  Degrading  punishments  very 
rarely  produce  contrition  and  reformation. 

There  is  not  an  instance  in  a thousand  (says  Dr.  Jackson)  where 
severe  punishment  has  made  a soldier  what  he  ought  to  be  ; there 
are  thousands  where  it  has  rendered  those  who  were  forgetful  and 
careless,  rather  than  vicious,  insensible  to  honour  and  abandoned  to 
crime. 


The  reformation  of  a delinquent  should  be  the  motive  of  all 
penal  inflictions  of  a secondary  character.  Let  reformation  be 
recognised  as  a primary  object  in  all  punishments,  and  we  shall 
have  good  security  for  the  adoption  of  humane  and  judicious 
measures.  Should  the  allegation  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  in 
regard  to  the  trade  of  war  be  well  founded — and,  perhaps,  it  is 
much  too  true — great  care  should  be  taken  to  promote  good 
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conduct,  and  to  repress  vice  in  the  army.  “ War,”  says  he, 
“ reverses , with  respect  to  its  objects , all  the  rules  of  morality.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  a temporary  repeal  of  all  the  principles  of 
virtue.  It  is  a system  out  of  which  almost  all  the  virtues  are 
excluded , and  in  which  nearly  all  the  vices  are  incorporated.” 
A State  which  contracts  for  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men  for  an 
unlimited  period,  and  which  leads  them  into  the  temptations 
incident  to  a military  life,  becomes  in  a great  measure  responsible 
for  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  Having  surrendered  their 
independence  for  life,  and  sworn  unconditional  obedience  to  their 
superiors,  soldiers  have  a strong  claim  to  become  the  adopted 
children  of  their  country,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly.  The 
State  has  no  doubt  a right  to  command,  but  it  has  also  important 
duties  to  perform — duties  which  comprehend  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  efficiency,  the  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
army. 

Whipping  or  Flogging  in  Civil  Jails. — Soldiers  are  liable  to  be 
whipped  for  delinquencies  committed  in  civil  jails.  In  Maidstone 
jail,  for  example,  it  has  sometimes  been  deemed  necessary  to  flog 
privates  for  breaches  of  prison  discipline. 

A person  convicted  of  certain  crimes  may,  if  a male,  be  sen- 
tenced by  the  statute  law  of  England  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice, 
publicly  or  privately  whipped,  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment  as 
the  court  shall  think  fit  to  award. 

Public  whipping  has,  I believe,  completely  fallen  into  disuse, 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Private  whipping  appears  to 
be  a very  undefined  punishment,  the  keepers  of  prisons  having,  in 
practice,  nearly  absolute  power  in  the  execution  of  this  sentence, 
by  which  means  the  mode  of  infliction  varies  greatly  in  different 
jails.  In  some,  it  is  alleged  that  the  whipping  of  prisoners  is  car- 
ried to  a great  extent  of  severity,  from  eight  to  ten  dozen  lashes 
being  occasionally  inflicted,  in  others  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve, 
and  with  a lightness  that  makes  the  sentence  nominal.  The 
cat-o’-nine  tails,  or  instrument  of  infliction,  also  varies  greatly. 
In  some  prisons,  the  cat  or  scourge  in  use  is  similar  to  the  in- 
strument employed  in  the  army,  in  others  to  that  employed  in  the 
navy,  while  delinquents  are  punished  in  some  establishments  with 
an  instrument  like  a common  school  rod.  The  punishment  is 
inflicted  in  some  prisons  the  day  previous  to  a prisoner’s  discharge 
— a circumstance  which  obstructs  moral  improvement,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  numerous  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a man 
in  such  a situation  finding  employment.  While  the  infliction  of 
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flogging  is  hanging  over  a prisoner,  he  is  little  disposed  to  form 
good  resolutions.  lie  appears  to  feel  that  eoqtoral  punishment 
immediately  before  his  discharge  is  unjust,  and  with  a foreknow- 
ledge of  the  consequence  of  the  whipping  on  coming  out  into  the 
world,  he  steels  his  heart  for  the  occasion,  and  goes  forth  from  the 
prison  a hardened  siuuer. — ( Sixth  Report  on  Prisons,  Northern 
and  Eastern  District.) 

The  authors  of  the  Seventh  Rejx>rt  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Criminal  Law,  seem  much  disposed  to  reject  flogging  altogether, 
considering  it  a punishment  which  is  uncertain  in  point  of 
severity  — which  inflicts  an  ignominious  and  indelible  disgrace 
on  the  offender,  and  tends  to  render  him  callous,  and  greatly  to 
obstruct  his  return  to  any  honest  course  of  life.''  “ By  the  dis- 
cipline of  blows,”  as  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  “no 
moral  or  intellectual  faculty  is  cultivated.”  It  may,  however, 
excite  resentment,  hatred,  and  revenge;  and  if  it  should  for  a 
short  period  deter  from  crime,  it  awakens  no  disrelish  for  it. 

Imprisonment. — By  the  Mutiny  Act,  sect.  7,  a court-martial 
may  sentence  a soldier  to  imprisonment,  solitary  or  otherwise,  and 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  any  public  prison,  or  other  place 
which  the  court  may  apjjoint,  for  “ immorality,  misbehaviour,  and 
neglect  of  duty.”  Every  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  by  a court-martial,  forfeits  all  right  to 
any  pay,  from  the  day  of  his  commitment,  during  the  time  of  his 
imprisonment.  But  a jail  allowance  may  be  drawn  from  Govern- 
ment by  a proper  certificate,  shewing  that  the  sum  charged,  not 
exceeding  G d.  a day,  has  been  actually  and  necessarily  expended 
upon  each  prisoner. 

Soldiers  have  been  sentenced  to  Ik:  imprisoned  for  periods 
extending  from  three  to  1460  days  on  foreign  service,  and  from 
three  to  1826  days  on  home  service. — ( Vide  Return,  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.) 

It  may  be  stated,  that  by  the  Vagrant  Act,  the  punishment  for 
incorrigible  rogues  is  imprisonment  till  the  next  quarter  sessions, 
hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a year,  and  in  some  cases 
the  whipping  of  male  offenders. 

General  and  district  courts-martial  have  the  discretionary  jiower 
of  inflicting  imprisonment  without  limitation,  according  as  the  court 
shall  deem  fit.  Many  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  fixing  a 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment.  Extreme  severity,  although 
allowed  by  the  law,  is  perhaps  rare  in  practice ; but  though  the 
power  be  not  abused,  the  law  is  still  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
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court  is  unnecessarily  invested  with  an  excess  of  authority,  which 
is  only  tolerated  because  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  An  indefinite 
extent  of  punishment,  as  may  now  be  inflicted,  operates  perhaps  less 
on  the  fears  of  the  ill-disposed  than  the  threat  of  a moderate  hut 
defined  punishment  would  do,  if  attended  with  greater  certainty 
as  to  its  infliction.  Indiscriminate  sentences  tend  to  confound  the 
different  gradations  of  guilt  of  which  military  delinquencies  are 
susceptible,  and  which  ought  to  be  marked  by  the  infliction  of 
corresponding  degrees  of  punishment. 

The  object  of  imprisonment,  like  other  corrective  punishments, 
is  twofold — amendment  and  example  ; and  as  aversion  to  labour 
is  the  principal  cause  in  civil  life  from  which  the  vices  of  the 
poorer  classes  deduce  their  origin  and  continuance,  confinement 
with  hard  labour  is  adopted  as  a means  of  reforming  a pro- 
pensity to  indolence  and  dishonesty,  and  training  to  habits  of 
industry. 

In  the  army,  however,  disobedience  is  the  principal  cause  of 
military  offences,  consequently  the  amendment  expected  by  im- 
prisonment is  confined  chiefly  to  an  improved  disposition  in  soldiers 
to  obey  their  superiors.  But  imprisonment  may  do  more  harm 
than  good : a place  of  confinement  may  become  a school  for 
insubordination  and  every  kind  of  corruption,  not  only  in  civil 
jails,  hut  also  in  provost  prisons,  such  as  the  military  prison  in 
Dublin.  “ There  is  no  vice,”  says  Mr.  Livingstone,  ( Penal  Code 
of  Louisiana,)  “ that  affects  the  mind,  which  is  not  imparted  by 
constant  association  ; and  it  w'ould  be  more  reasonable  to  put  a 
man  in  a pest-house  to  cure  him,  than  to  confine  a young  offender 
in  a penitentiary  organized  on  the  ordinary  plan,  in  order  to  effect 
his  reformation.” 

Solitary  Imprisonment,  Separate  Confinement. — There  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  no  specific  rule  for  the  guidance  of  jailers 
and  keepers  of  places  of  military  confinement,  in  carrying  this 
punishment  into  effect.  The  usual  treatment  of  soldiers  sentenced 
to  solitary  confinement  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  as  described  by 
Colonel  M‘Kinnon,  is  as  follows  : — 

The  prisoner  is  placed  in  a cell  or  black-hole  : some  black-holes 
are  very  dark,  others  may  have  light  enough  to  read  by.  He  is 
allowed  plenty  of  straw,  and  two  blankets,  and  more  when  requu^d, 
together  with  his  great  coat,  lie  is  made  to  wash  and  shave  every 
morning,  and  he  is  to  walk  for  an  hour,  under  charge  of  a sentiy, 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The  allowance  of  6t/.  a day  is 
given  in  bread  and  milk,  or  bread  alone,  (with  water,  I presume,  ad 
libitum.)  He  is  sometimes  allowed  a basin  of  soup  out  of  his  comrade  s 
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mess  in  cold  weather.  His  cell  is  carefully  searched,  to  ascertain 
that  he  has  no  tinder-box,  pipes,  spirits,  tobacco,  or  any  food  concealed. 
Every  man  has  a Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  being  part  of  his  kit.  In 
Portman-street  barracks,  all  the  cells  are  dark,  and  in  Knightsbridge 
only  one  has  light,  and  that  scarce  sufficient  to  read  by. 

Colonel  M‘Kinnon  thinks,  that  to  render  solitary  confinement 
effectual,  the  cell  should  be  constantly  dark,  (a  true  black-hole,) 
and  the  prisoner  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  walk  out  at  any  time, 
or  to  have  any  kind  of  recreation,  neither  should  he  be  allowed 
a book,  needle  or  thread,  or  anything  with  which  lie  may  amuse 
himself-  The  admission  of  light.  Colonel  M'Kinnon  thinks, 
would  at  once  take  off  the  severest  and  most  beneficial  part  of 
the  punishment. — ( Evidence  cm  .Military  Punishments , Quest 
3884.) 

The  discipline  of  Carlisle  jail  may  be  detailed,  it  having  been 
recommended  as  better  than  most  by  Major  Drought,  15th  Foot 
— (. Appendix  to  Rejnrt  on  Military  Punishments , p.  58.) 

In  that  place  of  confinement  the  cell  admits  of  but  little  light;  the 
bedding  is  the  same  as  in  barracks,  but  no  sheets  allowed.  At  six 
in  the  morning  the  prisoner  is  visited  by  the  turnkey,  and  marched 
into  the  yard  alone,  where  he  is  allowed  ten  minutes  for  washing,  and 
at  which  time  he  receives  his  allowance  of  hr  rad  and  water.  He  is 
then  marched  back  to  his  cell,  from  which  his  bedding  has  been  taken. 
At  half-past  eight  o’clock  he  is  marched  to  chapel,  where  he  sits  by 
himself,  and  sees  nobody  but  the  clergyman.  He  returns  to  his  cell, 
and  is  not  visited  till  seven  in  the  evening,  when  his  bed  is  put  back. 
Once  or  twice  a week  he  gets  half  a pound  of  cheese:  he  is  not 
allowed  to  see  any  one,  except  by  order  of  his  Commanding  Officer. 

Rigorous  disciplinarians  of  the  severe  school  ap|>ear  to  think 
that  pain  and  reformation  are  the  same  thing,  or  at  least  cause 
and  consequence,  and  that  if  sufficient  of  the  former  is  inflicted, 
the  latter  will  certainly  follow, — an  opinion  which  is  obviously 
not  well  founded.  Real  improvement  consists  in  a formation  of 
better  and  purer  principles,  and  a realization  of  them  in  the  life 
and  conduct, — a result  which  cannot  be  attained  without  self- 
respect,  and  without  a prospect  of  some  portion  of  happiness 
coming  along  with  it.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  confining  men  long  in  a “black-hole,”  a place  where 
soldiers  are  rarely,  if  ever,  reformed, — where  the  health  of  per- 
sons of  a nervous  temj>erament  may  be  destroyed,  the  spirits 
prostrated,  the  intellect  clouded,  and  the  heart  broken.  All 
punishments  are  attended  with  serious  evils,  but- none  are  so  bad 
as  those  which  have  a tendency  to  destroy  the  miud,  on  whose 
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improvement  we  rest  our  hopes  of  instilling  the  principles  of 
subordination. 

Of  all  the  punishments  which  are  awarded  by  courts-martial, 
perhaps  none  strikes  the  mind  of  a soldier  with  so  much  terror  as 
solitary  confinement.  Delinquents  cannot  contemplate  without 
horror  the  prospect  of  being  shut  up  in  company  with  their  own 
thoughts,  oppressed  as  the  mind  must  sometimes  be  with  remorse. 
The  state  of  inaction  in  which  an  energetic  mind  is  placed  by 
solitary  confinement,  is  of  itself  a moral  death. 

Several  officers  have  recommended  that  the  allowance  of  6d. 
a day  for  the  subsistence  of  prisoners  should  be  reduced  even  as 
low  as  3d.  a day,  exclusive  of  washing,  or  such  a sum  as  would 
allow  the  prisoner  one  pound  and  a half  of  bread  only,  with  water, 
each  day.  “All  men  imprisoned  or  confined,”  says  one  Com- 
manding Officer,  “ should  be  dieted  on  bread  and  water  only.” — 
( Appendix  to  Report  on  Military  Punishments,  p.  621.)  Several 
other  officers  expressed  a similar  opinion. 

On  the  4th  April,  1832,  a General  Order  was  published  in 
Madras,  containing  regulations  for  the  uniform  execution  of  sen- 
tence of  solitary  confinement,  consisting  of  fourteen  paragraphs. 


Paragraph  4. — As  a general  rule,  the  diet  of  prisoners  under 
solitary  confinement  is  to  be  restricted  to  bread  and  ivater , subject  to 
such  addition  as  the  medical  officer  may  at  any  time  deem  to  be 
necessary. 


Previously  to  the  issuing  of  this  Order,  European  prisoners 
under  solitary  confinement  in  the  Madras  Presidency  received 
their  usual  rations,  with  the  exception  of  spirits.  Medical  officers 
may  recommend  a change  of  diet ; but  even  if  their  suggestion 
be  attended  to,  the  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of 
food  for  a prisoner  must  in  no  case  exceed  G d.  a day. 

The  congee-houses,  or  prisons,  in  a station  in  Bengal  are  thus 
described  in  Life  in  the  Ranks,  p.  113: — “The  congee-houses,” 
says  our  author,  “constituted  a quadrangle  of  strong  cells  built 
in  ranges  one  above  the  other,  and  were  entered  by  means  of 
balconies.  Each  cell  was  about  eight  feet  high,  and  eight  by 
six  square ; and  confinement  in  this  narrow  space,  joined  to  the 
overpowering  heat  of  the  climate,  and  scanty  allowance  of  bread 
and  xcater  served  to  the  inmates,  rendered  the  punishment,  in  the 
case  of  a man  labouring  under  the  debilitating  effects  of  arrack, 
equivalent  to  the  sentence  of  death.”  A Sergeant  who  was  im- 
mured in  one  of  the  cells  lost  his  reason  the  first  night  of  his 
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confinement : “ he  never  recovered  his  senses,  and  death  soon  after 
put  a termination  to  his  sufferings.”  Two  other  non-commissioned 
officers  w’ere  soon  after  confined  in  the  congee-house,  “one  died 
from  fever  brought  on  by  excessive  drinkiug,  and  a broken  heart 
terminated  the  existence  of  the  other." 

By  the  order  of  General  Wolfe  (1748-49),  prisoners  who  were 
sent  to  the  black-hole  were  to  be  allowed  nothing  but  bread  and 
water  during  their  confinement,  2d.  per  day  being  allowed  to 
the  Sergeant  of  the  Guard  to  provide  the  requisite  quantity. 

If  I am  rightly  informed,  convicted  prisoners  in  military  prisons 
are  chiefly  subsisted  on  bread  and  water;  in  the  West  Indies  they 
receive  bread  and  ooffee,  and  in  the  East  Indies  bread  and  congee 
(rice  water).  In  one  of  the  garrisons  in  this  country,  the  allow- 
ance of  Gd.  a day  is  expended  as  follows : — 

Three  pounds  of  Bread  .... 

Coffee  and  Vegetables 

Washing 

6d. 


d. 

3j*r 

2,V 

0,*r 


No  part  of  the  allowance  in  this  case  remains  for  the  purchase  of 
articles  of  clothing,  tobacco,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Starke,  who  made  the 
experiment  of  confining  himself  to  a farinaceous  diet,  chiefly 
bread  and  water,  lost  about  four  and  a half  ounces  by  weight 
daily,  and  became  affected  with  scurvy,  together  wdth  cachexy,  and 
a restless  disquietude  of  mind.  Eventually  he  fell  a victim  to  his 
zeal  in  prosecuting  his  experiments  on  diet.  Bowel  complaints 
and  general  debility  are  frequent  consequences  of  confinement 
and  a uniform  diet  on  bread  and  water,  by  which  means  soldiers 
are  sometimes  reduced  in  health  and  strength  to  such  a degree, 
that  when  discharged  from  prison  they  require  to  be  admitted 
into  hospital  to  recruit  their  strength,  being  unable  for  duty. 
'Flic  consequences  of  confinement  and  inadequate  diet  take  place 
among  civil  prisoners.  “ We  continue,”  says  the  Surgeon  to 
the  hulks,  “ to  receive  from  the  majority  of  prisons  in  England, 
prisoners  in  such  a state  of  debility  from  low  diet,  cold  cells,  and 
solitary  confinement,  that  they  are  not,  on  arrival,  capable  of 
doing  a day’s  work  in  the  dock-yard,  nor  of  undertaking  the 
voyage  to  Australia.” 

According  to  the  prison  reports,  it  appears  that  the  diet  of 
prisoners  in  some  of  the  civil  prisons,  where  soldiers  are  confined, 
is  far  from  being  sufficient. 
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Winchester  County  House  of  Correction. — It  appears  to  me,  that 
soldiers , or  others,  placed  in  solitary  confinement  for  a month,  should 
receive  a better  diet  than  simple  bread  and  water , and  also,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  take  a little  more  exercise  daily  in  the  yard.  At 
present  they  go  into  the  yard  only  for  a few  minutes  in  the  morning. 

In  Gloucester  County  Jail  and  Penitentiary , those  who  are  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for  a fortnight,  generally  become  emaciated  and  very 
frequently  suffer  diarrhoea,  but  then  they  have  only  a pound  and  a half 
of  bread,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  mint  water,  during  the  day. 

Preston  County  House  of  Correction. — The  Surgeon  in  evidence 
states,  that  he  lays  it  down  as  a rule,  never  to  allow  any  extra  food  or 
alteration  in  the  diet  to  any  hut  patients  in  hospital.  This  appears  to 
me  an  injudicious  departure  from  those  sound  precautions  for  the 
preservation  of  health  observed  in  other  establishments.  I allude, 
particularly,  to  the  cases  of  soldiers  imprisoned  here  under  sentences 
of  court-martial  for  lengthened  periods,  and  who  have,  in  several 
instances,  suffered  most  materially  in  health. 

The  modification  of  the  ordinary  diet  of  a body  of  healthy  per- 
sons should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Surgeon  or  any 
individual  servant  of  an  institution.  The  managers  are  the  re- 
sponsible persons  on  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  framing  a proper 
dietary.  A surgeon  who  is  disposed  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  his 
employers  may  consider  the  privations  of  a prison,  comprehending 
insufficient  diet,  a part  and  parcel  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  a 
prisoner,  and  deem  it  inexpedient  to  interfere.  Besides,  where  all 
are  suffering,  or  liable  to  suffer,  from  insufficient  diet,  or  from  a 
diet  not  sufficiently  varied,  it  might  be  a very  invidious  duty  for  a 
surgeon  to  recommend  a better  diet  to  one  prisoner  and  not  to 
many  others.  Considerable  differences  exist  in  the  dietary  of 
prisons,  both  in  quality  and  amount,  and  where  it  is  low  or  innu- 
tritive, the  health  suffers  accordingly.  The  prevalent  prison  dis- 
eases are  petechia,  or  scurvy,  and  cachexy,  or  an  ill-condition  of 
body,  which,  in  some  cases,  are  attended  by  prolonged  weakness, 
and  in  others  become  so  virulent  that  the  patient  never  recovers. 
In  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  it  is  highly  expedient  to  avoid 
everything  harsh  and  arbitrary  calculated  to  embitter  and  exas- 
perate their  moral  dispositions,  and  due  care  should  be  taken 
that  their  bodily  or  mental  vigour  should  not  be  injuriously 
diminished. 

Dr.  Malcolmson,  Madras  Medical  Service,  thus  describes  the 
effect  of  solitary  confinement  and  a bread  and  water  diet  on  the 
health  of  soldiers  in  India  : — 

Many  men,  (says  Dr.  M.,)  particularly  those  of  indolent  habits, 
endure  a confinement  of  four  or  six  weeks  on  bread  and  water  without 
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injury  to  their  health;  but  in  some  instances  a shorter  period  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a total  loss  of  appetite ; the  bread  is  hardly  touched,  and 
no  other  food  being  allowed,  the  patient  is  unable  to  eat  or  to  digest 
it.  The  stomach  becomes  weak ; there  is  uneasiness  across  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  spleen,  and  liver ; the  latter  is  torpid ; the  bowels  are 
confined,  or  they  are  relaxed  with  slimy  discharges  unaccompanied 
with  pain ; yet  the  swollen  red  tongue  indicates  the  existence  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal.  The  pulse  is 
quick  and  feeble ; and  the  clammy  skin,  vertigo,  debility,  headache, 
and  sleeplessness,  shew  how  much  the  constitution  suffers  from 
diminished  nervous  power.  The  convalescence  is  slow,  and  the  treat- 
ment requires  to  be  adapted  to  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  system.” — 
( Letter  to  the  R'ujht  Honourable  Sir  Henry  llartlinye , 1837.) 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  (says  Dr.  Malcolmson)  that  I have 
observed  the  minds  also  of  prisoners  confined  for  long  periods,  more 
especially  when  on  a diet  they  believe  to  Ik*  destructive  to  their  health, 
to  become  gloomy  or  even  furious,  and  disposed  to  commit  every 
crime. 

This  is  a very  unfavourable  state  of  mind  for  improvement, 
inasmuch  as,  whenever  punishment  has  the  effect  of  exciting  exas- 
peration and  despair  in  the  mind  of  a criminal,  his  moral  faculties 
will  be  closed  against  every  beneficial  influence  wliich  confinement 
is  intended  to  produce. 

In  1844  a clause  was  introduced  into  the  Mutiny  Act  authoris- 
ing the  Secretary  at  War  “ to  set  apart  any  forts,  barracks,  or 
other  buildings  now  erected,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  erected, 
or  any  jiart  or  j>arts  thereof,  as  places  where  die  sentences  of 
courts-martial  may  be  carried  into  execution,  and  as  military 
prisons,”  and  to  appoint  and  remove  the  officers,  and  also  to 
appoint  Visitors,  who  are  to  be  invested  with  the  same  [lowers  as 
Visiting  Justices.  Under  this  authority,  military  prisons  have 
been  established  at  Fort  Clarence,  (Chatham,)  South  Sea  Castle, 
(Portsmouth,)  Devonport,  and  Weedon  ; and  it  is  presumed  others 
will  shortly  tie  ready.  The  very  desirable  object  of  not  mixing 
the  soldiers  with  civil  criminals  will  lie  thus  attained.  Cells  of 
approved  construction  have  also  l>een  erected  in  many  of  the 
Wracks  in  this  kingdom,  and  “ it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  Com- 
manding Officers  to  confine  prisoners  in  these,  if  under  sentence 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  twenty-eight  days ; but  in  all  cases 
where  the  time  awarded  is  beyond  that,  they  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
district  prison.”  A code  of  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
various  officers  of  these  prisons,  has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary 
at  War,  so  that  a greater  amount  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment 
and  discipline  of  military  prisoners  may  lie  exjiected,  than  has 
heretofore  been  found  practicable. 
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The  convicted  delinquent  has  his  rights,  and  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  State  that  a soldier  should  not  be  deprived  of  them  ; lie  is 
entitled  to  a wholesome  atmosphere,  decent  clothing,  and  bedding, 
together  with  a diet  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  to  support 
his  health  and  strength,  and  adequate  light  during  the  day  to 
enable  him  to  read.  To  render  solitary  confinement  more  irksome, 
the  cell  windows  are  in  some  of  the  civil  prisons  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  a little  light,  hut  to  exclude  the  sunbeams.  It  is  in  tne 
military  prisons  alone,  as  described  by  Colonel  jVTKinnon,  that 
total  darkness  reigns.  Darkness  is  a prison  punishment  in  America. 
The  keeper  of  the  Cherry  Hill  prison,  in  Philadelphia,  is  autho- 
rised to  punish  delinquent  prisoners  by  confining  them  in  a dark 
cell,  and  depriving  them  of  the  consolation  of  labour.  The  object 
of  punishment  being  reformation,  upon  what  principle  should  a 
soldier  be  starved,  and  buried  alive  ? By  confining  a man  in  a 
black-hole , it  may  he  said,  he  is  forbidden  to  reform,  inasmuch  as 
we  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
which  might  promote  contrition  and  repentance.  Simply  to  punish, 
without  endeavouring  to  produce  some  beneficial  alteration  in  the 
disposition  of  the  person  punished,  is  little  other  than  an  act  of 
retribution  or  revenge.  It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  officei’s,  that  punishment  is  only  allowable  as  a medium  of 
reformation,  the  mere  vindictive  satisfaction  of  the  law  being  an 
accumulation  of  the  evil  of  punishment  upon  the  evil  of  crime, 
without  any  rational  ulterior  object. 

An  unvaried  diet,  or  a diet  deficient  in  quantity,  or,  to  be  more 
particular,  a diet  of  bread  and  water,  operates  unfavourably  to 
moral  improvement  and  as  a means  of  deterring  from  miscon- 
duct. It  is,  perhaps,  as  hurtful  to  the  intellectual  as  the  moral 
part  of  the  human  mind.  A soldier  who  is  enduring  great 
privations  in  regard  to  food,  as  a punishment,  must  be  but  little 
disposed  to  form  good  resolutions,  or  to  attend  to  the  lessons  of 
discipline.  “ There  can  be  no  doubt,”  says  Dr.  Malcolmson,  “ of 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  no  punishment  can  be  just,  or  in  the 
eye  of  God  lawful,  which  tends  to  impair  the  efficiency,  injure  the 
health,  and  shorten  the  life,  of  the  soldier  ; or  which  produces  any 
effects  that  cannot  he  estimated  by  the  judges  when  they  assign 
a punishment  for  an  offence.”  Let  us  recollect,  that  soldiers 
are  men  of  like  appetites  and  passions  with  ourselves,  and  let  us 
act  towards  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the 
lessons  of  experience.  Military  law  and  military  usages,  when 
wisely  and  justly  administered,  like  the  law  of  God,  do  not 
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“ desire  the  death  of  a sinner , but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from 
his  wickedness  and  live” — (Ezek.  xxxiii.,  11.)  An  adequate 
quantity  of  food,  sufficiently  varied,  and  exercise,  must  be  allowed 
to  prisoners,  if  it  be  intended  that  they  should  afterwards  be 
useful  to  their  country'  or  themselves.  For  the  sake  of  example 
punishment  should  be  somewhat  severe  but  well  regulated ; and 
for  the  sake  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  interests  of  the  State,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken,  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  confine- 
ment lie  may  be  liberated  with  his  health  and  strength  unimpaired, 
and,  if  possible,  with  an  improved  disposition  to  respect  and  obey 
his  superiors. 

The  effects  of  an  insufficient  and  an  unvaried  diet  should  be 
well  considered,  before  healthy  men  are  limited  to  bread  and 
water — a restriction  which  has,  in  many  cases,  produced  cachectic 
disease  and  scurvy  in  prisoners  ; and  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  constitution  may  be  greatly  injured  by  a too  limited  or  an 
unvaried  diet,  long  before  decided  symptoms  of  scurvy  appear. 
The  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary, 
London,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  is  a memorable  instance  of  the 
evils  which  result  from  insufficient  nutriment. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  soldiers  undergoing  punishment,  I 
presume  the  object  is,  that  they  should  have  enough  tor  nourish- 
ment and  health,  and  very  little  more.  How  much  and  what 
quantity  of  food  w ill  suffice  for  that  purpose  has  not,  hitherto,  been 
correctly  ascertained  by  experiment.  There  is  no  universal  rule 
in  this  respect,  for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  food  which 
may  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  health  and  strength  of  one 
individual  may  be  very'  inadequate  to  support  another.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  principal  question  seems  to  be,  can  animal 
food  be  safely  excluded  from  the  diet  of  military  prisoners?  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  question  in  the  negative. 
Soldiers  have  in  general  been  accustomed  to  a daily  allowance  of 
twelve  ounces  of  uncooked  animal  food,  and  it  will  also  be  re- 
collected that  a man  who  is  undergoing  punishment  is  liable  to 
the  influence  of  various  debilitating  causes,  such  as  the  depressing 
passions,  want  of  exercise,  &c.  The  ultimate  intention  of  con- 
finement being  reformation,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  a 
prisoner’s  health  and  strength  should  lie  carefully  sustained,  with 
a view  to  his  prospective  efficiency  as  a soldier.  1 am  disposed, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  a soldier  who  is  undergoing  the 
sentence  of  a court-martial  in  confinement  should  invariably  liave 
a portion  of  animal  food  daily.  The  mean  age  of  soldiers  in  the 
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infantry  varies  from  about  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  years ; con- 
sequently a large  portion  of  the  men  of  each  regiment  must  he 
under  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Now  every  person  who  has 
devoted  any  attention  to  human  physiology  must  be  aware  that  a 
growing  young  man,  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  to 
twenty-two,  requires,  and  will  consume,  more  food  than  a man 
ten  or  fifteen  years  older.  The  reason  is  obvious  ; in  a growing 
youth  the  progressive  development  requires  to  he  provided  for. 
Starvation  in  the  early  period  of  life  permanently  ruins  the 
constitution ; consequently  I am  disposed  to  suggest  that  no  young 
soldier, — perhaps  I may  go  still  further,  and  say  no  soldier, — 
should  be  punished  by  depriving  him  of  much  of  his  usual  daily 
ration  of  food. 

By  the  rules  for  the  District  Military  Prisons,  the  diet  is 
ordered  to  he  for  prisoners  not  in  solitary  confinement,  twelve 
ounces  of  oatmeal  or  bread,  with  half  a pint  of  milk  for  breakfast, 
and  five  pounds  of  potatoes,  with  a pint  of  milk  for  dinner  ; if  in 
solitary  confinement  by  sentence  of  a court-martial,  ten  ounces  of 
oatmeal  or  bread,  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  four  pounds  of 
potatoes,  with  a pint  of  milk  ; and  if  in  solitary  confinement  for  a 
prison  offence,  one  pound  of  bread  daily,  with  water  for  drinking 
ad  libitum  ; but  this  punishment  must  not  continue  for  longer  than 
seventy-two  hours  at  a time,  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  I do 
not  consider  this  an  adequate  diet,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  Secretary  at  War  consulted  any  medical  officer  having  much 
experience  of  military  prisoners,  before  adopting  this  scale. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  dilate  further  upon  the  evils  of 
an  insufficient  and  inadequately  varied  diet,  added  to  confinement, 
want  of  exercise,  and  depressing  passions.  It  is  sufficient  to  state, 
that  they  are  calculated  greatly  to  injure  the  constitution,  and  to 
excite  the  most  formidable  diseases,  although,  from  their  ano- 
malous character,  these  often  escape  detection  until  too  late  to  be 
remedied  by  art.  When  the  health  becomes  impaired  by  scanty 
nourishment,  the  subsequent  addition  to  the  diet  may  fail  to 
restore  it. 

Limiting  the  diet  of  prisoners  to  bread  and  water  appears  to 
have  been  a very  ancient  mode  of  punishment  by  the  English. 
When  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc  was  convicted  of  heresy,  the  Bishop 
who  passed  sentence  announced  to  her  that  of  “ grace  and 
moderation  ” her  life  should  be  spared,  but  that  the  remainder  of 
it  must  be  passed  in  prison,  with  “ the  bread  of  grief  and  the  water 
of  anguish  for  her  food  (au  pain  de  douleurs  et  a V anyoisse.) 
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Whatever  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  an  extremely  limited 
diet,  as  a means  of  reformation  and  for  example  in  civil  life,  1 am 
no  advocate  for  its  general  adoption  in  the  army.  The  health 
and  efficiency  of  the  troops  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  State, 
both  in  a financial  and  a political  point  of  view,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  soldiers  being  exposed  to  circum- 
stances which  may  impair  their  constitutions  and  disgust  them  with 
the  service. 

Imprisonment,  conducted  on  either  the  separate  or  the  solitary 
system,  will,  no  doubt,  tame  in  some  degree  the  violent  [Missions 
of  unruly  individuals  ; but  it  may  at  the  same  time  paralyse 
the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  irnjvair  the  prosjiective  efficiency 
of  a soldier.  The  hlack-hole  system,  conducted  in  the  way 
recommended  by  Colonel  M‘Kinnou,  would  in  all  probability 
reduce  many  a mind  to  a weak,  blank,  negative  condition. 
Books,  together  with  good  counsel,  may  dispose  a prisoner  to 
form  good  resolutions ; but  resolutions  which  have  not  been  acted 
upon  do  not  deserve  implicit  confidence— reformation  may  not  be 
the  result.*  It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  subordination,  and  the 
practice  of  correct  discipline,  that  the  military  virtues  can  lie 
effectually  cultivated.  The  morality  of  a prison,  where  there  are 
no  temptations,  and  where  there  is  an  absence  of  the  power  and 
opportunity  of  doing  evil,  is  compulsory,  and  must  not  be  depended 
upon. 

There  is  one  consequence  of  imprisonment  which  deserves 
consideration,  namely,  that  the  mortality  of  prisoners  is  generally 
greater  tlian  that  of  free  people.  The  loss  of  liberty,  and  the 
humiliation  connected  with  the  condemned  state,  may,  in  part,  be 
the  cause  of  the  increased  mortality.  Hitherto,  so  far  as  I know, 
no  numerical  statement  of  the  mortality  of  military  prisoners  has 
been  made  public.  To  appreciate  the  effects  of  confinement  and 
the  privations  and  sufferings  connected  with  it,  the  annual  pro- 
portions of  deaths  should  be  compared  with  the  average  annual 
number  of  soldiers  confined  in  the  whole  army.  The  mortality  of 
prisoners  should  form  an  essential  element  in  the  statistics  of  the 
array.  In  the  American  prisons  it  has  been  found  that  the 
mortality  among  prisoners  confined  in  a state  of  complete  solitude, 
is  more  than  double  that  which  takes  place  among  those  who  are 
in  a state  of  solitude  at  night  only. 
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N.B. — In  none  of  the  prisons  on  the  Auburn  plan  is  the  mortality  one  in  fifty, 
or  two  per  cent. ; in  the  New  Penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  more  than  one  in 
twenty-five,  or  above  four  per  cent. 


Marking  with  the  Letter  D. — On  conviction  of  desertion,  courts- 
martial  are  indirectly  enjoined  to  award,  as  part  of  the  punish- 
ment, that  the  offender  be  marked  with  the  letter  D.  It  was  a 
very  general  custom  in  the  East  to  brand,  slaves  on  the  forehead, 
as  being  the  place  most  exposed,  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  the  ultimate  object  being  to  distinguish  the  slaves  if  they 
should  desert  from  their  masters.  For  a similar  reason  it  was 
common  to  brand  soldiers,  but  with  this  difference,  that  while 
slaves  were  marked  with  the  name,  or  some  peculiar  character, 
belonging  to  their  master,  soldiers  were  branded  in  the  hand  with 
the  name  or  character  of  their  General.  Roman  recruits  were 
branded  upon  final  approval,  after  a trial  of  three  or  four  months. 

Branding  delinquents  at  one  time  entered  largely  into  the  Eng- 
lish penal  statutes.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a law  was  made 
for  the  punishment  of  idleness,  by  which,  if  a person  brought  to 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace  a runagate  servant,  or  any  other  which 
lived  idly  and  loiteringly  for  a space  of  three  days,  the  said 
Justices  might  cause  the  said  servant  or  vagabond  to  be  marked 
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with  a hot  iron  on  the  breast  with  the  letter  V,  (vagabond,)  and  if 
be  absconded  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace  might  order  him  to  lie  marked  on  the  forehead  or  the  ball 
of  the  cheek  with  die  hot  iron  with  the  sign  of  an  S,  (slave.)  and 
adjudge  him  to  be  a slave  to  his  said  master  for  ever. 

In  former  times,  branding  was  not  limited  by  the  Articles  of 
War  to  the  male  sex.  By  the  garrison  regulations  of  Henry  A . 
it  was  ordained,  “ That  if  any  common  woman  presume  to  come 
within  the  King’s  hoste,  or  nigh  the  same,  by  the  space  of  three 
miles,  if  any  so  be  taken  to  be  brent  (branded)  on  the  right  cheek 
at  the  first.”  If  taken  afterwards , “ to  be  put  in  the  ward  of  the 
Marshal,  diere  to  remain  in  prison  as  long  as  shall  please  the 
Marshal,  and  to  have  further  punition  as  by  him  shall  be  thought 
convenient.” 

By  the  Parliamentary  Ordinances  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it 
was  ordained,  “ If  any  whores  shall  be  found  following  the  army,  if 
they  be  married  women,  and  run  away  from  their  husbands,  they 
shall  be  put  to  death  without  mercy;  and  if  they  be  unmarried, 
they  shall  be  first  marked  by  the  hangman,  and  thereafter  by  him 
scourged  out  of  die  army.” — (Samuel,  Account  of  the  British 
Army , p.  93.) 

Branding  in  the  hand  or  face  was  a punishment  indicted  for 
theft  and  other  otfences  until  1779,  and  it  remained  on  the  statute- 
book  as  a punishment  for  manslaughter  till  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
when  it  was  entirely  abolished.  In  recent  times,  the  iron  was 
frequently  not  much  heated,  except  in  bad  eases  of  manslaughter, 
when,  as  only  one  year's  imprisonment  could  Ik;  added,  the  instru- 
ment was  sometimes  effectually  heated.  When  branding  was 
abolished  as  a punishment,  whipping  or  imprisonment  was  substi- 
tuted. Public  whipping  has  already  fallen  into  disuse,  and  private 
whipping  is  but  very  rarely  practised,  except  for  breaches  of  prison 
discipline,  and  chiefly  on  juvenile  offenders. 

During  the  reign  of  George  I.,  desertion  from  the  army  was 
punished  by  “ stigmatizing  in  the  forehead,  unless  the  greatness 
of  the  number  of  desertions  required  some  examples  for  terror  of 
others,  in  which  case  they  ordinarily  throw  the  dice ; and  those 
alone  ujion  whom  the  exterminating  lot  doth  fall  arc  hanged  or 
shot  to  death.  But  in  eases  of  reiterating  the  crime,  all  deserters 
now-a-days  arc  to  die  without  mercy.” — ( Bruce's  Institutions,  §c. 
1717.) 

Branding  is  now,  I believe,  rarely  used  as  a punishment,  except 
in  China.  In  America  it  is  much  employed  to  mark  slaves.  We 
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learn  from  Prince  Oscar  that,  to  the  honour  of  Sweden,  branding, 
and  several  other  barbarous  punishments,  were  never  used  in  that 
country. 

Branding  deserters  from  the  army  is,  so  far  as  I know,  peculiar 
as  a punishment  to  the  United  Kingdom.  I do  not  know  that  it 
was  ever  adopted  in  France.  During  the  old  regime,  the  crime  of 
desertion  was  punished  by  slitting  the  nose — a punishment  which 
was  changed  to  that  of  death,  without  being  more  effectual ; — a 
proof,  says  Montesquieu,  that  the  fear  of  even  capital  punishment 
is  not  a more  powerful  prevention  of  crime  than  less  severe  .inflic- 
tions. I do  not  think  branding  was  ever  employed  as  a punishment 
in  the  British  navy. 

The  mode  of  marking  deserters  is  by  a species  of  tattooing , 
which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : — A mark  of  the 
letter  D having  been  traced  on  the  left  side,  two  inches  below  the 
armpit,  such  letter  being  not  less  than  an  inch  long,  the  skin 
is  pierced  so  as  to  draw  blood,  usually  with  a small  bundle  of 
common  sewing  needles,  along  the  tracing  of  the  letter ; after 
which  operation  gunpowder  is  well  rubbed  upon  the  wounds,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  mark  visible  and  conspicuous,  and  not 
liable  to  be  obliterated.  The  rationale  of  the  process  is  this: — 
The  charcoal  of  the  gunpowder  being  forced  into  the  small  orifices 
made  by  the  needles,  remains  in  the  skin  without  festering  after 
the  wounds  have  been  healed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  black 
colour  of  the  charcoal,  the  letter  D is  visible.  As  it  is  usually  per- 
formed, the  mark  presents  but  an  imperfect  specimen  of  tattooing, 
the  orifices  made  by  the  needles  being  too  small  to  admit  the 
requisite  quantity  of  colouring  matter.  A shark’s  tooth  is  con- 
sidered a good  instrument  for  this  operation,  the  cutting  edge 
being  angular  and  serrated.  A saddler’s  needle,  which  is  three- 
sided,  is  better  adapted  for  tattooing  than  a round  or  common 
sewing  needle.  A piece  of  charcoal,  rubbed  upon  a stone  with  a 
little  water  or  lamp-black,  so  as  to  produce  a thick  liquid,  is  a 
much  better  colouring  substance  than  gunpowder. 

A Circular  has  lately  been  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
directing  that  the  marking  of  deserters  shall  hereafter  be  per- 
formed in  a uniform  manner  throughout  the  army,  by  means  of  an 
instrument  recently  invented.  This  is  made  of  brass,  shaped  at 
the  end  into  the  form  of  the  letter  D,  from  the  outline  of  which  is 
protruded,  by  means  of  a spring,  a series  of  needle  points,  the 
length  of  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  turning  a 
screw  at  the  end  of  the  haudle  of  the  instrument.  By  pulling 
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back  this  nut,  after  the  points  are  regulated,  they  recede  into  the 
box,  when  the  instrument  may  be  considered  charged.  A slight 
pressure  on  a small  brass  lever  delivers  the  needle  points,  inflicting 
punctures  on  the  skin  the  exact  shape  of  the  instrument.  These 
punctures,  on  being  rubbed  with  a marking  fluid,  composed  of  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  pulverised  indigo,  two  sticks  of  Indian  ink, 
and  enough  of  water  to  render  it  liquid,  leave  a mark,  supposed 
to  be  indelible,  of  the  letter  D upon  the  side  of  the  deserter.  This 
punishment  is  only  to  lie  administered  on  parade,  in  the  presence 
of  the  men — in  the  cavalry  by  the  Trumpet-Major,  in  the  infantry 
by  the  Drum-Major,  and  in  rifle  and  light  infantry  corps  by  the 
Bugle-Major,  who  are  to  be  instructed  by  the  medical  officer  how 
to  apply  the  instrument.  It  is,  moreover,  only  to  be  inflicted  in 
the  presence  of  the  Surgeon.  The  special  duty  assigned  to  a 
medical  officer  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  branding  or 
marking  a delinquent,  is  neither  of  a medical  nor  a surgical 
character,  it  being  merely  to  instruct  the  Drum-Major  how  to 
apply  the  instrument.  The  machinery  and  mode  of  application 
of  this  instrument  is,  however,  so  simple,  that  few  Drum-Majors 
will  require  any  instruction.  If  marking  deserters  is  considered 
indispensable,  there  are  no  possible  means  by  which  it  can  be 
accomplished  with  less  pain  and  more  certainty. 

The  mark  inflicted  by  branding  with  a hot  iron  would  not  be  so 
conspicuous  as  the  mark  by  tattooing,  and  consequently  it  would 
be  a less  infamous  punishment  Any  indelible  stigma  or  brand 
of  infamy  is  a fearful  puuishmcnt,  for  the  infliction  is  com- 
pletely Irremissable ; it  cannot  be  removed  by  repentance,  nor 
by  any  given  period  of  good  conduct.  The  great  object  of  punish- 
ment being  the  reformation  of  an  offender,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
it  should  be  as  much  as  possible  exempt  from  that  vindictive 
spirit  which  obstructs  the  exercise  of  mercy.  A branded  man 
may  say,  in  the  language  of  Cain,  “ I shall  be  a fugitive  and 
a vagabond  in  the  earth.”  A soldier,  after  being  marked,  has 
no  encouragement  to  mend,  no  inducement  to  do  good,  no  incentive 
to  subordination ; his  good  actions  are  liable  to  pass  unheeded, 
while  his  irregularities  are  readily  noticed  and  rigidly  punished. 
Branding  will  never  urge  men  to  reformation,  but  is  much  more 
likely  to  increase  disobedience  and  discontent,  and  to  drive  them 
to  aets  of  desperation.  A soldier  who  is  branded,  has  an  insuper- 
able bar  set  against  him  in  the  minds  of  his  sujjcriors — he  can 
never  hope  to  obtain  their  confidence ; and  hence  one  of  the 
strongest  encouragements  to  obedience  is  removed.  Branding  has 
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been  recommended  to  be  extended  to  other  crimes  than  desertion, 
on  the  principle  that  no  punishment  is  more  generally  dreaded. — 
{Appendix  to  Report  on  Military  Punishments , pp.  82 — 91.)  In 
this  recommendation  I cannot  concur,  believing,  as  I do,  that  brand- 
ing is  the  most  vindictive  and  least  reforming  of  all  military  punish- 
ments. Indeed,  I think  it  is  not  a little  degrading  to  the  army  to 
retain  a branded  soldier  in  the  ranks,  the  original  use  of  branding 
being  to  distinguish  runaway  bondmen  or  slaves.  Desertion  will 
never  be  effectually  prevented  but  by  inducing  men  to  like  the 
service,  to  prefer  it  indeed  to  other  employments.  If  a man  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  army,  he  may  at  any  time  desert  in  this  country, 
and  hope  will  tell  him  he  may  do  so  with  many  chances  in  his 
favour  that  he  will  escape  being  retaken,  and  found  again  fit  for 
service. 

To  brand  a soldier,  and  then  discharge  him  from  the  service, 
is  to  turn  a man  adrift  in  the  world  with  greatly  impaired  means 
of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  Hunger  urges  its  victims  to 
follow  dishonest  courses ; and  what  else  can  be  expected  from  a 
branded  and  discharged  soldier?  It  is  the  common  misfortune  of 
public  punishments  that  they  preclude  the  ofFender  from  all  honest 
means  of  future  support.  Newgate  thieves  have  been  known 
to  say,  “ We  do  not  thieve  from  disposition,  but  because  we 
cannot  get  employment.  Our  character  is  damned,  and  nobody 
wrould  have  us;”  and  so  it  is.  Branding  on  the  left  cheek  was 
employed  as  a punishment  about  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  but  it  was  found  by  experience  that  this  infliction  had  not 
the  desired  effect,  of  deterring  such  offenders  from  the  commission 
of  crimes  and  offences,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  rendered  thereby 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  in  any  honest  and  lauful  way , they  became 
the  more  desperate.  The  Act  according  to  which  this  punishment 
was  inflicted,  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

I am  aware  that  the  usual  apology  or  reason  which  is  given 
for  branding  men  who  are  discharged  as  being  considered  incor- 
rigible, is  to  prevent  their  re-admission  into  the  army  should 
they  again  enlist.  This,  however,  will  only  apply  to  men  who 
may  he  discharged  under  the  period  of  life  when  recruits  are 
eligible.  To  brand  men,  therefore,  who  have  reached  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  must  in  a great  degree  be  a measure  of  vindictive 
retribution,  not  a medium  of  reformation  or  moral  improvement. 
The  man  is  stigmatised  and  degraded — for  what  purpose?  Cer- 
tainly not  for  promoting  his  amendment,  or  for  rendering  him 
more  subordinate.  The  question  to  be  investigated  in  regard  to 
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this  punishment  is  not  merely  how  little  a man  is  injured  by  it,  but 
what  benefit  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  its  infliction — to  himself 
or  to  the  country. 

Courts-martial  sometimes  not  only  sentence  men  to  be  branded 
who  are  much  more  advanced  in  life  than  the  age  when  recruits 
may  be  received  into  the  service,  but  they  also  sentence  them  to  be 
branded  a second  time,  and  subsequently  transported.  Soldiers 
who  have  been  transported  are  not  likely  to  re-enter  the  service 
surreptitiously,  and  consequently  the  reason  alleged  for  branding 
such  men  is  fallacious.  Branding  is  a relic  of  had  times,  and 
carries  something  revolting  to  humanity  along  with  it.  To  render  a 
fellow  creature  the  object  of  scorn  has  a tendency  to  harden  him 
to  vice,  by  making  his  return  to  self-esteem  and  the  respect  of 
his  superiors  almost  an  impossibility. 

Discharged  with  Ignominy. — The  ceremony  which  takes  place 
on  discharging  a soldier  with  ignominy,  is  conducted  as  follows: — 
The  regiment  being  assembled  on  parade,  and  the  man  about  to 
be  discharged  brought  forward,  the  several  crimes  and  irregu- 
larities of  which  he  has  been  guilty  are  recapitulated,  and  the 
order  for  his  dismissal  read,  together  with  his  discharge,  in  which 
is  notified  his  ignominious  and  disgraceful  conduct,  the  buttons, 
facings,  lace,  and  any  other  distinctions,  are  then  stripped  from 
his  clothing ; he  is  marched  dow  n the  ranks,  and  trumj>eted  or 
drummed,  as  the  case  may  l>e,  out  of  the  barracks  or  quarters  of 
the  corps.  It  is  directed  by  the  Articles  of  War  that  “ the  names 
of  all  soldiers  who  have  been  dismissed  with  disgrace,  or  who 
have  forfeited  their  pension  owing  to  misconduct,  shall  be  notified 
to  the  parishes  to  w hich  they  belong,  such  notification  being  affixed 
on  the  outside  of  the  door  of  the  church  or  chapel  on  the  Sunday 
next  succeeding  the  receipt  of  the  notification.’’  By  this  notoriety 
a large  portion  of  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  a soldier  falls  on  his 
family  and  connexions.  The  innocent  may  consequently  suffer 
more  than  the  guilty — a result  which  is  certainly  not  intended. 
Formerly,  when  a soldier  was  dismissed  with  ignominy,  he  was 
escorted,  with  a halter  round  his  neck,  by  the  drummers  of  the 
regiment,  w ith  a written  label,  containing  the  particulars  of  his 
crime,  through  the  streets  of  the  camp  or  garrison,  and  dismissed 
with  a kick  from  the  youngest  drummer.  1 have  seen  a man 
flogged,  and  immediately  after  dismissed  in  this  manner. 

The  discharging  of  a soldier,  either  with  or  without  ignominy, 
is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  an  offender 
which  is  commonly  the  principal  object  of  this  mode  of  punish- 
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ment.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  discharging  with  ignominy 
possesses  much  of  the  deterring  principle,  as  military  people  know 
well,  that  a discharge  of  this  kind,  like  a sentence  of  transporta- 
tion, has  been  often  courted.  The  moral  pain,  when  there  is  any, 
arising  from  the  ignominious  ceremony,  is  commonly  of  a very 
temporary  character — a circumstance  which  is  partly  caused  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  spectators. 

When  Dumouriez  was  retreating  before  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  in  1792,  he  adopted  an  unusual,  if  not  a novel  plan 
of  punishing  fugitives  ; he  stripped  them  of  their  uniform,  caused 
their  eyebrows  and  heads  to  be  shaved,  and  dismissed  them  with 
ignominy  as  cowards,  which  example,  it  is  alleged,  produced  a 
very  beneficial  effect. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  my  principal  object  has  been  to  describe 
the  various  punishments  which  have  been  employed  in  the  armed 
force  of  this  country,  together  with  an  account  of  the  meliorations 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  Articles  of  War, 
with  cursory  remarks  on  the  evils  which  result  from  an  abuse  of  the 
penalties  of  military  law  and  military  usages,  leaving  the  means 
of  preventing  these  evils  to  the  consideration  of  those  in  authority, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  recruiting,  the  discipline,  the 
efficiency,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  defenders  of  the  State. 

Abuse  is  an  element  which  enters  into  all  laws  and  regulations, 
and  in  proportion  as  laws  and  customs  are  liable  to  be  misused 
under  an  average  administration,  they  are  unsuitable  or  inadequate 
for  their  object,  and  fail  in  effecting  the  ultimate  end  of  punish- 
ment— reformation  and  prevention  ; in  the  army — obedience. 

The  following  Official  Returns  will  shew — 

1.  The  Number  of  Soldiers  in  the  Colonies  who  have  suffered 

Imprisonment,  from  1831  till  1838. 

2.  The  Number  of  Soldiers  on  Foreign  Service  who  have  suffered 

Corporal  Punishment,  from  1831  till  1838. 

3.  The  Number  of  Soldiers  on  Home  Service  who  have  suffered 

Imprisonment,  from  1831  till  1839. 
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iVr.^.-.ThU  return  baa  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the-  House  of  Commons.  a*  far  m it  is  practicable  ; but  a return  founded  (as  required)  on  a Classification  of  Offences 
ami  I’uuL'.lim.-nt*  cannot  be  prepared  wilh  strict  accuracy,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  army,  the  same  individual  ia  often  tried  for  more  than  one  offence,  and  may  be.  and 
frequently  is,  sentenced  to  one,  or  more  thau  one  punishment. 

AdjuJitnl-GtnertiPt  Offict,  21*/  April,  18-10.  (Signed)  John  MacdonalD)  Adjutant -General. 
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Chapter  VIII. 


EDUCATION. 


It  may,  I believe,  be  assumed,  that  a large  portion  of  the  British 
army  have  received  little  or  no  education,  and  that  private  sol- 
diers are  perhaps  in  many  respects  inferior  in  mental  attainments 
or  general  information  to  an  average  of  the  class  of  artizans,  or 
of  the  other  classes  of  the  population  to  whom  they  originally 
belonged. 

It  is  well  known,  that  young  persons  who  have  learned  to  read 
in  early  life,  frequently  lose  the  ability  to  do  so  by  want  of  prac- 
tice, as  in  the  army,  where  want  of  opportunity  and  of  adequate 
encouragement  may  be  pleaded  for  neglecting  intellectual  culti- 
vation. Without  a certain  degree  of  skill  and  taste  for  reading, 
and  without  a beneficial  object  in  prospect,  that  j>ortion  of  early 
tuition  which  has  been  received  in  childhood  soon  Incomes,  by 
residence  in  a barrack,  of  no. avail.  It  is  happily  the  general 
tendency  of  our  times  to  diffuse  among  the  many  the  improvements 
once  confined  to  the  few  ; but  hitherto  little,  or  rather  nothing,  lias 
been  done  to  extend  intellectual  and  moral  culture  to  the  army. 
In  the  lowest  classes  of  life,  many  individuals  make  considerable 
progress  in  improving  their  minds  ; but  how  rarely  do  soldiers 
devote  their  attention  to  self-cultivation. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a remarkable  fact,  that  of  the  214  officers 
who  returned  answers  to  the  following  query,  which  was  addressed 
to  them  by  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  in  18.14,  only  two 
or  three  recommended  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious  cultivation, 
as  a means  of  preventing  crime: — “ Are  you  enabled  to  suggest 
any  means  of  restraining  or  eradicating  the.  propensity  to  drunken- 
ness, so  prevalent  among  the  soldiery , and  confessedly  the  parent 
of  the  majority  of  military  crimes ?"  A great  variety  of  penal 
enactments  were  recommended,  but  no  one  suggested  the  school- 
master’s drill,  but  Sir  George  Arthur  and  the  late  Colonel 
Oglander.  The  Colonel’s  words  are: — “The  only  effectual 
corrective  of  this,  as  of  every  other  vice,  is  a sound  and  rational 
sense  of  religion.  This  is  the  only  true  foundation  of  moral  dis- 
cipline. The  establishment  of  libraries  and  the  system  of  adult 
schools,  would  be  useful  in  this  view.” 
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An  anonymous  author  most  truly  asserts,  that — “We  discipline 
the  soldier’s  body,  but  take  no  pains  to  discipline  his  mind,  and 
yet  lift  up  our  eyes  in  astonishment  that  he  should  follow  the 
brutish  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  revel  in  the  lowest  de- 
bauchery, with  the  certainty  of  the  lash,  the  guard-house,  or  the 
hospital,  before  his  eyes.  This  conduct  our  Generals  deplore : 
Royal  commissions  are  issued,  and  huge  volumes  printed,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  remedying  it,  but  none  seems  ever  to  have  taken  into 
view,  that,  but  for  the  blessings  of  education,  their  conduct  might 
be  equally  reprehensible.  They  may  start  at  our  assertion,  but 
fearlessly  do  we  repeat  it;  place  them  in  the  same  situation  as 
a soldier — deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of  that  education  which 
enables  them  to  foresee  and  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  leave  them  plenty  of  leisure  time  on  their  hands,  without 
teaching  them  how  to  occupy  it,  and  the  results  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  soldiers.” — ( United  Service  Journal , January 
1838.) 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  punishment  of 
military  offences,  but  little,  wonderfully  little,  has  been  done 
towards  their  prevention.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  a 
soldier  capable  of  reflecting  upon  the  immediate  and  remote  con- 
sequences of  his  actions — none  to  teach  him  how  to  discern  good 
from  evil,  or  to  induce  him  to  seek  the  one  and  avoid  the  other* 
He  has  hitherto  had  no  encouragement  to  elevate  his  own  charac- 
ter, or  that  of  his  profession,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The 
Commissioners  who  reported  upon  the  system  of  military  punish- 
ments in  the  army  recommended — “ That  no  consideration  of 
expense,  within  reasonable  bounds,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  attending  to  the  comforts  of  the  soldiers  while  in  the 
service,  and  of  a sufficient  pension  for  the  good  and  deserving  man 
after  that  service  has  been  performed  but  little,  if  anything,  is 
said  in  their  Report  respecting  the  means  of  converting  an  illiterate 
disorderly  youth,  into  a “ good  and  deserving  man,”  by  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  It  cannot,  I think,  be  doubted,  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  render  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated  subservient  to 
unworthy  purposes,  than  the  instructed  and  reasoning  man.  In 
regard  to  the  propensity  to  drunkenness  among  soldiers,  Sir  George 
Arthur  says, — “ The  root  of  the  mischief  is  ignorance,  and  a habit 
of  evil.  If  it  be  essential,  as  it  is,  that  the  Sergeant  should  drill 
the  clumsy  lout  into  an  active  soldier,  it  is  equally  so  that  the 
teacher  should  meet  with  the  same  encouragement  in  giving  him 
mind ; that  is,  lie  should  be  equally  supported  in  his  exertions,  if 
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mental  culture  were  equally  prized  with  personal  appearance.” 
But  the  mental  culture  of  soldiers  never  has  been  equally  prized 
with  the  art  of  handling  arms.  Much,  therefore,  requires  still  to 
be  done  before  moral  and  religious  instruction  be  duly  valued  and 
adequately  disseminated  in  the  army.  But  there  is  surely  no 
legitimate  reason  why  the  army  should  be  inferior,  in  as  far  as  the 
elements  of  instruction  are  concerned,  to  any  other  class  of  the 
population.  The  code  of  regulations  for  the  management  of 
prisons  in  Scotland,  directs  that  every  prisoner  sentenced  to  three 
months’  confinement  or  upwards,  and  who  is  unable  to  read  and 
write  easily,  shall  receive  instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  In 
the  prison  of  Glasgow,  drawing  has  in  some  instances  been  super- 
added  : this  is  a valuable  example. 

Well-informed,  liberal  minded  individuals  are,  I believe,  almost 
uniformly  aware,  how  indispensable  an  increase  of  knowledge  is  to 
the  efficiency,  the  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  ; hut  it 
has  been  observed,  that  men  of  weak  intellect  and  stinted  informa- 
tion assert,  that,  the  lower  ranks  of  society  are  more  useful  and 
more  virtuous  in  proportiou  as  they  are  more  ignorant.  From 
these  lower  ranks  those  judges  of  human  nature  are  careful  to 
except  themselves ; and  by  a little  attention  it  may  be  discovered 
that  the  principal  reason  for  keeping  the  lower  orders  in  ignorance, 
is  to  keep  them  at  a greater  distance  from  their  superiors.  “ A 
similar  reason,”  says  Maediannid,  (Principle*  of  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Sulx)rilination,)  “ renders  the  ignorant  and  incapable  part  of 
military  officers  loud  declaimers  against  rendering  the  privates  too 
intelligent.  These  gentlemen  feel  that  the  privates,  if  they  acquire 
the  requisite  qualities  for  efficient  soldiers,  will  greatly  outstrip 
themselves,  and  become  their  superiors  in  those  qualities  which  a 
shameless  indolence  does  not  permit  themselves  to  attain.” 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  opinion  entertained 
on  this  subject  by  some  officers.  “ I remember,”  says  Colonel 
Campbell,  “ years  ago  being  visited  by  a brother  Adjutant.  As 
he  entered  my  barrack-room,  a young  soldier  placed  a book  upon 
the  table  and  retired,  which  my  visitor,  a few  minutes  after,  took 
up,  and  being  surprised  at  what  it  indicated  as  its  contents,  he 
asked  me,  in  seeming  astonishment,  what  a private  soldier  could 
have  to  say  to  such  a work  ? I replied  carelessly,  that  the  sol- 
dier who  had  just  left  was  a young  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  great  promise,  and  that  I wished  him  to  read  useful  books,  so 
as  to  fit  him,  at  any  future  period,  for  any  station  he  might  attain, 
lie  looked  at  me  again,  and  seemed  by  no  means  satisfied  by  what 
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I had  said,  nor  with  the  book,  and  then  in  a very  friendly  way 
addressed  me: — ‘You  are  a very  young  man — the  youngest  I 
ever  saw  made  an  Adjutant.  I have  myself  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  have  consequently  had  much  experience  amongst  soldiers,  and 
know  them  well.  You  may  therefore  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
books  containing  such  information  only  tend  to  make  soldiers 
question  the  wisdom  of  their  officers,  and  to  fit  them  for  being 
ringleaders  in  any  discontent,  or  even  mutinous  conduct  in  their 
companies;  and  it  also  causes  them  to  be  disliked  by  the  non- 
commissioned officers  who  have  to  teach  them  their  duties,  and 
especially  the  Drill  Sergeants,  who  arc  always  jealous  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  become  rivals.’  No  officers  are  so  severe,  or 
have  so  little  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  soldiers,  as  those  who 
have  risen  from  the  ranks.” — (A  British  Army  as  it  was,  is,  and 
oxujht  to  be.) 

I consider  it  a libel  upon  human  nature  to  allege,  that  giving 
soldiers  more  knowledge  and  more  sense,  tends  to  excite  disorder 
and  insubordination,  impatience  and  extravagant  claims.  The 
teaching  of  morality,  in  connexion  with  the  sanctions  of  religion, 
can  never,  I believe,  spoil  men  for  the  right  performance  of  their 
duties.  Men  who  are  so  taught,  are  more  apt  to  understand  what 
is  said  to  them,  more  decorous,  respectful,  and  conscientious,  more 
attentive  to  orders,  more  ready  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  pro- 
priety of  good  regulations,  more  disposed  to  shun  low  company, 
and  less  inclined  to  ebriety,  than  persons  who  have  received  no 
education,  and  been  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  gross  vulgarity. 

Mr.  Robert  Chambers  bears  ample  testimony  to  this  sentiment, 
when  describing  the  means  which  had  been  adopted  to  promote 
education  in  Scotland,  and  the  beneficial  consequences : — “ The 
result,”  says  lie,  “ of  educating  the  people  of  Scotland  has  been, 
not  a greater  irksomeness  under  a lowly  condition,  as  might,  per- 
haps, be  expected,  but  a greater  power  of  enduring  it, — not  a habit 
of  insubordination  to  those  placed  by  Providence  in  superior 
stations,  but  a tranquil  sense  of  the  propriety  of  a gradation  of 
ranks.” — (History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  146.) 

The  corps  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  consisting  of  thirteen 
companies,  each  of  sixty-eight  men,  are,  in  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  knowledge,  taught  fortification,  the  manner  of 
drawing  plans  and  sections  of  buildings,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
art  of  land-surveying ; and  it  is  highly  honourable  to  the  men  of 
this  corps,  that  they  have  invariably,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  have  been  employed,  conducted  themselves  as  intelligent  men 
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and  steady  soldiers.  The  superiority  of  cultivated  men  is  soon 
apparent : they  have  been  accustomed  to  think  and  to  discriminate. 
Misconduct  may  be  the  concomitant  of  intellectual  attainments, 
but  it  is  the  accident,  not  the  consequence  of  information  ; and  as 
it  is  the  more  conspicuous,  so  it  is  the  less  excused,  when  accom- 
panied with  mental  superiority. 

To  possess  the  power  of  reading  and  writing  imperfectly  is 
not  education ; these  are  merely  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
Instruction  of  a proper  kind  should  include  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  ; but  it  is  a great 
step  to  teach  so  ldiersto  read  and  write,  and  to  attain  some  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic  : they  are  by  these  means  qualified  to  acquire 
and  to  communicate  ideas,  and  to  exercise  their  minds. 

Education,  in  a general  sense,  means  the  process  of  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  forming  habits  of  activity,  so  as 
to  qualify  us  to  perform  our  parts  in  life  with  intelligence  and 
success.  Let  soldiers,  therefore,  be  taught  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  essential  to  a due  performance  of  their  duties, 
to  their  own  respectability  aud  welfare,  and  be  habitually  trained 
to  apply  them.  Few  persons  now  entertain,  or  at  any  rate  few 
advocate,  the  absurd  idea  of  rendering  men  efficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  warfare,  by  reducing  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
state  of  senseless  machines,  or  of  withholding  from  them  the  means 
of  acquiring  information.  The  more  the  mind  is  cultivated,  the 
fitter  a man  becomes  for  every  situation  iu  life.  Mental  cultivation 
renders  a soldier  more  amenable  to  persuasion  and  higher  motives; 
the  mind  is  improved,  the  ideas  enlarged,  and  the  man  reasons 
more. — (Evidence on  Military  Punishments,  Quests.  1 724 — 172(5.) 
The  morality  and  good  conduct  of  the  army  is  of  more  con- 
sequence to  the  security  of  the  country  than  the  morality  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  population.  A soldier  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  and  whose  desires  are  brought 
under  proper  regulation,  is  the  person  from  whom  we  may  expect 
the  faithful  discharge  of  military  duties.  It  was  a maxim  of 
Napoleon,  that  in  war  the  moral  is  to  the  physical  force  as  three 
to  one. 

Much  attention  appears  to  be  paid  to  the  education  of  some  of 
the  armies  of  the  continental  States ; for  example,  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands. 


Com  me  le  soldat  par  sa  condition  est,  (says  Kirckhoff,)  ordinal  re  merit 
peu  instruit  dans  la  morale,et  cons^queinment  tres-sujet  a s’en  ecarter; 
et  comnic  rien  n’est  plus  contraire  ii  la  culture  des  moeurs  que  Pignorance, 
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on  ne  doit  pas  perdre  de  vue  dans  une  armee  l’utilite  de  l’instruction. 
II  serait  done  eminemment  recommendable  d’avoir  dans  chaque  regi- 
ment  une  ecole  d’enseignement  mutuel,  dans  laquelle  on  apprendrait 
au  soldat  la.  lecture,  l’ecriture,  l’arithmetique,  et  la  geographic,  et 
il  faudrait  donner  quelques  prix  d’encourageraent  & ceux  qui  s’y 
distinguent.  L’utilite  d’ecoles  regimentaires  n’a  pas  pu  ecliapper  a la 
sagesse  du  II oi  des  Pays  Pas,  qui  les  a institutes  dans  son  armee.  Et 
une  autre  chose  digne  d’eloges  durables  au  prince  eclaire,  et  que  je  me 
plais  a citer  et  a conseiller,  e’est  d’avoir  fait  etablir  dans  chaque  corps 
une  bibliotheque  composee  des  meilleurs  ouvrages  militaires,  destin^e 
a fournir  aux  officiers  les  moyens  de  s’instruire  et  d’augmenter  leurs 
connaissances. 

France. — Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  diffusion  of 
useful  scholarship  in  the  French  army,  and  several  of  the  means 
adopted  for  that  purpose  highly  deserve  our  imitation.  Two 
special  schools  are  attached  to  each  regiment.  The  instruction  to 
he  given  in  the  first  class  schools  (primary  schools)  comprises 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  studies  are  limited 
to  two  hours  at  a time,  namely,  one  hour  for  reading,  fifteen 
minutes  for  arithmetic  on  the  slate,  and  as  many  for  oral  examina- 
tion and  tuition,  and  half  an  hour  for  writing.  In  the  second  or 
higher  class  schools,  the  instruction  given  embraces  French  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geography,  the  military  history  of 
France,  the  elements  of  geometry  and  fortification,  and  taking 
plans.  The  studies  are  similarly  limited  to  two  hours  at  a 
time,  namely,  half  an  hour  in  answering  questions  bearing  upon 
the  preceding  day’s  instruction,  the  same  time  in  explanations 
connected  with  the  routine  of  study  for  the  day,  and  an  hour  in 
writing  exercises  and  correcting  them.  The  management  of  a pri- 
mary or  first  class  school  is  entrusted  to  a Lieutenant  as  director, 
a non-commissioned  officer  as  monitor-general,  one  Sergeant,  and 
five  Corporals,  or  privates,  as  ordinary  monitors.  The  second  class 
schools  are  conducted  by  the  director  and  monitor-general  of  the 
first  class,  and  the  requisite  number  of  pupils  of  the  second  class, 
who  are  called  monitors. 

Various  regulations  have  been  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  emulation  among  those  who  attend  the  schools.  Soldiers 
who  eminently  distinguish  themselves  are  entitled  to  have  their 
names  inserted  in  Regimental  Orders,  and  thereby  acquire  a claim 
for  promotion.  Sous -officiers  (Sergeants)  recommended  for  pro- 
motion as  officers  are  previously  to  pass  an  examination  in  such 
branches  of  knowledge  as  are  taught  in  the  regimental  schools. 
Monthly  gratuities  are  given  to  the  monitors,  and  half-yearly 
furloughs  are  preferably  granted  to  soldiers  who  can  read  and 
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write,  and  have  punctually  discharged  their  several  duties — 
circumstances  which  are  no  small  guarantee  that  their  conduct 
has  been  regular  and  orderly. 

The  number  of  young  men  on  the  ballot-lists  in  1837  amounted 
to  326,298.  The  following  statement  will  shew  their  degree  of 
scholarship : — 


Nuinlw?r.  Per  Cent. 

155,839  able  to  read  and  write  . . . 47 "8 

149,195  unable  to  read 45'7 

1 1 ,784  able  to  read  but  not  to  write  . . 3*6 

9,480  instruction  not  ascertained  . 2*9 


326,298  100- 


The  average  manlier  attending  the  schools  in  each  regiment,  in 
1837,  was  as  follows: — 

Primary  Second  or  Higher 
Schools.  Class  of  Schools. 

Infantry  . . 142  48 

Cavalry  . . 74  21 

The  primary  schools  of  the  army  were  attended — 

In  1831,  by  27,059  soldier*. 

1833,  by  32,450 
1839,  by  35,000 

The  numbers  attending  the  second  or  higher  class  schools 
are  usually  about  one-third  of  those  attending  the  primnry 
schools.  Much  care  is  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  French  army  to 
induce  soldiers  to  attend  school.  They  are  informed  that  talents 
and  information  confer  a right  to  command.  Since  a soldier 
has  duties  to  perform,  it  is  requisite  that  he  should  know  what 
they  are.  It  is  also  necessary  that  he  should  be  aware  of  the 
penalties  to  which  he  is  liable,  more  especially  as  he  may,  from 
ignorance,  incur  punishment  for  a breach  of  military  regulation, 
which  may  not  lie  a moral  offence.  To  avoid  committing  an 
offence  it  is  necessary  that  a soldier  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  military  delinquencies,  and  unless  he  can 
read  and  write,  or  has  attained  some  degree  of  information,  he 
may,  from  ignorance,  misapprehend  the  orders  issued  for  his 
guidance. 

The  Moniteur  published  an  official  document,  drawn  up  by  the 
War  Department,  from  which  it  appears,  that  on  the  1st  January, 
1843,  the  number  of  soldiers  serving  in  the  army  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  was  227,800.  In  the  course  of  that  year, 
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08,289  attended  the  regimental  schools,  namely,  50,245 — those  in 
which  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  taught,  and  18,044 
who  followed  lectures  on  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  geo- 
metry, fortification,  &c.  Of  the  50,245  who  attended  the  course 
of  primary  instruction,  11,202,  totally  illiterate,  learned  to  read, 
12,571  to  read  and  write,  5,223  to  read  and  calculate,  and  13,899 
to  read,  write,  and  calculate — in  all  42,895. 

Prussia. — There  is  a school  in  every  battalion  of  the  Prussian 
army,  which  a Captain  superintends,  and  three  Lieutenants,  who 
receive  additional  pay  for  alternately  taking  a share  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of  his  three  years’ 
service  a soldier  is  able  to  read,  generally  to  write,  and  has 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  history  and  geography  of  his 
country.  As  the  value  of  the  places  given  as  pensions  on  retiring 
from  the  service  must  correspond  in  a great  degree  with  the 
capability  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  given,  a powerful 
stimulus  is  thereby  excited  to  intellectual  improvement.  Non- 
commissioned officers  who  wish  to  become  officers,  first  undergo 
an  examination  in  geography,  history,  simple  mathematics,  and 
the  German  and  French  languages.  At  the  end  of  another  year 
they  are  again  examined  in  the  same  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
also  in  algebra,  military  drawing,  and  fortification.  If  they  pass 
this  second  examination  they  become  officers.  This  attention  to 
the  mental  as  well  as  physical  strength  of  an  armed  man,  forms  a 
new  era  in  military  and  political  science. 

Russia. — The  regimental  schools  in  the  Russian  army  are  said 
to  be  admirable  schools  for  adults,  and  they  are  particularly 
valuable  in  a country  where,  according  to  the  regulations,  soldiers 
are  entitled  to  their  discharge  after  a certain  time  of  service. 
Before  the  schools  were  established,  the  disbandment  of  soldiers 
was  a fearful  scourge  to  the  country,  for  it  turned  loose  on 
society  a multitude  of  men  trained  to  immorality , and  unfitted 
for  any  useful  or  peaceful  occupation  ; now,  they  are  instructed 
in  the  means  of  becoming  valuable  members  of  society,  and 
the  army  has  thus  been  changed  into  a training-school  for  civil 
life.  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  peace,  after  a continuance  of  war,  shew  a great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  criminals.  “ War  makes  thieves,”  says 
Machiavel,  “ and  peace  brings  them  to  the  gallows.”  How 
important  is  it,  therefore,  that  soldiers  should  be  instructed  in  the 
first  principles  of  morality,  and  encouraged  to  cultivate  their 
minds. 
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I may  here  state,  that  the  Russian  army  is  recruited  hy  ballot, 
from  the  serfs,  and  each  proprietor  is  obliged,  in  addition  to  the 
man,  to  furnish  his  outfit  to  Government,  amounting  to  1/.  5s.  lOrf. 
The  soldier  becomes  free  on  entering  the  army,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  his  discharge  after  twenty  years’  service,  on  which  occasion  he 
receives  500  rubles  (16/.  or  20/.)  to  stock  a farm  assigned  to  him 
on  the  Crown  lands. 

The  armies  on  the  continent  being  chiefly  recruited  by  con- 
scription, a large  portion  of  the  respectable  class  of  society  become 
soldiers ; the  sum  usually  paid  for  a substitute,  in  time  of  peace, 
in  France,  being  1200  francs,  or  50/.  for  the  infantry,  and  from 
1500  to  1800  francs  in  the  special  arms  of  the  service,  namely, 
cavalry,  artillery,  &c.  The  intermixture  of  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  educated  and  uneducated,  which  a conscription  usually 
effects  in  the  ranks  of  a regiment,  has  a beneficial  influence  in 
regulating  the  manners,  and  forming  the  character,  of  soldiers- 
But  in  this  country,  where  enlistment  is  voluntary,  the  recruits 
chiefly  come  from  the  lalmuring  classes,  comprehending  the  dissi- 
pated, the  disorderly,  the  idle,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  wretched. 
Hence,  in  my  opinion,  arises  a powerful  argument  for  our  devoting 
much  attention  to  the  education  of  soldiers.  Men  who  have  made 
a voluntary  surrender  of  their  liberty  and  independence  for  life, 
the  most  valuable  privilege  of  our  species,  have  a powerful  claim 
upon  the  liberality,  and  the  kindness  of  the  State ; they  ought  to 
be  treated  as  the  children  of  the  community,  in  as  far  as  their 
education  should  be  systematically,  not  merely  casually,  attended 
to.  But  it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  give  them  a 
suitable  education,  and  thereby  to  endeavour  to  elevate  them  in 
the  scale  of  society.  While  it  is  admitted  that  recruits  are 
generally  ignorant,  and  that  iguorance  is  the  mother  of  crime, 
ought  we  not  to  consider  ourselves  bound  to  instruct  them,  and  to 
make  them,  in  short,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  what  we 
would  wish  them  to  be  ? 

The  continental  Governments,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
jmy  much  attention  to  the  education  of  their  armies ; but  men 
who  enlist  for  life  have  a much  stronger  claim  on  the  fostering 
care  of  a State  than  conscripts  or  substitutes,  whose  period  of 
service  lasts  for  only  a few  years.  Soldiers  being  deprived  of 
most,  of,  indeed,  I may  say  all,  the  popular  sources  of  inform- 
ation, Government  should  be  the  more  attentive  to  supply  the 
funds,  and  to  direct  the  measures  which  are  required  to  pro- 
mote education  in  the  army.  There  are  other  means  of  prevent- 
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ing  vice  than  punishment,  which  has  been  too  long  considered 
the  principal  moral  specific.  Coercion,  or  corporal  punishment, 
will  not  give  a man  a clearer  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
nor  will  it  imbue  his  mind  with  a love  of  rectitude ; the  utmost 
beneficial  effect  which  it  will  produce  is  a fear  of  offending.  lie 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
whose  desires  are  brought  under  such  proper  regulation  that  he  is 
on  all  occasions  anxious  to  do  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done,  is 
the  person  from  whom  we  are  to  expect  the  faithful  discharge  of 
military,  as  well  as  every  other  species  of  duty. 

“ Veux-tu  faire  croitre  les  merites  ? Seme  les  recompenses .” 
Prizes,  to  be  generally  beneficial,  should  be  popular — all  classes 
should  he  able  to  aspire  to  them.  Now,  there  is  a class  of 
rewards  in  the  army,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  namely, 
promotion,  for  which  a certain  degree  of  literary  qualification  is 
indispensably  necessary ; no  man  being  generally  considered  fit  to 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a non-commissioned  officer  unless  he  is 
able  to  read  and  write  his  own  language, — and  this  is  the  extent 
of  the  scholarship  of  most  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  in  the 
British  army. 

I would  strongly  recommend  that  an  adult  school  should  be 
established  in  every  regiment,  and  that  the  institution  should  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  a commissioned  officer,  who  might, 
as  in  the  French  army,  be  assisted  by  a monitor.  It  is  by  no 
means  my  intention  to  enter  into  detail,  or  to  suggest  a plan 
of  a regimental  school  establishment,  or  to  recommend  any 
particular  course  of  study  ; but  it  is  obvious  that  a soldier  should 
in  the  first  place,  learn  that  which  will  best  prepare  and  qualify 
him  for  the  duties  of  his  station  and  the  situation  to  which  he  may 
aspire.  The  chief  advantage  of  education  is  to  establish  such 
habits  of  mind  as  will  fit  a man  for  discharging  his  duty  under  all 
circumstances.  There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  knowledge 
which  I would  recommend  to  be  communicated  to  soldiers — 
namely,  the  conditions  upon  which  health  depends,  the  advantage 
of  cleanliness,  &c.  Much  useful  information  might,  with  great 
advantage,  be  imparted  to  soldiers  in  regard  to  the  means  of 
preventing  disease  and  preserving  health.  So  early  as  1788, 
Dr.  Chausicr,  an  eminent  medical  officer  in  the  French  army, 
recommended  to  the  French  Government  to  direct  the  Surgeons  of 
regiments  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  occasionally  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged,  upon  the  best 
means  of  preserving  their  own  health  and  that  of  others.  It  may 
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be  inferred  from  Dr.  Clumsier’ s suggestion  that  he  approved  of 
addressing  soldiers  as  beings  endued  with  the  power  of  thinking, 
capable  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  that  he  did  not  consider 
that  military  discipline  would  suffer  by  all  ranks  being  instructed 
and  their  minds  cultivated.  Soldiers  of  the  British  army  are 
perhaps  treated  too  much  like  irrational  beings  ; they  are  neither 
required  nor  expected  to  think,  or  to  do  anything  for  themselves — 
not  even  to  take  care  of  their  health,  far  less  to  cultivate  their 
minds.  Orders  respecting  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
soldiers  should  be  so  framed  that,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle, “lie  himself”  (a  soldier)  “shall  not  think  them  unreasonable, 
and  such  as  he  must  necessarily  obey.” 

It  does  not  come  within  my  plan  to  say  anything  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  officers,  although  I may  observe  that,  to  render 
promotion  from  the  ranks  a boon  to  individuals  and  a benefit  to 
the  army,  two  things  are  essentially  necessary — the  person  pro- 
moted to  a commission  should  be  so  far  educated  as  to  fit  him  for 
the  society  of  his  brother  officers,  and  he  should  also  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  new  rank.  In  my  suggestions,  however, 
for  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  soldiers,  l confess  I have 
been  more  disposed  to  recommend  tliat  the  condition  of  the  army 
itself  should  be  raised,  than  that  individuals  should  lie  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commissioned  officers.  The  aristocratieal  constitution 
of  the  British  army  is  unfavourable  to  the  promotion  of  men  from 
the  ranks — unfavourable  to  the  worthy  individuals  who  may  lie  so 
raised  above  their  former  condition.  It  is  seldom  tliat  a Sergeant 
obtains  a commission  under  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age — 
which  is  too  late  a period  of  life  to  commence  a new  career  of 
service.  The  habits  of  the  men  in  barracks  are  seldom  much 
calculated  to  qualify  individuals  to  associate  on  a footing  of 
equality  with  commissioned  officers ; and  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  a Sergeant,  who  may  be  promoted  can  equip  himself  as  an 
officer,  and  live  at  the  mess,  upon  the  pay  of  his  rank.  The  pay 
of  a Sergeant-Major  before  promotion  is  3#.  If/,  per  day,  or 
55/.  10#.  5 </.  per  annum,  besides  clothing;  he  dines  for  little 
more  than  M.,  and  has  not  the  rank  of  a gentleman  to  supjiort : 
his  pay  as  Ensign,  minus  mess  and  band  fees,  is  84/.  per  annum ; 
lie  has  to  provide  his  own  clothing,  and  must  pay  from  2s.  to 
2v.  3d.  per  clay  for  his  dinner ; he  must  keep  a servant,  and 
supjiort  the  character  of  a gentleman.  With  something  like  want 
staring  him  in  the  face  he  cannot  be  comfortable,  and  some 
degree  of  comfort  is  required  for  the  due  exercise  of  independent 
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and  manly  virtues.  In  the  event  of  it  being  deemed  expedient 
to  raise  a meritorious  soldier  to  the  rank  of  a commissioned 
officer,  I hike  leave  to  recommend  that  Government  should  not 
only  present  him  with  a sum  of  money  adequate  to  fit  him  out 
for  his  new  station,  but  that  the  pay  of  his  first  appointment 
should  be  raised,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  live  at  mess.  The 
principle  of  the  measure  suggested  is  not  new,  although  I am 
not  aware  that  it  has  been  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  subalterns. 
For  example,  it  has  been  the  usage  to  raise  General  Officers, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field,  to  the  Peerage, 
and  to  award  to  them,  and  sometimes  to  their  progeny  for  two  or 
three  generations,  an  annual  gratuity.  An  Ensign  is  as  imperi- 
ously called  upon  to  pay  his  mess  bill  or  his  tailor,  as  a nobleman 
is  to  live  in  the  splendour  pertaining  to  his  rank. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  General  Observations  upon  Mili- 
tary Discipline,  and  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Improvement  of 
both  Officers  and  Soldiers,  by  Major-General  Sir  George  Arthur, 
deserves  the  consideration  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  State. 
Sir  George  “ recommends  the  practical  enforcement  of  a correct 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  supported  by  that  high  moral 
influence  dependent  upon  a judicious  selection  of  officers  of  high 
character  and  strict  moral  principle.  Unless  the  good  effects  of 
the  precepts  issued  by  the  officer  be  evident  in  his  own  daily 
conduct,  little  can  be  accomplished  ; for  the  officer  possesses  a 
more  direct  control  over  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  than  the 
landlord  can  exert  over  the  peasantry  in  his  fields,  or  the  manu- 
facturer over  the  labourers  whom  he  may  employ.  The  possession 
of  military  power  should  be  entrusted  to  those  most  likely  to  afford 
the  influence  of  good  example.  This  applies  more  particularly  to 
Commanding  Officers  It  is  essential  that  an  officer  so  placed 
should  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  matters  connected  with  his 
profession,  and  possessing,  with  intelligence,  that  mixture  of 
decision  and  mildness  of  character  which  are  the  fruits  of  a mind 
habitually  regulated  by  religion  and  moral  principle.  Soldiers 
are  generally  recruited  from  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  community, 
and  are  often  allured  into  the  service  by  means  of  dissipation, 
lie  recommends  that  what  is  so  bad  in  principle  should  at  all 
hazards  be  abandoned ; but,  till  this  is  done,  it  is  more  essential 
that  there  should  be  a high  tone  of  principle  in  Commanding 
Officers  to  correct  the  gross  material  of  which  the  army,  generally 
speaking,  is  composed.  ‘I  have  said  that  education  is  essential, 
as  well  as  moral  character,  and  so  it  is ; look  into  the  habits  of 
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the  officers  of  almost  every  regiment  in  His  Majesty’s  service 
— how  are  they  formed?  Do  men  study  at  all  after  they 
get  commissions  ? Very  far  from  it : unless  an  officer  is  employed 
in  the  field,  his  days  are  passed  in  mental  idleness — hi3  ordinary 
duties  are  carried  on  instinctively  — there  is  no  intellectual 
exertion.  To  discuss  fluently  upon  women,  play,  horses,  and 
wine,  is,  with  some  excellent  exceptions,  the  ordinary  range  of 
mess  conversation.  In  these  matters  lies  the  education  of  young 
officers,  generally  speaking,  after  entering  the  service.’  The 
junior  officers  should  be  required  to  prosecute  such  studies  as 
may  l>c  best  calculated  to  enlarge  their  minds  and  improve  their 
judgments ; and  their  progress,  even  in  their  corps,  should  l>e 
made  dependent  upon  their  acquirements,  professional  or  other- 
wise*. Admitting  the  character  of  the  recruits  to  be  too  generally 
what  he  has  described  it,  and  that  there  must  be  a multitude  of 
characters  to  t>e  deterred  from  crime  only  by  the  terrors  of  punish- 
ment, he  contends  that  even  in  such  men  reform  to  a very  great 
extent  might  lie  expected,  or  crime  at  least  abated,  if  preventive 
measures  were  resorted  to,  and  these  can  be  hoped  to  flow  only 
from  a well-regulated  corps  of  officers.  ‘ If  the  officers  were  not 
seen  so  habitually  walking  in  the  streets  in  every  garrison  town, 
the  soldiers  would  be  less  frequently  found  in  public-houses.’  For 
the  non-commissioned  officers  he  recommends  similar  measures  of 
instruction  ; and  complains  of  the  general  incapacity  of  the 
Sergeant-Schoolmaster,  who  should  be  a person  of  altogether 
higher  caste  than  any  now  employed,  and  should  rank  with  the 
Quarter-Master,  so  as  to  give  him  more  influence.  Every  Com- 
manding Officer  should  be  enjoined  to  consider  the  business  of  the 
regimental  school  an  object  of  his  daily  regard,  quite  as  important 
as  the  duties  of  the  parade.  With  respect  to  the  private  soldiers, 
he  considers  that  punishment  is  unjustifiable,  unless  it  can  be 
shewn  that  every  proper  measure  for  the  prevention  of  crime  has 
been  previously  used.  ‘ Punishment,  1 apprehend,  is  properly 
resorted  to,  not  as  a just  vengeance  uj>on  the  offender  for  the 
crime  of  which  be  has  been  guilty,  but  as  an  example  to  deter, 
while  he  himself  is  corrected,  other  soldiers  from  transgressing 
the  laws.’  He  holds  the  example  of  the  officers  to  be  the  most 
efficient  means  of  preventing  crime  among  the  soldiers,  and  of 
raising  their  minds  above  the  gratification  of  mere  animal  desires. 
Unhappily,  even  at  present,  although  less  so  uow  than  formerly, 
their  notions  of  happiness  and  their  enjoyments  rise  no  higher 
than  the  debauchery  of  a brothel  or  the  license  of  a public-house. 
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The  barracks  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and 
encouragement  be  held  out  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  take  their 
recreation  within  the  barrack  walls  ; the  soldiers’  wives  should  be 
more  comfortably  accommodated  ; more  comfortable  provision 
should  be  made  for  soldiers  worn  out  in  the  service;  and 
recruiting  should  be  conducted  on  better  principles.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  a careful  apportionment  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  of  an  unwearied  effort  to  bring  into  operation  the 
various  preventives  of  crime,  have  been  exemplified  most  satis- 
factorily in  this  colony  (Van  Diemen’s  Land)  in  dealing  with 
the  convicts.  Punishment,  properly  speaking,  forms  no  part  of 
military  discipline — it  is  rather  its  opprobrium.  The  lash  or  the 
jail  should  be  always  considered  as  the  last  resort.  The  grand 
aim  should  be  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  not  through 
the  influence  of  fear,  which  is  itself  degrading  to  the  soldier,  but 
by  supplying  his  mind  with  intellectual  resources  calculated 
to  render  him  less  dependent  for  amusement  upon  animal  grati- 
fications.”— ( Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Military 
Punishments,  p.  118.) 

Until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  benefit  of  clergy  was 
allowed  to  such  persons  only  as  could  read,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, the  illiterate  were  doomed  to  die  for  offences  for  which 
a slight  punishment  only  was  inflicted  on  those  who  had  received 
some  education,  the  convict  suffered  the  greater  punishment  be- 
cause the  parents  had  neglected  his  education,  and  thus  the  sins 
of  the  parents  were  visited  upon  the  children.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  asked,  do  not  soldiers  suffer  from  the  neglect  or  inattention 
of  Government,  when  they  are  punished  for  offences  which  have 
been  committed  from  ignorance,  and  when  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  them  a moral  principle  of  action  ? 

Early  in  the  present  century  schools  were  established  in  each 
regiment  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers.  The  alleged  object  of  these 
institutions  is  to  implant  in  the  children’s  minds  early  habits  of 
morality,  obedience,  and  industry,  and  to  give  that  portion  of 
learning  which  may  qualify  them  for  non-commissioned  officers, — 
to  raise  from  the  offspring  of  soldiers,  “ a succession  of  loyal 
subjects,  brave  soldiers,  and  good  Christians.”  Although  regi- 
mental schools  are  chiefly  intended  for  boys,  as  a nursery  for  the 
army,  yet  the  female  children  of  soldiers  are  also  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  these  establishments,  whenever  the 
accommodations  and  other  circumstances  will  permit.  Each  regi- 
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mental  school  is  conducted  by  a Sergeant-Schoolmaster,  who 
receives  M.  a day  extra,  but  not  until  he  has  been  employed  as 
a schoolmaster  for  ten  years.  The  Sergeant  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  be  somewhat  acquainted  with  arithmetic  ; but 
I am  not  aware  that  any  other  qualification  is  necessary  for  the 
appointment ; and  it  is  not  to  lie  expected  that  Schoolmaster- 
Sergeants  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  correct  methods  of 
conveying  religious  and  secular  instruction,  or  of  the  proper  mode 
of  conducting  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of  children. 
Soldiers  are  permitted  to  attend  these  institutions,  but  attend- 
ance at  school  is  not  usually  considered  a part  of  their  duty,  and 
the  schoolmaster’s  discipline  is,  therefore,  commonly  evaded.  A 
schoolmistress  has  lately  been  attached  to  each  regiment,  who 
receives  a salary  of  lr.  Sd.  a day,  being  within  3d.  of  the  pay  of 
the  Schoolmaster-Sergeant  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  neither  great  talents  nor  much  zeal  can  be  expected  in  a 
Sergeant  whose  allowance  is  so  limited. 

So  far  as  my  information  extends,  greater  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  soldiers  in  India  than 
elsewhere.  Among  the  many  important  measures  introduced  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  when  he  was  Governor-General  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  was  the  liberal  encouragement  given  to 
regimental  schools,  by  the  appointment  of  an  assistant-master, 
and  an  additional  mistress  and  assistant,  with  monthly  salaries,  to 
each  European  corps,  and  by  calling  upon  the  resident  clergy- 
men to  lend  their  active  aid  in  the  superintendence  of  these 
useful  and  benevolent  institutions.  He  also  established  barrack 
libraries  at  each  of  the  seven  European  cantonments  on  the 
Bengal  establishment.  Lord  William  Bentinck  states  ( Evidence 
on  Military  Punishments)  that  the  soldiers  in  considerable  num- 
bers attend  the  schools,  and  make  a rapid  progress  in  reading 
and  writiug.  “In  India,”  says  he,  “the  regimental  libraries 
of  the  soldiers  generally  contain  from  500  to  600  volumes  of 
well-chosen  books ; they  receive  the  leading  newspapers,  and 
their  reading  rooms  possess  comforts  and  convenience.”  Libra- 
ries are  of  inestimable  advantage  to  persons  who  can  read  well 
and  who  have  a taste  for  reading,  but  they  are  of  comparatively 
little  benefit  to  soldiers  who  do  not  know  the  alphabet,  or  who 
cannot  read  without  much  difficulty, — and,  unfortunately,  the 
latter  class  is  by  far  the  more  numerous  in  the  army.  Institutions 
for  the  intellectual  culture  and  moral  improvement  of  soldiers 
should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  unlearned,  not  to  the  well- 
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informed, — to  the  greater  number,  and  not  to  the  few  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  elements  of  information. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen’s  Diary  of 
a March  through  Scinde  and  Afghanistan  with  the  Troops , 
§c.  §-c.,  p.  205  : — 

An  excellent  plan  was  adopted  in  the  40th  Regiment,  of  requiring 
each  non-commissioned  officer  to  pass  a fresh  examination  in  some 
higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  &c.,  before  he  could  attain  the  next 
step  in  promotion.  This  plan  kept  the  school  well  filled  with  adults, 
and  gave  all  those  who  aimed  at  promotion  a direct  motive  for  dili- 
gence in  study,  besides  supplying  the  regiment  with  respectable  and 
well-conducted  non-commissioned  officers.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  plan  were  universally  adopted.  Finding  employment  for  the 
men,  and  fitting  them  for  rational  amusfcment  and  occupation,  would 
do  much  to  abate  drunkenness  and  disorder,  and  render  punishments 
unnecessary.  As  a proof  of  this,  during  the  whole  time  (nearly  two 
years)  I was  with  Her  Majesty’s  40th  Regiment,  though  necessarily 
a period  of  great  license,  there  was  not  an  instance  of  corporal  punish- 
ment ; and  when  we  subsequently  joined  the  army  of  reserve  at 
Ferozepore,  though  several  European  corps  met  together,  not  one  man 
in  the  whole  regiment  who  was  warned  for  duty  was  ever  found 
drunk. 


Chapter  IX. 


URBANITY  TO  SOLDIERS. 

Is  it  essentially  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  military 
discipline,  that  soldiers  should  be  treated  by  officers  with  less 
urbanity  than  adults  in  civil  life?  “There  used,”  says  I)r. 
Cheyne,  “ to  be  the  greatest  coarseness  and  severity  in  the 
treatment  of  men  in  hospital ; nay,  medical  as  well  as  military 
officers  frequently  treated  common  soldiers  as  if  they  belonged 
to  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  I have  often,”  he  adds,  “ heard 
soldiers  called  the  greatest  villains  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
only  to  be  kept  in  subjection  by  the  lash.”  This  degree  of 
folly  and  inhumanity  is  happily  now  become  obsolete,  but  there 
is  still  room  for  amendment  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  soldiers. 
During  the  last  century,  the  commissioned  officers  in  the  French 
army  appear  to  have  assumed  a remarkable  degree  of  superiority 
and  importance  over  common  soldiers. 

"When  a commissioned  officer  (says  Colombier)  is  so  generally 
esteemed,  whence  comes  it  that  the  people  have  such  a dislike  to 
become  soldiers,  and  whence  that  contempt  which  is  entertained  for 
their  condition  ? If  to  serve  the  King  and  the  country  with  courage, — 
if  to  perform  distinguished  actions,  be  highly  valued,  do  we  not  find 
these  virtues  in  the  soldier  ? A soldier  undergoes  more  fatigue  than 
officers,  but  should  he  on  that  account  be  less  esteemed?  It  may  be 
said  that  he  belongs  to  the  dregs  of  the  people, — the  lowest  class  of  the 
population  ; but  his  original  condition  and  his  services  should  not  be 
confounded.  Should  we  treat  the  condition  of  a soldier  with  disdain, 
because  it  is  subordinate  ? Of  what  importance  is  that?  Is  it  not  the 
object  or  peculiar  duty  of  the  army  to  maintain  order  and  public 
tranquillity  ? I believe  I can  assign  a more  conclusive  reason,  which 
is,  that  plebeian  officers,  full  of  self-conceit,  endeavour  to  emulate  the 
class  of  nobility  in  haughtiness  and  the  affectation  of  superiority  : 
hence,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  contempt  which  they  shew  to 
the  subordinate  ranks,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  popular  repugnance 
to  the  army. — ( Code  de  Medicine  Militaire,  vol.  i.,  p.  144.) 

The  merits  and  exertions  of  private  soldiers  are  often  under- 
valued, or  completely  overlooked  ; for,  according  to  the  popular 
opinion  of  military  operations,  in  defeat  we  think  of  the  fate  and 
in  victory  of  the  talents  and  glory  of  the  commissioned  officers, 
more  especially  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army.  “ Glory 
and  fortune,"  says  an  anonymous  author,  “ arc  for  others — not 
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the  common  soldier.  lie  displays  his  constitutional  bravery, 
without  effort,  from  the  dogged  instinct  of  his  nature.  He  refuses 
to  be  beaten ; but,  when  his  firmness  and  perseverance  are  at 
length  crowned  with  success,  and  he  stands  victorious  on  the 
bloody  field,  what  is  it  all  to  him  ? Not  one  leaf  of  that  laurel 
which  his  sweat  and  his  blood  have  earned  will  ever  descend,  even 
by  reversion,  upon  his  unhonoured  brow.” 

Discipline  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  supported  without  harshness  and 
without  severity.  There  are  so  many  excellent  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  which  is  due  to  soldiers  by  officers,  in  the  following 
reprimand  which  was  given  to  an  officer  by  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  that  I shall  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  it 
verbatim : — 

Lieutenant  B , you  have  been  found  guilty  (by  a court-martial) 

of  very  unofficerlike  conduct,  in  striking  a soldier,  which  your  duty  to 
the  service,  your  feelings  towards  a brave  man,  whose  profession  would 
seem  to  forbid  so  ignominious  an  act,  ought  to  have  restrained  you  ; 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  views  with  great  displeasure  both  the  act 
and  the  motive.  Your  future  conduct  His  Excellency  hopes  will  be 
more  guarded,  and  that,  with  reference  to  your  own  feelings,  you  will 
learn  to  appreciate  those  of  every  other  soldier,  even  those  serving  in 
the  ranks ; and  that  you  will  remember,  that  their  valour,  their  pride, 
and  fidelity  to  their  King  and  country,  can  be  maintained  only  by 
preserving,  with  unblemished  purity,  the  principles  that  dictate  those 
virtues  which  enable  their  officers  to  reap  honour  and  distinctions  at 
their  head.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  officer  to  keep  in  mind,  that 
discipline  and  subordination  are  to  be  maintained  without  severity ; that 
the  faults  of  soldiers  more  frequently  arise  from  relaxation  of  discipline 
than  from  bad  disposition.  The  remedy,  therefore,  is  not  severity  ; it 
rests  with  the  officers,  whose  characters  are  to  be  traced  by  the  state  of 
their  corps  and  companies. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  takes  this  opportunity  of  directing  that  the 
use  of  rattans  at  drill  may  be  abolished,  and  that  no  officer  or  non- 
commissioned officer  is  ever,  on  pain  of  being  tried  for  disobedience  of 
orders , to  strike  or  cause  any  soldier  to  be  struck,  without  the  previous 
sentence  of  a court-martial. 

Much  care  is  taken  in  the  French  army  to  prevent  any  indignity 
being  offered  to  soldiers  of  any  rank  by  superiors.  In  the  Military 
Regulations  it  is  stated,  that  “ an  instructor  shall  not  touch  a 
recruit,  even  to  rectify  his  faulty  position,  unless  his  want  of 
intellect  require  it.”  “ If  an  officer  were  to  strike  a soldier,  and 
the  man  were  to  run  him  through,  I imagine  (says  a French 
officer)  the  soldier  would  not  suffer  for  it ; he  would,  at  least,  be 
fully  authorised  to  strike  him  again.  A superior  striking  an 
inferior,  makes  the  inferior  his  equal.” — ( Evidence  on  Military 
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Punishments,  Quests.  4575  and  4576.)  “ Many  cases  of  what  is 

called  mutinous  conduct  arise  from  the  improper  way  in  which 
non-commissioned  officers  speak  or  give  orders  to  the  men.” — 
{Memorandum — Horse  Guards , 24th  June,  1830.)  Non-com- 
missioned officers  are  commonly  much  influenced  by  the  example 
of  their  superiors  in  the  treatment  of  soldiers.  When  a com- 
missioned officer  addresses  a private  with  asperity  or  peevishness 
in  the  hearing  of  a non-commissioned,  he  thereby  sanctions,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  whatever  harshness  the  subordinate  official 
may  inflict. 

All  men  have  a right  to  be  treated  with  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration ; but  soldiers,  who  have  surrendered  their  independence, 
have  a peculiar  claim  to  the  kiudness  of  superiors,  inasmuch  as 
their  wellbeing  depends  almost  entirely  uj>on  the  favour  and 
attention  they  may  receive  from  those  individuals  under  whom 
they  are  placed.  Officers  who  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  soldiers,  and  who  show  a moderate  degree  of  attention 
to  their  wants  and  their  wishes,  are  invariably  esteemed  and 
respected  ; and  I am  convinced  that  their  commands  will  l>e  more 
effectually  obeyed  than  when  coercive  measures  are  unintermit- 
tingly  employed  to  enforce  them.  Vituperative  abusive  language, 
such  as  is  described  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  applied  to  a soldier  by  a 
medical  officer,  or  domineering  austere  conduct  in  hospital,  is  very 
unseemly,  and  highly  reprehensible.  “ 1 Iarshness  to  soldiers,” 
says  Dr.  Hamilton  (Duties  of  a Regimented  Surgeon  considered) 
“is  cruelty,  more  especially  in  a medical  officer.”  In  the  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  French  Army.  1831 — “II  est 
expressement  reeommande  aux  officiers  de  saute  en  chef,  et  au 
comptable,  de  veiller  a ce  que  leurs  subordonnes  traitent  les 
malades  avec  douceur  et  bienveillance.” 

But,  according  to  the  General  Regulations  of  the  French  army, 
the  officers  are  admonished  that  circumspection  is  indispensable, 
and  that  austerity  of  manner  is  to  la;  avoided, — that,  to  exercise 
an  undue  reserve  in  their  intercourse  with  their  subordinates,  is  to 
deprive  themselves  of  their  attachment.  They  are  also  instructed 
to  be  affable,  courteous,  and  free  in  their  demeanour  ; and  that 
they  must  bear  in  mind,  that  oppression  excites  and  fortifies 
resistance,  while  moderation  tempers  effervescence,  and  eventually 
restores  to  obedience  those  who  have  offended. 

Mr.  Macdiarmid,  who  published  his  work  on  Military  Subor- 
dination in  1806,  strongly  reprobates  the  practice  which  he 
alleges  prevailed  when  he  wrote,  of  officers  abusing  and  ill- 
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treating  the  soldiers  under  their  command.  “ The  harsh,  brutal, 
and  often  unjust  treatment,”  says  he,  “ which  soldiers  experience, 
so  very  different  from  what  any  man  durst  use  in  civil  life,  sours 
their  minds,  and  makes  them  hate  a service  which  subjects  them 
to  such  galling  distresses.” 

On  this  important  subject  I have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  the 
sentiments  of  an  Old  Officer  : — 


Look  upon  the  soldiers  (says  he,  in  his  address  to  Officers  of  the 
army)  under  your  command  as  servants  to  the  same  Royal  Master  with 
yourself,  and  not  as  slaves, — a light  they  are  too  often  placed  in  by  a 
great  number  of  young  officers.  Consider  that  without  them  you 
would  be  of  no  consequence,  and  that  their  good  or  bad  behaviour 
reflects  either  glory  or  shame  upon  you ; therefore,  make  it  your  study 
to  obtain  their  obedience  by  love  rather  than  by  fear.  I know  this  is 
considered  servile  by  some, — but  be  assured  it  has  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  that  an  affable,  courteous  behaviour,  from  an  officer  to  his 
soldiers,  cannot  fail  of  gaining  their  love  and  confidence,  which  is 
certainly  more  eligible  than  their  hatred  and  disesteem,  whatever  may 
be  thought  to  the  contrary.  * * * * Are  they  guilty  of  an 

unpardonable  crime  ? then  confine  them,  without  insults,  and  let  the 
martial  law  take  its  course.  It  is  no  part  of  duty,  either  as  a soldier 
or  a Christian,  to  add  insults  to  confinement.  Whatever  orders  you 
have  to  give  them,  let  it  be  done  in  an  easy,  genteel  manner,  without 
oaths ; for  it  is  highly  disagreeable  to  hear  a man,  because  he  is  my 
superior  in  rank,  preface  his  orders  with  “ D — n your  bl — d,  Sir,  I 
order,”  &c.  &c.  Be  assured  of  this,  that  men  love  to  be  used  as  men. 
— (Cautions  and  Advices  to  Officers- of  the  Army , 1760.) 

Sound  policy,  honesty,  and  humanity,  will,  it  is  hoped,  eventually 
lead  to  an  alleviation  of  the  punishments  in  the  army.  The 
severe  punishments  and  harsh  usages  of  soldiers  are  the  results  of 
old  causes  ; and  our  generation  has  the  honour  of  contributing  to 
their  improvement,  while  the  disgrace  of  their  existence  belongs 
to  a former  state  of  society.  We  see  the  progress  of  melioration, 
silent  but  sure,  in  the  army,  by  which  means  more  beneficial 
effects  will  be  produced  than  are  generally  anticipated.  Atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  and  an  ample  supply  of  nutritious  food,  will 
contribute  greatly  to  preserve  the  health  of  soldiers ; but  humane 
treatment  is  of  immense  importance  in  preventing  disease  in  an 
army  ; so  much  so,  that  the  saying  is  not  far  from  truth,  that  a 
kind  Captain  has  generally  a healthy  company. 

As  a proof  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  civilization,  I may 
state,  that  on  the  1st  May,  1844,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  “ issued 
an  ukase,  in  which  (as  already  in  the  Imperial  Guards)  the 
bastinado  is  prohibited  in  the  whole  army,  except  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  criminality,  and  in  such  cases  the  punishment 
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is  not,  as  was  formerly  the  common  practice,  to  be  inflicted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  but  by  virtue  of  a 
sentence  pronounced  by  a court-martial.  Those  persons  who  act 
against  these  orders  are  to  be  severely  punished.” 

'ilie  King  of  Prussia  also  has  wisely  and  mercifully  determined 
on  the  restriction  of  flogging  in  his  dominions  ; and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  in  proportion  to  the  justice  and  respect  with  which 
he  treats  his  soldiers,  they  will  become  attached  to  his  service,  and 
worthy  of  serving  him,  for  he  will  govern  men,  and  not  slaves ; he 
will  himself,  by  this  act,  reap  honour  not  only  for  a deed  of  justice 
and  humanity,  but  for  the  elevation  of  the  character  and  morals 
both  of  men  and  officers. 


Chapter  X. 


PENSIONING  OF  SOLDIERS. 

I am  greatly  disposed  to  think  that  permanent  pensions  should 
be  granted  only  to  men  who  have  been  wounded  and  disabled  be- 
fore the  enemy,  and  men  who  have  completed  a specified  period  of 
service  ; and  that  conditional  or  temporary  pensions  should  be 
awarded  to  those  who  are  discharged  in  consequence  of  being 
deemed  unfit  for  service,  and  who  have  not  served  the  number  of 
years  which  would  entitle  them  to  a permanent  annuity.  One  great 
desideratum  in  the  pensioning  of  soldiers  is  to  excite  a willingness 
— a disposition  to  serve  ; and  to  obtain  this  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a more  rational  scheme  than  for  the  nation  to  measure  its 
rewards  by  length  of  service,  and,  by  no  other  standard  whatever, 
except  for  injuries  received  in  action.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a soldier’s  pension  may  be  considered  as  part  of  his 
contract.  According  to  this  plan,  military  pensions  would  be 
arranged  into  two  classes,  the  first  comprehending  two  sub- 
divisions, namely : — 


Class  I. — Permanent  Pensions. 

1st  Subdivision. — Disabilities  received  in  action. — 1st  degree,  or 
severest  grade  of  injuries ; 2nd  degree ; 3rd  degree. 

2nd  Subdivision. — Length  of  Service — (say  15  years’  service). 


Class  II.- — Temporary  Pensions. 

Disabilities  contracted  during  the  performance  of  Military  Duty , 
under  — years'  service.  (Temporary  pensions  to  be  granted,  in 
duration  and  amount  according  to  length  of  service  and  degree  of 
disability.) 

Under  this  system,  a soldier  might  be  permitted  to  have  the 
option  of  claiming  and  obtaining  his  discharge  after  ten  years’ 
service,  and,  under  suitable  regulations,  at  any  subsequent  period. 
After  eleven  years’  service,  he  should  have  a claim  of  right  to 
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receive  his  discharge  and  a gratuity  of  5/. ; and,  from  eleven  to 
fifteen  years*,  a free  discharge  and  a gratuity  of  5/.  for  each  year's 
service  between  these  periods.  After  fifteen  years’  service,  a sol- 
dier should  receive  an  annuity  for  life  of  4 d.  a day ; after  sixteen 
years’,  4 Jci. ; after  seventeen  years’,  5 ^d. ; after  eighteen  years’, 
Id. ; after  nineteen  years’,  8 ^d. ; after  twenty  years’,  10<f. ; and 
after  twenty -one  years’,  lv. 

There  are  some  excellent  practical  remarks  upon  this  subject  in 
the  United  Service  Journal,  (February  1835).  It  does  not  come 
within  my  plan  to  fill  up  the  details  of  this  scheme,  which  professes 
to  be  merely  a suggestion,  capable  of  being  modified  and  extended 
into  a practical  system. 

Under  the  impression  that  a comparative  statement  of  the  pay 
and  pensions  in  the  Royal  navy  and  in  the  army  will  be  considered 
interesting,  I subjoin  a brief  notice  of  the  emoluments  of  common 
seamen  in  Her  Majesty’s  naval  service,  and  the  rewards  and 
pensions  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  length  of  service  and 
wounds. 

The  crew  of  a ship,  exclusive  of  the  commissioned  ranks,  consists 
of  petty  officers,  able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  boys, 
and  marines.  Iu  time  of  peace,  they  are  entered  voluntarily; 
and,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1835,  a man  is  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
navy  for  a period  not  exceeding  five  years,  after  which  he  is  entitled 
to  liis  discharge,  and  to  he  sent  home,  if  abroad,  unless  the  com- 
manding officer  sliould  consider  his  departure  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  service.  Such  officer  is  then  empowered  to  detain  him  six 
months  longer,  or  until  the  emergency  shall  cease ; in  which  case 
the  man  is  entitled,  during  such  extra  service,  to  receive  a higher 
rate  of  j«iy.  At  the  end  of  his  time  of  service,  a seaman  may 
re-enlist  for  a like  period  as  before.  During  war,  recourse  is 
usually  had  to  pressing  men.  Landsmen,  who  have  not  served 
two  years  at  sea,  are  exempted  from  the  press.  To  preserve  order, 
the  Captain  or  Commander  of  every  ship  or  vessel  is  authorised  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  on  any  seaman,  marine,  or  boy,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  an  offence  is  committed,  by  warrant  under  his 
hand. 

The  following  abstract  shews  the  daily  allowance  of  provisions  to 
every  person  in  the  fleet  at  sea,  and  for  which  no  charge  is  made 
by  Government : — 
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Seaman's  Ration. 

Salt  beef,  $ lb.1  [ Salt  pork,  | lb. 

and  V alternately  < and 

Flour,  $lb.j  V Peas,  J pint. 

Biscuits,  1 lb. ; spirits,  £ pint ; or  wine,  1 pint. 

Cocoa,  1 oz. ; tea,  £ oz. ; sugar,  1 J oz. 

Weekly. — Vinegar,  J pint;  oatmeal,  J pint. 

1 lb.  of  raisins,  or  J lb.  of  currants,  or  Jib.  of  suet,  may  be  received 
in  lieu  of  flour,  by  which  means  a seaman  may  have  pudding  materials 
substituted  for  part  of  his  flour. 

The  ration  of  the  seaman  is  not  only  ample  for  three  excellent 
meals  a day,  but  these  may  be  varied  in  no  small  degi*ee  according 
to  the  option  of  individuals. 


Soldier's  Ration. 

Temperate  Climates.  Tropical  Climates. 

1 lb.  of  bread,  or  ?lb.  of  biscuit.  The  same  as  in  temperate  climates, 
1 lb.  of  fresh  or  salt  beef  or  pork,  except  that  on  two  days  of  the  week 

the  issue  of  salt  pork  is  reduced  to 
12  oz.,  and  the  soldier  receives,  in 
lieu  of  the  remaining  4 oz.,  a daily 
issue  of — \ oz.  of  cocoa, 

If  oz.  of  sugar, 
lb.  of  rice,  or 
^ pint  of  peas. 

The  ration  of  a soldier,  which  costs  him  Gd.,  will,  with  the 
requisite  vegetables  for  soup,  &c.,  tea  or  coffee,  and  sugar  all  of 
which  he  must  purchase — only  furnish  him  with  two  comparatively 
scanty  meals  daily. 

Pay  of  Seamen  ( per  month  of 
twenty -eight  days). 

£,  s.  d. 

Able  Seaman  . . . 1 14  0 

Ordinary  Seaman  • • 1 G 0 

Landsman  ..••1^0 


Pay  of  Soldiers  (daily). 


d. 

Under  7 years’  service  . 1 1 

Under  14  years’  „ .12 

Above  14  years’  „ .13 

or  from  16s.  4c/.  to  21  s.  per 
month  of  twenty-eight  days,  after 
paying  for  the  daily  ration. 

Consequently,  the  able  seaman’s  pay  is  more  than  double  that  of  a 
soldier.  As  to  clothing,  a soldier  receives,  gratis,  a cap  every  two 
years,  and  a coat,  with  a pair  of  trowsers,  and  a pair  of  boots, 

j * . 1 mimornilQ  cfrmnfl  to 


annually.  He  is,  however,  liable  to  numerous  stopp,^  , 
purchase  the  other  articles  of  clothing  he  requires,  &c.  &c.,-by 
which  means  the  surplus  of  his  daily  pay  is  sometimes  reduced  to 

2d.  or  Gd.  a day. 
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Scale  of  Pensions  in  the  Navy. 

There  are  about  2700  pensioners  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  are 
amply  provided  for. 

Out  Pensioners. 

1st  Class  of  Pensions. — Length  of  Service. — After  twenty-one  years’ 
service,  reckoning  from  the  age  of  twenty,  from  lOd.to  Is  2d.  a day  * 

2nd  Class. — Wounds  received  in  Action — From  6 d.  to  2s.  a day. 

3rd  Class. — Disabilities  contracted  in  the  Service  ajler  fourteen 
years'  service  in  the  Nary — From  6d.  to  9d.  a day. 

4th  Class. — Disabilities  contracted  under  fourteen  years'  service — 
From  3d.  to  fid.  a day. 

An  outline  of  the  relative  condition  of  seamen  in  Her  Majesty’s 


navy  and  soldiers  in  the  army  is 

Seamen. 

1.  Seamen  may  enlist  for  any 
period  under  five  years. 

2.  Seamen  are  usually  employed 
in  comparatively  healthy  climates, 
— the  annual  ratio  of  mortality 
during  peace,  in  three  important 
stations,  namely,  the  South  Ame- 
rican station,  West  Indian  and 
North  American  station,  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  Peninsular  sta- 
tion, being  10’9  per  1000. 

3.  A seaman  may  save  a large 
portion  of  his  pay,  having  no  pro- 
visions to  purchase. 

4.  A seaman  in  the  navy  is 
practising  his  profession,  and  con- 
sequently improving  himself  in  his 
craft. 


5.  Seamen  have  a claim  of  right 
to  be  discharged,  after  serving 
twenty -one  years,  and  to  receive  a 
pension  of  from  lOd.  to  1$.  2d.  a 
day. 


6.  A seaman,  if  discharged  as 
disabled  for  the  navy,  after  four- 
teen and  under  twenty-one  years’ 
service,  is  entitled  to  receive  an 
annuity  of  from  fid.  to  9 d.  a day. 


subjoined : — 

Soldiers. 

1.  Soldiers  are  all  enlisted  for 
unlimited  service — for  life. 

2.  The  mortality  in  the  army  is, 
as  has  been  stated,  about  thirty- 
seven  per  1000,  being  more  than 
three  times  the  mortality  in  the 
navy. 


3.  A soldier,  having  to  pay  for 
his  provisions,  and  a considerable 
portion  of  his  clothing,  is  unable 
to  save  much,  if  any  of  his  pay. 

4.  Soldiers  seldom  or  never 
practise  their  trades,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  they  lose  their  skill 
as  artisans, — they  become,  there- 
fore,'annually  less  fitted  for  earning 
a livelihood  in  civil  life. 

5.  A soldier  may  be  discharged 
by  indulgence , at  his  own  request, 
after  twenty-one  years’  service,  but 
he  is  not  then  entitled  to  a pension ; 
after  twenty -five  years’  service,  and 
discharged  at  his  own  request,  he 
may  receive  fid.  a day. 

fi.  A soldier,  if  discharged  as 
disabled,  after  fourteen  and  under 
twenty-one  years’  service,  and  if  he 
be  unable  to  work,  may  be  awarded 
an  annuity  of  from  fid.  to  8d  a day . 
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Seamen. 

7-  Seamen  who  are  discharged 
as  disabled,  but  who  have  not  served 
fourteen  years,  are  entitled  to  a 
permanent  annuity  of  from  3 d.  to 
Gd.  a day. 

8.  An  Order  was  lately  issued, 
whereby  a seaman  who  has  a pen- 
sion is,  if  employed  in  the  navy, 
allowed  to  draw  his  pension  in 
addition  to  his  pay. 


Soldiers. 

7.  A soldier  who  is  discharged 
as  disabled  for  the  army,  under 
twenty-one  years’  service,  may  be 
awarded  a temporary  pension  of 
6 d.  a day,  for  a period  extending 
from  one  month  to  five  years. 

8.  When  a pensioner  re -enlists 
in  the  army,  he  forfeits  all  right  to 
pension  while  serving. 


It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  are  substantial  reasons  for 
the  popular  preference  of  the  navy — a preference  which  appears  to 
have  existed  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
published  his  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  “ Recruits,”  says 
he,  “figure  to  themselves,  in  their  youthful  fancies,  a thousand 
occasions  of  acquiring  honour  and  distinction,  which  never  occur. 
These  romantic  hopes  make  the  whole  price  of  their  blood.  Their 
pay  is  less  than  that  of  common  labourers ; and  in  actual  service 
their  fatigues  are  much  greater.  The  son  of  a creditable  labourer 
or  artificer  may  go  to  sea  with  his  father’s  consent ; but  if  he 
enlists,  it  is  always  without  it.  Other  people  see  some  chance  of 
his  making  something  by  the  one  trade,  nobody  but  himself  sees 
any  of  his  making  anything  by  the  other.” 

To  meliorate  the  condition  of  soldiers, — to  exalt  their  moral 
and  intellectual  character, — to  promote  their  well-being  and 
respectability,  without  lessening  their  efficiency  as  military  ser- 
vants of  the  State,  have  been  my  principal  objects  in  the  preceding 
pages.  I have  suggested,  that  soldiers  belonging  to  infantry 
corps  should  be  enlisted  so  as  to  give  them  a claim  of  right  to  be 
discharged,  should  they  wish  to  leave  the  army,  after  a service 
of  ten  years ; and  considering  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the 
British  army,  and  the  very  small  number  of  men  who  are  fit  for 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  service  after  having  reached  forty  years 
of  age,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a man  who  has  served 
twenty-one  years  should  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  Is.  a day 
for  life.  If  abroad,  and  the  Commanding  Officer  should  conceive 
the  departure  of  a man,  who  had  completed  ten  years,  detrimental 
to  the  service,  such  officer  might  be  empowered  to  detain  him 
six  months  longer,  or  until  the  emergency  cease,  in  which  case 
the  man  should  be  entitled  to  receive  an  increased  rate  of  pay. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  navy,  when  a seaman  is 
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detained  beyond  the  period  of  his  enlistment,  he  becomes  entitled, 
during  such  extra  service,  to  an  increase  amounting  to  one- 
fourth  of  that  which  he  receives  according  to  his  rating.  With 
respect  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  granting  men  the  right 
of  leaving  the  army  with  a pension  adequate  to  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence,  after  twenty-one  years’  service,  I believe  the  great 
majority  of  experienced  military  and  medical  officers  concur  in 
the  opinion,  that  although  a soldier's  constitution  may  be  good, 
and  his  health  not  unsound,  the  vigour  of  his  active  strength  has 
passed  away  by  the  age  of  forty,  and  that  he  is  in  general  incapable 
of  performing  the  duties  of  a soldier  of  the  line.  This  conclusion 
is  amply  borne  out  by  the  statistical  reports  of  the  army,  from 
which  it  appears  that  not  above  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the 
troops  on  foreign  service  have  served  more  than  twenty-one  years. 
I am  also  of  opinion,  that  no  man  who  has  served  twenty-one 
years  should  receive  a smaller  annuity  than  1*.  a day.  Provided 
no  permanent  annuity  be  granted  under  fifteen  years’  service, 
the  rewards  for  long  service  should  be  liberal ; and  after  twenty- 
one  years’,  the  allowance  should  be  capable  of  supporting  a man. 
The  more  striking  the  honourable  example  of  an  old  soldier 
enjoying  his  pension,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  contribute  to  spread 
a military  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  to  repay  the  retired 
soldier  by  a pension  inadequate  for  his  sustenance,  must  have  the 
effect  of  consigning  him  to  the  workhouse,  and  of  sinking  him  and 
the  army  in  the  estimation  of  the  working  class  of  the  population, 
destroying  all  military  feeling,  and,  whilst  the  soldier  is  serving, 
weakening  those  important  aids  to  discipline,  the  cheerfulness  and 
satisfaction  which  the  prospect  of  a jxmsion,  after  a definite  period, 
inspires.  Ho}kj  is  essential  to  happiness,  and  happiness  promotes 
good  morals,  together  with  that  concentration  of  all  military  vir- 
tues— obedience. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with  the  well-being  of  sol- 
diers, and  ultimately  with  the  good  of  the  service,  which  deserves 
consideration,  namely,  the  comfortless  condition  of  the  barracks. 
“ Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  soldiers,”  says  Sir  Henry 
Ilardinge,  “and  their  disposition  to  desert  or  marry,  is  caused 
by  the  want  of  agreeable  occupation  in  barracks.”  The  unem- 
ployed time  which  a soldier  spends  in  barracks,  is  the  cause  of 
many  irregularities  and  offences.  “ He  is  frequently  not  allowed 
to  mend  his  shoes  or  smoke  his  pipe  in  his  barrack-room,  on  the 
plea  of  ensuring  cleanliness  very  prejudicial  to  his  real  comfort.” 
“ Too  many  soldiers  arc  crowded  together  in  one  l»arrack-roorn  ; 
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the  rooms  should  be  capable  of  receiving  only  ten  or  twelve  men, 
instead  of  sixty  or  seventy.”  “ Thus  the  soldiers  frequently  live 
in  restless  misery ; four  or  five  blackguards  destroy  the  comfort 
which  the  rest  would  have  in  a quiet  occupation.” — ( Evidence  on 
Military  Punishments.')  When  the  rooms  are  small  and  the  men 
selected,  a sort  of  harmony  and  good  fellowship  follows,  which 
tends  to  keep  the  men  in  barracks,  and  out  of  the  pot-house. 
Some  of  the  barrack -rooms  in  this  country  have  no  fire  even  in 
winter  ; and  they  all  want  many  of  the  conveniences  which  are 
considered  indispensable  in  very  ordinary  dwellings. 

Much  more  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  furnishing  of 
soldiers  with  the  means  of  ablution  in  barracks.  For  want  of  all 
convenience  of  this  kind,  soldiers  frequently  wash  their  hands  and 
face  by  filling  a small  tin  with  water  at  the  pump,  from  which  a 
man  takes  a mouthful,  which  is  squirted  out  into  his  hands,  and 
subsequently  applied  to  the  face.  With  such  a want  of  artificial 
means  of  ablution,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  soldiers  should  ac- 
quire habits  of  tidiness  and  cleanliness  ? Another  subject  deserv- 
ing consideration  is,  the  condition  of  the  soldiers’  wives.  When 
females  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Commanding  Officers  to  reside 
in  barracks,  decency  demands  that  some  conveniences  should  be 
specially  provided  for  them.  In  many  respects,  the  condition  of 
females  in  barracks  is  deplorable  ; and  although  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  render  it  comfortable,  it  might,  without  much  trouble  or 
expense,  be  greatly  meliorated. 

Greater  attention  might  also  be  paid,  with  advantage,  to  the 
diet  of  soldiers.  Due  care  has  for  a long  time  been  directed  to 
their  wants,  in  as  far  as  the  providing  of  breakfast  and  dinner  is 
concerned.  With  respect  to  the  dinner,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
in  this  country  it  is  commonly  excellent  in  quality  and  abund- 
ant in  quantity ; but  it  is  unvarying — the  same  kind  of  articles, 
cooked  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st 
December — 

Que  le  vent  souffle  au  nord,  ou  qu’il  souffle  au  midi, 

C’est  toujours  dtt  bouilli,  mais  jamais  du  roti. 

This  might  be  altered  with  advantage  both  to  the  health  and 
enjoyment  of  the  soldier  ; and  I would  suggest  that  it  should  be 
rendered  imperative  to  furnish  soldiers  with  an  evening  meal. 
Old  officers  may  recollect  the  time  when  no  care  was  taken  to 
provide  them  even  with  breakfast.  At  present,  the  dinner  hour 
is  usually  about  one  o’clock  ; and  no  arrangement  is  commonly 
made  to  furnish  the  men  with  any  article  of  food  till  breakfast  next 
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morning,  being  ft  period  of  about  nineteen  hours.  I am  aware 
that  some  Commanding  Officers  have,  with  the  cousent  of  the  men, 
sanctioned  the  appropriation  of  a portion  of  their  surplus  pay  to 
furnish  a cup  of  coffee,  with  a little  bread,  as  a supper ; but  I 
would  have  the  measure  made  compulsory.  The  advantage  of  an 
evening  meal,  even  as  regards  the  discipline  of  a corps,  is  of  much 
importance : it  helps  to  keep  the  men  together,  and  to  prevent 
their  lounging  about  the  canteen  or  pot-house,  where,  if  they  get 
a little  spirits  when  their  stomach  is  empty,  they  are  very  liable  to 
become  intoxicated. 

I attribute  many  of  the  offences  of  soldiers  to  want  of  comfort 
in  barracks,  and  want  of  hope  of  being  discharged  after  a specified 
period.  An  eminent  authoress,  remarking  upon  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution,  thus  accounts  for  the  cruelties  committed : — 
“ On  pent  trouver  la  cause  dans  F absence  de  bonheur,  qui  conduit 
a 1’absence  de  moralite.” 

The  happiness  of  a soldier  is,  it  is  hoped,  not  completely 
incompatible  with  his  duties : why  then  continue  the  slavish 
system  of  binding  him  for  life  ? Allow  him  a prospect  of  freedom, 
and  you  make  him  better.  A talented,  amiable,  and  upright 
Judge  (Sir  William  Jones)  has  observed,  “That  substantial 
freedom  is  both  the  parent  and  daughter  of  virtue,  and  that  virtue 
is  the  only  source  of  public  and  private  felicity.  I shall  go 
through  life,”  says  he,  “ with  a persuasion  that  this  opinion  is  both 
just  and  rational.”  “ Teach  the  soldier,”  says  Major  James, 
{Military  Dictionary , Article  * Soldier,’)  “ to  believe  that  he  lias 
an  interest  in  your  cause,  pity  his  weaknesses,  cherish  his  good 
and  noble  qualities,  instil  into  his  breast  principles  of  honour  and 
rectitude.  * * * * Dissertation  upon  dissertation  has  been 

written  about  the  pirouettes  of  the  body ; but  not  a word  has  yet 
been  said  upon  the  moral  discipline  of  the  mind,  which  certainly 
must  be  the  essential  part,  so  long  as  man  is  a creature  composed 
of  body  and  soul.”  “ We  would  endeavour,”  he  adds,  “ to 
elevate  and  not  to  depress  the  soldier’s  mind  : we  would  treat  him 
as  a humble  friend,  and  not  as  a slave.”  Make  it  his  interest  to 
lie  steady  and  well-behaved,  encourage  him  to  cultivate  his  mind 
as  if  he  were  destined,  at  some  future  time,  to  fill  a higher 
situation  than  he  now  occupies,  and  I feel  confident  he  will  become 
lietter. 

To  effect,  in  some  measure,  these  desirable  objects,  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  measures  suggested  in  the  foregoing  pages  would 
materially  contribute.  In  particular,  the  pensions  of  soldiers  for 
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long  service  should  be  greatly  increased ; for  whatever  glory  may 
be  awarded  to  veteran  soldiers,  is  found,  of  itself,  to  be  very 
unsubstantial  fare, — “ especially  since  experience  teaches  us,  says 
Bruce,  “ that  soldiers  are  not  so  perfect  chameleons  as  to  subsist 
upon  mere  air, — glory  commonly  proving  but  a very  cold  induce- 
ment to  excite  men  to  run  the  many  risks,  and  undergo  the 
various  fatigues  of  war.” 


Chapter  XI. 

ADDEND  A. 

The  following  information  on  various  points  treated  in  this 
Miscellany,  which  I have  obtained  since  the  work  went  to  press, 
appears  worthy  of  insertion. 

Page  5. — Defensive  Military  Force. 
a.d.  1745. — Viscount  Barrington,  then  a Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a plan  for  forming 
and  training  a national  militia.  It  was,  iu  its  nature,  parochial , 
requiring  in  every  parish  the  attendance  of  all  persons  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Quakers ; and  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  duty  to 
two  hours  a day  during  the  six  summer  months.  They  were  to 
1x5  drilled  by  Chelsea  out-pensioners ; and  much  care  was  taken  to 
render  the  plan  as  little  as  possible  liable  to  objection  on  account 
of  personal  inconvenience.  Lord  Barrington  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  his  plan  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Page  88. — Enlistment. 

I am  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  legal  mode  of 
enlisting  recruits  in  the  African  corps,  or  whether  it  differs  from 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Mutiny  Act.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  few,  if  any,  of  the  negroes  in  the  black  corps  had 
been  enlisted  as  British  soldiers,  being  mostly  slaves  bought  and 
enrolled,  and  who  remained  slaves  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature  and  Courts  of  Judicature  iu  the  West  Indies.  Sir 
William  Young  {West  India  Common-Place  Book ) mentions  an 
instance  which  came  under  his  own  notice,  of  a negro  corporal 
being  brought  forward  by  his  officers  to  give  testimony  on  a 
question  of  riot  and  assault,  when  his  evidence  was  deemed 
inadmissible,  and,  as  such,  rejected  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
Ottley,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a slave. 

To  legalize  any  manumission  and  constitute  a free  negro,  it  was 
provided  by  colonial  law,  that  security  should  be  entered  into,  and 
hxlged  with  the  Public  Treasurer  of  the  island  for  an  annuity  of 
10/.  sterling,  for  provision  and  subsistence  to  the  negro  made  free. 

Page  127. — Punishments  in  the  Army. 
l\ofane  Cursing  and  Swearing. — In  1746,  an  Act  was  passed 
(19th Geo.  II.,  cap.  21)  more  effectually  to  prevent  profane  swearing. 
By  this  Act,  every  person  convicted  of  profanely  cursing  or  swearing 
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was  rendered  liable  to  a fine  of  l.v.  if  a day  labourer,  or  a common 
soldier,  or  sailor,  or  seaman, — of  2s.  if  any  other  person  under  the 
degree  of  a gentleman, — and  of  5s.,  if  a person  of,  or  above  the 
degree  of  a gentleman ; for  the  second  offence,  double ; and  for 
every  subsequent  offence,  treble  the  sum  first  inflicted.  In  default 
of  payment  of  these  fines,  offenders  were  to  be  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction,  and  there  kept  to  hard  labour  for  ten  days,  except 
common  soldiers,  sailors,  and  seamen,  who  were  to  be  put  in  the 
stocks  an  hour  for  every  single  offence.  It  would  appear  that 
soldiers  were  liable  to  other  punishments  than  fne  or  being  set  in 
the  stocks,  for  we  are  informed  in  a periodical  that  “ at  Glasgow, 
on  Sunday,  23rd  November,  174G,  a soldier  rode  the  mare  (wooden 
horse)  with  a paper  on  his  breast  denoting  his  crime,  namely,  for 
transgressing  the  laws  against  cursing  and  swearing.”  The 
section  of  the  Act  which  required  it  to  be  read  in  all  parish 
churches  four  times  a year,  was  repealed  by  the  4th  George  IV., 
cap.  31  : the  other  parts  of  the  Statute  still  remain  in  force. 

Page  257. — Trial  of  Governor  Wall. 

The  case  of  Governor  Wall  having  been  several  times  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  pages,  I subjoin  an  account  of  his  trial  and 
execution : — 

Governor  Wall  was  tried  by  a special  commission,  directed  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald,  Judges  Rook  and  Lawrence,  and  the 
Recorder  of  the  Old  Bailey,  20th  January,  1802. 

The  prisoner,  Joseph  Wall,  Esq.,  some  time  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Goree,  was  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Benjamin  Armstrong,  a 
Sergeant  in  the  African  corps,  on  the  10th  July,  1782,  by  ordering 
him  to  receive  800  lashes,  which  were  inflicted  by  several  black  slaves, 
with  such  cruelty  as  to  occasion  his  death.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
before  the  court,  that  a party  of  soldiers,  of  which  Armstrong  was  one, 
went  to  the  Governor’s  house,  without  arms  or  any  appearance  of 
mutiny,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a settlement  of  some  arrears 
which  were  due  to  them  for  a short  issue  of  provisions.  The  men  were 
dismissed  by  Governor  Wall  with  threatening  language;  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a public  parade  of  the  garrison  having  been 
formed,  Sergeant  Armstrong  was  singled  out,  and  after  being  ordered 
to  strip,  was  tied  to  a gun  carriage,  and  flogged  by  five  or  six  blacks 
with  a rope.  The  Governor  stood  by,  urging  them,  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter,  to  do  their  duty,  using  at  the  same  time  the 
most  gross  and  inhuman  language.  The  punishment  was  not  preceded 
by  a court-martial,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  mutiny.  Governor 
Wall  left  Goree  on  the  1 1th,  and  Armstrong  died  on  the  15th  July. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  failed  in  proving  that  the  men  were  in  a 
state  of  mutiny,  or  that  Armstrong  had  been  tried  by  a court-martial. 
He  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
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him,  and  that  ho  should  be  executed  on  the  22nd  January.  His  body  was 
to  be  delivered  to  the  proper  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  dissection, 
according  to  the  Statute.  His  case  was  considered  by  the  Privy  Council, 
who  did  not  recommend  him  to  his  Sovereign  for  mercy.  lie  was  ex- 
ecuted on  the  28th  January,  having  been  respited  from  the  22nd.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  scaffold,  three  successive  shouts  of  savage  exultation 
and  triumph  burst  from  an  innumerable  populace,  which  deprived  the 
unhappy  man  of  the  small  portion  of  fortitude  he  had  summoned  up. 

Governor  Wall  was  a native  of  Dublin,  and  was  allied  by  marriage 
to  many  noble  families,  his  wife  being  sister  to  Lord  Seaforth.  He 
was  at  the  reduction  of  the  Havannah,  in  1762,  on  which  occasion  his 
bravery  was  conspicuous ; and  having  been  recommended  by  General 
Forbes,  who  commanded,  he  received  promotion.  He  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Goree,  but  the  office  of  Chief-Governor  becoming  vacant, 
he  acted  in  that  capacity  for  about  two  years.  He  was  Colonel-Com- 
mandant of  an  African  corps,  and  Superintendent  of  Trade  to  the  colony. 

On  Governor  Wall’s  arrival  in  England  in  1782,  he  found  various 
charges  had  been  made  against  him  by  two  commissioned  officers ; and 
having  cleared  himself  of  these  imputations,  he  went  to  Bath,  and 
heard  nothing  of  any  other  charge  until  two  messengers  came  to  him 
from  Lord  Sidney.  He  asked  them  if  they  had  any  warrant,  which 
they  had  not,  but  he  accompanied  them  in  a chaise  and  four.  He  paid 
the  bills,  and  at  Reading  ordered  supper  in  the  usual  way,  and  ab- 
sconded. He  stated  that  he  did  not  then  know  anything  of  the  charge 
against  him  respecting  Armstrong,  but  various  other  injurious  reports 
respecting  him  had  been  circulated.  The  messengers  refused  to  tell 
him  the  cause  of  his  arrest. 

Having  made  his  escape  to  the  continent,  he  remained  there  many 
years.  It  has  never  been  ascertained  what  were  his  motives  for  sur- 
rendering himself:  the  most  probable  cause  that  can  be  assigned  is, 
that  some  property  had  devolved  to  him,  of  which  he  stood  greatly  in 
need,  but  which  he  could  not  claim  till  his  outlawry  had  been  reversed. 
He  therefore  voluntarily  gave  himself  up,  having  addressed  a letter  to 
Lord  Pelham,  dated  25th  October,  1801,  stating  that  he  had  returned 
to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  charge  against  him.  One 
of  the  persons  whom  he  had  summoned  to  give  evidence  in  his  favour, 
dropped  down  dead  on  the  way  to  the  court ; it  was,  however,  known 
that  his  testimony  would  have  borne  against  him.  Witnesses  appeared 
from  different  parts  of  the  island,  whom  it  is  presumed  he  had  supposed 
dead.  His  offence  was,  indeed,  heavy,  but  never  did  human  being 
suffer  more  heavily.  The  body,  according  to  custom,  was  suspended 
an  hour;  and  during  this  time,  the  Irish  basket-women,  who  sold  fruit 
under  the  gallows,  were  drinking  his  damnation,  in  a mixture  of  gin 
and  brimstone.  The  halter  in  which  he  suffered  was  cut  into  the 
smallest  pieces  possible,  which  were  sold  at  a shilling  each.  According 
to  report,  his  body,  which  should  have  been  dissected,  was  just  opened 
as  a matter  of  form,  and  then  given  up  to  his  relations ; for  which  in- 
dulgence they  gave  100/.  to  one  of  the  public  hospitals. — (Southey.) 

In  private  life  Governor  Wall  was  mild  and  agreeable  ; but  in 
the  exercise  of  his  public  duties,  he  is  represented  as  having  been 
arrogant,  harsh,  and  cruel,  to  both  officers  and  men. 
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PUNISHMENTS  IN  THE  NAVY. 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  an  Act 
was  passed,  intituled  “ An  Act  for  amending,  explaining,  and 
reducing  into  one  Act  of  Parliament,  the  lairs  relating  to  the 
government  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  vessels,  and  forces  by  sea ; ’ 
and  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  George  III.  another  Act  was  passed, 
which  modified  and  amended  the  Act  passed  in  the  former  reign 
(1748).  These  two  Acts  of  Parliament  contain,  with  the  requisite 
mollifications,  all  the  rules,  articles,  and  orders,  for  the  regulating 
and  better  government  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  vessels,  and  forces 
by  sea. 

In  the  naval  penal  code  above  mentioned,  there  are  nine 
articles,  or  branches  of  articles,  referring  to  common  seamen, 
which,  on  conviction,  expressly  inflict  death , without  alterna- 
tive, or  leaving  any  discretionary  |>ower  to  the  members  of  a 
court-martial  to  award  a milder  punishment ; and  there  are  about 
twelve  articles  which  inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  or  “ suck 
other  punishment  as  the  nature  and  degree  of  an  offence  shall  be 
found  to  deserve,"  and  which  a court  in  its  discretion  may  award. 
In  about  ten  other  articles  the  word  death  is  omitted,  and  the 
punishment  to  which  a man  may  be  sentenced  is  left,  both  in  kind 
and  degree,  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  a court-martial ; and  as 
these  articles  are  for  the  punishment  of  offences  not  of  so  flagrant 
a nature  as  in  the  former  two  classes  of  articles,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  Legislature  meant  to  exclude  the  power  of  a 
court-martial  to  inflict  a capital  punishment  for  any  of  the  offences 
therein  specified.  In  these  cases  it  is  left  wholly  to  the  discretion 
of  a court-martial  to  discriminate  the  shades  of  guilt,  and  to  inflict 
a punishment,  in  quality  and  amount,  proportionate,  in  their 
opinion,  to  the  offence,  but  not  affecting  life  or  limb. 

Putting  to  death  has  been  at  all  times  lawful  in  cases  of 
mutiny  ; and  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a court-martial 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  required  for  convicting  a delinquent. 
Sir  William  Monson  tells  us,  that  “a  Captain  under  a General 
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(Admiral)  has  lawful  authority  to  punish  offences  committed 
within  his  ship  ; or  if  his  company  grow  mutinous  or  stubborn,  he 
may  have  recourse  to  the  General,  who  will  inflict  more  severe 
punishment  (as  death)  if  they  deserve  it,  which  no  private  Captain 
can  do.” 

In  early  times,  and  even  during  the  last  century,  it  would 
appear  that  punishments  were  more  severe  and  certain  than 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  was  not  then  uncommon  for  an 
offender,  guilty  of  desertion,  to  be  adjudged  to  suffer  death,  or  to 
be  punished  with  500  lashes.  By  the  records  of  courts-martial,  it 
appears  that  the  sentences  awarded  at  one  time  varied  from  one 
dozen  to  1000  lashes.  The  punishments  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  naval  courts-martial  to  inflict,  are  various  in  their  nature  and 
degree.  They  are  from  death,  the  greatest  and  highest,  de- 
scending in  various  shades  down  to  mild  reprimand  and  gentle 
admonition. 

By  the  36th  Article  of  War  it  is  declared,  “that  all  other 
crimes  not  capital,  committed  by  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
fleet,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  Act,  or  for  which  no 
punishment  is  hereby  directed  to  be  inflicted,  shall  be  punished 
according  to  the  laws  in  such  cases  used  at  sea.”  For  anomalous 
offences  the  old  standing  customs  and  usages  of  the  service  are 
directed  to  be  resorted  to  as  a kind  of  unwritten  or  common  law, 
which  supplies  the  place  of  express  statutes.  A case  which  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  will  illustrate  the  above 
Article.  The  action  was  brought  for  an  act  of  violence  upon  the 
person  of  the  plaintiff  (a  Midshipman)  in  consequence  of  his 
disobedience  of  an  order  of  the  defendant,  his  Commanding  Officer, 
who  ordered  him  to  the  mast-head  as  a punishment,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  service.  The  Judge  observed,  that  the  custom  ot 
the  service  justified  the  order,  and  rendered  the  punishment  legal ; 
therefore,  the  disobeying  such  legal  order,  justified  the  measures 
taken  to  enforce  it,  or  put  it  into  execution.  The  jury,  without 
hesitation,  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  1797,  a mutiny  broke  out  in  the 
fleet  at  Portsmouth,  the  principal  subjects  of  discontent  among 
the  seamen  being  the  smallness  of  their  pay,  and  of  the  Greenwich 
pensions,  the  very  unequal  distribution  of  prize  money,  the  ex- 
cessive harshness  and  severity  of  the  discipline,  and  the  haughty 
and  tyrannical  behaviour  of  many  of  the  officers.  The  seamen 
obtained  all  their  demands,  and  forthwith  returned  to  their  duty. 
Among  the  officers  charged  with  oppression,  and  discarded  by 
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the  men,  were  one  Admiral,  four  Captains,  twenty-nine  Lieu- 
tenants, seventeen  Master’s  Mates,  twenty-five  Midshipmen,  five 
Captains  of  Marines,  three  Lieutenants  of  Marines,  four  Surgeons, 
and  about  thirteen  petty  officers.  The  men  refused  to  receive  on 
board  those  tyrannical  officers,  whom  they  had  seut  on  shore ; and 
Lord  Howe,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  settle  all  matters  of 
dispute,  found  himself  obliged  to  comply  with  the  decided  resolution 
of  the  men.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  previous  care 
had  not  been  taken  to  prevent  discontent,  by  remedying  the 
undeniable  evils  of  which  the  seamen  complained  1 From  this 
mutiny,  however,  may  be  dated  a most  rapid  amelioration  in  the 
management  and  condition  of  our  sailors,  with  a proportionate 
improvement  in  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  men,  and  tin? 
gallantry  of  the  officers. 

About  the  midddle  of  May  1797,  a mutiny  broke  out  at  the 
Nore,  and  the  mutineers  petitioned  against  the  naval  code,  the 
8th  Article  of  their  list  of  grievances  being  an  affirmation,  “ That 
the  Articles  of  War,  as  now  enforced,  require  various  alterations, 
several  of  which  to  be  expunged  therefrom,”  &c.  &c. ; thereby 
expressing  an  opinion,  that  the  system  of  discipline  and  the 
Articles  of  War  were  unnecessarily  severe  and  required  relaxation, 
in  order  to  disabuse  seamen  in  general  of  the  prejudice  against  the 
navy.  In  the  letter  which  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore  forwarded 
to  the  King,  through  Lord  Northesk,  they  petitioned  or  urged, 
“ that  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  board  a King’s  ship, 
until  the  offender  had  been  previously  tried  and  convicted  by  a 
jury  of  seamen.” 

Courts-martial  in  the  navy  are  ordered  either  by  the  Admiralty 
or  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  a station.  The  punishments 
to  which  seamen  are  liable  by  the  sentence  of  a court-martial  are 
as  follow  : — 1.  Death;  2.  Hogging  round  the  fleet. 

The  punishments  frequently  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  a 
Captain  or  Commanding  Officer,  and  which  nothing  but  the  usage 
of  the  service  appears  to  authorise,  are  — 1.  Flogging  at  the 
gangway ; 2.  Running  the  gauntlet ; 3.  Starting ; 4.  Keel- 
hauling ; 5.  Ducking  ; G.  Gagging ; 7.  The  spread  eagle ; 
8.  The  wooden  collar ; 9.  The  barrel  pillory ; 10.  Car  eying  a 
capstan  bar ; 11.  The  black  list. 

Execution  of  the  sentence  of  Death. — When  the  King  is  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  sentence  of  death,  the  warrant  for  execution  is 
transmitted  by  the  Admiralty,  to  the  officer  commanding  the  ships 
and  vessels  at  the  place  for  the  time  being,  who  issues  the  neces- 
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sary  orders,  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  the  service ; and,  in 
pursuance  thereof,  preparations  are  made.  The  fatal  morning  is 
arrived — the  signal  of  death  is  already  displayed — the  assemblage 
of  boats,  manned  and  armed,  surround  the  ship  appointed  for 
the  execution.  The  crews  of  the  respective  ships  are  ranged  on 
deck,  and  after  hearing  the  Articles  of  War  read,  and  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  crime  for  which  the  punishment  is 
inflicted,  await,  with  silent  dread  and  expectation,  the  awful 
moment.  At  length  a gun  is  fired,  (the  signal  to  rouse  attention,) 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  unhappy  victim,  who  has  violated  the 
laws  of  his  country,  is  run  up  by  the  neck  to  the  yard-arm  ; the 
whole  spectacle  being  intended  as  a warning  to  deter  others  from 
the  commission  of  similar  crimes. — (John  M£Arthur,  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Naval  and  Military  Courts-Martial.) 

Execution  of  the  sentence  of  Corporal  Punishment . Flogging 
round  the  Fleet. — In  carrying  the  sentences  of  naval  courts- 
martial  for  corporal  punishment  into  execution,  the  Admiral  or 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  station  issues  orders  to  the  Captain  of 
the  flag,  or  other  particular  ship,  to  make  the  signal  for  the  boats 
of  the  squadron  to  assemble,  manned  and  armed,  on  the  day 
appointed,  to  attend  the  punishment,  and  likewise  orders  the  other 
Captains  to  send  a Lieutenant,  with  a boat  manned  and  armed, 
from  their  respective  ships,  to  attend  and  assist.* 

An  order  is  at  the  same  time  issued  to  the  Captain  or  Com- 
mander of  the  ship  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs,  (accompanied 
with  a copy  of  the  sentence,)  directing  him  to  cause  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  alongside  of  the  different  ships,  in  the  manner,  and 
in  such  proportions,  as  therein  specified.  Directions  are  at  the 
same  time  given  to  the  Captain  to  cause  the  Surgeon  of  his  ship  to 
attend  in  the  boat  with  the  Lieutenant,  as  well  as  one  of  his 
Mates  in  the  launch  with  the  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  judging 
of  the  prisoner’s  ability  to  bear  all  his  punishment,  the  Surgeon 
being  authorised  to  recommend  that  the  punishment  should  be 


* Copy  of  Orders  for  carrying  corporal  punishment  into  execution  in  the 
navy: — 

To  the  Captain  of  the  Flag  Ship.  By  &c. 

A court-martial,  held  the  instant,  having  sentenced 
to  receive  300  lashes  on  his  bare  back  with  a cat-o’-nine-taile,  alongside  of  such  of 
His  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  at  this  port,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  proportions, 
as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  said  ships  and  vessels  for  the 
time  being,  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  hoist  a yellow  Hag  at  the  fore- 
topmast-lu-ad  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  under  your  command,  and  fire  a gun  at  nine 
o’clock  to  morrow  morning  as  u signal  for  tlie  boats  of  the  fleet  to  assemble  along- 
side of  His  Majesty’s  ship  , to  attend  the  said  punishment. 
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suspended  when  he  conceives  the  prisoner  is  not  able  to  bear  more 
without  endangering  his  life. 

The  Provost  Marshal  or  Master-at-  Arms  attends  the  punishment, 
and  reads  publicly  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  alongside  of 
each  ship. 

The  delinquent  having  been  put  into  a launch,  attended  by  a 
Surgeon’s  Mate  (now  denominated  an  Assistant-Surgeon,)  he  is 
forthwith  stripped  naked  to  the  waist,  and  tied  up  with  his  arms 
extended  upon  a frame  of  wood,  when  he  receives  a specified  number 
of  lashes.  The  Master-at- Arms  stands  beside  him  with  a drawn 
sword,  and  reckons  the  lashes  as  they  are  inflicted  ; a drummer 
and  fifer  stand  in  the  bow : a Lieutenant  and  the  Surgeon  of  the 
ship  accompanying  the  launch  in  another  boat.  The  whole  flotilla 
of  iKwits  then  fall  into  line,  taking  in  tow  the  launch  containing  the 
culprit.  The  fifer  strikes  up  the  Rogue’s  March,  accompanied 
by  the  drum,  muffled,  and  the  procession  moves  on  at  a slow'  rate, 
following  a light  gig,  called  the  dispatch-boat,  which  goes  forward 
to  announce  the  delinquent’s  approach  to  those  ships  where  he  is 
to  receive  his  punishment.  The  prisoner  having  reached  the  ship, 
the  crew  cover  the  sides  and  channels  upon  that  side  where  the 
procession  has  halted.  The  sentence  of  the  court-martial  is  read 
aloud,  after  which  two  Boatswain’s  Mates  are  sent  from  the  ship, 
who  inflict  that  portion  of  the  punishment  which  has  been  directed 
to  be  given  alongside  of  it,  the  amount  of  lashes  being  divided 
among  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  fleet.  A blanket  is 
then  thrown  over  the  man’s  shoulders,  the  flotilla  of  boats  again 
take  the  launch  in  tow,  the  music  strikes  up,  the  dispatch-boat 
proceeds  to  the  next  ship  as  before,  and  thus  the  culprit  is  slowly 
dragged  from  one  vessel  to  another,  for  a jieriod  extending  some- 
times to  several  hours,  till  the  sentence  has  been  carried  into  effect, 
or  the  punishment  is  suspended  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Surgeon. 

I was  once  officially  present  in  the  launch  when  a seaman  was 
flogged  round  the  fleet;  but  I think  it  better  to  avail  myself  of  an 
account  of  this  mode  of  punishment  by  two  naval  officers,  than  to 
describe  my  own  sensations  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  year  1811,  when  Admiral  Sir  C.  Cotton  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  a seaman  belonging  to  a frigate  was  sentenced  to 
he  flogged  round  the  fleet,  and  the  punishment  was  accordingly  inflicted 
at  Port  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  This  harbour  has  such  deep 
water,  that  even  the  largest  ships  lie  moored  close  to  the  rocks  and 
quays.  Attracted  by  the  cavalcade  of  boats,  the  music,  and  above  all 
by  the  cries  of  the  criminal,  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  crowded  to 
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the  shore  to  witness  the  scene.  When  these  spectators  noticed  that 
the  punishment  was  alternately  suspended  and  renewed , so  as  to  produce 
more  acute  pain,  they  exclaimed  loudly  against  British  cruelty.  “You 
boast  of  humanity,”  said  an  aged  monk  to  the  writer,  “what  is  there 
in  all  the  tortures  that  your  nation  truly  or  falsely  impute  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  more  protracted  or  inhuman  than  this  pro- 
ceeding? Why  do  you  suspend  the  lashes  but  to  increase  the  agony? 
The  culpri  thas  already  fainted  twice,  yet  your  Surgeon  authorises  a 
continuance  of  the  whipping.  Is  not  the  poor  wretch’s  back  entirely 
flayed  from  his  neck  to  the  loins?  Yet  the  scourging  still  goes  on,  and 
will  frequently  be  suspended  and  renewed  again  before  the  sentence  is 
fulfilled ! What  worse  torture  than  this  could  disgrace  the  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition,  or  even  the  dungeons  of  Algiers?”  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  deprecate  this  censure,  by  explaining  that  the  difference  con- 
sisted in  the  British  seaman  having  had  a fair  and  open  trial,  confronted 
with  his  accusers  and  with  .the  witnesses ; yet,  whatever  advantages 
might  have  attended  his  trial , it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  his 
punishment  was  altogether  cruel  and  indefensible. — ( United  Service 
Journal , 1830.) 

Good  men,  it  is  said,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  severity  of 
corporal  punishment — an  infliction  which  is  only  held  in  tcrrorem 
over  the  heads  of  bad  subjects;  but,  in  the  eye  of  military  law 
and  military  usage,  the  terms  good  and  bad  are  frequently  con- 
founded. When  offences  which  are  very  different  in  enormity,  in 
popular  opinion,  are  equally  subject  to  severe  punishments,  the 
gradations  of  iniquity  are  destroyed.  Moral  virtue  may  be  ad- 
judged and  punished  as  a military  vice.  The  following  example 
appears  to  be  a conversion  of  this  kind: — 

In  the  year  1805,  an  impressed  seaman , belonging  to  a ship  in  the 
West  Indies,  received  a letter  from  his  father,  announcing  his  being  in 
a rapid  decline,  and  desiring  his  son  to  hasten  home,  if  possible,  that 
he  might  see  him  before  he  died.  The  young  seaman  determined  to 
run  all  risks,  in  order  to  gratify  his  dying  parent.  He  accordingly 
deserted  from  a watering  party,  but  was  retaken,  conveyed  on  board, 
and  slightly  punished  He  again  fled  from  the  ship,  was  brought  back, 
and  received  a more  severe  flogging.  Being  detected  in  the  third 
attempt  to  escape,  he  was  brought  before  a court-martial,  which, 
according  to  the  Articles  of  War,  might  have  adjudged  the  culprit  to 
be  hung  at  the  yard-arm.  Taking,  however,  into  consideration  the 
youth  of  the  prisoner,  and  his  having  been  recently  impressed  into  the 
service,  together  with  the  account  he  gave  of  his  motive  for  deserting, 
the  court  sentenced  him  to  be  flogged  round  the  fleet,  and  to  receive 
400  lashes  on  board  or  alongside  of  such  ships  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  might  appoint.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  however,  was  as 
merciful  as  he  was  brave,  and  there  is  not  a braver  man  in  the  British 
navy.  Still  it  was  necessary  to  make  examples,  to  repress  the  spirit  of 
desertion,  if  not  disaffection,  which  characterized  some  of  the  hastily- 
raised  ships’  companies  at  that  period.  The  Admiral,  therefore, 
remitted  one-fourth  of  the  punishment,  and  the  remaining  300  lashes 
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were  ordered  forthwith  to  be  inflicted. — [“  This  tender  mercy  sounds 
very  cruel,  ”3 

The  fatal  morning  at  length  arrived.  The  young  criminal’s  baclc, 
which  had  scarcely  healed  since  his  former  floggings,  was  quickly  laid 
raw  beneath  the  sharp  strokes  of  the  whip-cord.  Possibly,  the  torture 
might  have  been  endured  but  for  the  intervals  in  which  it  was 
suspended  between  one  ship  and  another.  By  these  cruel  interruptions 
the  benumbed  flesh  was  repeatedly  restored  to  sensation,  and  the 
miserable  culprit  frequently  fainted  under  excess  of  suffering.  The 
attending  Surgeon,  distressed  at  the  scene,  knew  not  how  to  determine 
for  the  best.  It  appeared  less  humane  to  suspend  than  to  continue  the 
punishment,  because,  as  the  sentence  must  be  executed,  there  seemed 
real  mercy  in  inflicting  the  whole  number  of  lashes  at  once.*  At 
length,  however,  the  back  became  so  badly  lacerated,  that  the  flesh 
quivered  under  every  stroke  of  the  whip— the  bead  of  the  sufferer  fell 
senseless  upon  his  bosom — the  punishment  was  suspended — the  criminal 
removed  to  the  hospital,  where  the  heat  of  a tropical  climate  produced 
gangrene,  and  in  two  days  after  he  expired.  — ( United  Service 
Journal , 1830.) 

In  this  instance,  the  author  thinks,  “ blame  could  hardly  attach 
to  any  person.  The  Captain  did  not  bring  the  culprit  to  trial  till 
his  third  offence — the  court-martial  commuted  the  capital  penalty 
— the  Admiral  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  sentence — a skilful 
and  humane  surgeon  superintended  the  punishment  — every 
spectator  shed  tears  of  pity, — and  yet  a comparatively  innocent 
being  was  openly  tortured  to  death,  under  the  authority  of  an 
inhuman  and  antiquated  custom.”  Homicide  was  perpetrated  ; 
but  having  been  accomplished  according  to  law,  none  of  the 
perpetrators  were  considered  legally  responsible.  Can  anything 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  a usage  which  sanctions  so  murderous  a 
punishment  as  flogging  round  the  fleet?  It  has  been  said,  that 
death  is  of  all  dreadful  things  the  most  dreadful;  hut  certainly 
such  a punishment  as  has  been  described,  is  much  more  dreadful 
than  a sentence  of  death.  Montesquieu  observes,  that  “there  are 


* The  authority  of  the  Admiralty  is  required  to  remit  a portion  of  a sentence 
awarded  by  a court-martial  in  this  country.  The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  from 
the  Admiralty,  authorising  the  remission  of  part  of  a sentence,  half  of  which  bad 
been  temporarily  superseded  : — 

Admiralty  Office,  17th  May,  1780. 

Sir, 

l have  communicated  to  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  your 
letter  of  yesterday's  date,  informing  them,  that  as  the  two  seamen,  named  in  the 
margin,  had  been  sentenced  by  a eouTt -martial  to  receive  500  Wires,  for  mutinous 
behaviour  on  board  the  Invincible,  you  had  excused  one  half  of  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  them,  aitd  recommending,  for  the  reasons  therein  mentioned,  ax  objects 
deserving  their  Lordships’  pardon ; in  return  I am  commanded  by  their  Lordships  to 
signify  their  direction  to  you  to  remit  the  remainder  of  their  punishment. 

Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Pje.  (Signed)  Pim.tr  SrBmrNH, 
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two  sorts  of  corruption — one,  when  the  people  do  not  observe  the 
laws,  the  other,  when  they  are  corrupted  by  the  laws — an  incurable 
evil,  because  it  is  in  the  very  remedy  itself.”  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  in  the  army  and  the 
navy,  “ les  loix  auront  a punir  les  crimes  qu’elles  auront  fait 
naitre.”  To  enforce  oppressive  usages,  or  to  multiply  laws,  is  to 
multiply  crime ; and  although  the  great  majority  of  military 
crimes  are  not  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  it  is  considered 
essentially  necessary  that  they  should  he  punished.  To  multiply 
laws  is,  therefore,  to  multiply  human  punishments — in  other 
words,  human  miseries. 

The  young  seaman  in  question  was,  in  the  first  instance,  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  then  obviously  flogged  to  death ; but  as  the 
infliction  was  conducted  “according  to  the  laws  and  customs  in 
such  cases  used  at  sea,”  on  hoard  His  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels 
of  war,  the  homicide  will  not  he  attributed  to  the  members  of  the 
court-martial,  or  the  agents  who  carried  the  sentence  into  effect. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  exculpate  a court-martial,  the  members  of 
which  have  complete  discretionary  power  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  punishment,  for  sentencing  a man  to  receive  such  a fearful 
infliction.  There  is  no  other  authority  for  the  mode  of  torture 
called  “ flogging  round  the  fleet,”  with  studied  intervals,  introduced 
to  increase  the  agony,  but  ancient  custom  ; and  if  this  be  admitted 
as  a sufficient  reason  for  its  continuance,  the  same  precedent 
might  justify  a revival  of  the  punishments  ordered  by  Richard  I., 
whereby,  if  a man  was  convicted  of  theft,  boiling  pitch  was  to  be 
poured  upon  his  head,  and  down  of  feathers  shaken  over  it ; — both 
practices  deriving  their  existence  from  the  same  source, — the 
ignorance,  the  barbarity,  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  age  in  which  they  originated  and  were  practised. 

Sir  Richard  Steel,  who  served  long  as  a Marine  officer,  after 
stating  the  circumstances  of  seven  men  belonging  to  the  Edgar 
having  been  sentenced  to  go  through  the  fleet,  thus  describes  the 
consequences  of  that  terrible  punishment : — 

I believe  no  man  lias  ever  been  known  to  hold  up  his  head  after 
going  through  the  fleet.  The  heavy  launch  is  fitted  with  a triangle,  to 
which  the  wretch  is  tied,  as  if  to  a cross.  It  takes  some  hours  to  row 
(sometimes  against  wind  and  tide)  through  the  fleet.  The  torture  is, 
therefore,  protracted  till,  to  use  a sailor’s  phrase,  “their  very  soul  is 
cut  out.”  After  this  dreadful  sentence  they  almost  always  die. 

Justice  towards  both  officers  and  men  demands,  that  while  our 
civil  laws  are  undergoing  revision,  and  gradually  being  adapted 
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to  the  more  humane  spirit  of  improved  civilization,  the  naval  code 
and  naval  usages  should  not  be  left  as  monuments  of  a period  of 
comparative  barbarity. 

The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  a second  time,  under  one 
and  the  same  sentence,  having  been  declared  to  be  illegal  in  the 
army,  the  practice  has  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  for  some  time 
it  has  been  interdicted ; but,  so  far  as  I know,  second  punishments 
have  not  been  prohibited  in  the  navy.  In  the  army,  a soldier 
is  now  considered  as  having  expiated  his  offence  when  he  has 
undergone,  at  one  time , as  much  of  the  corporal  punishment  to 
which  he  has  been  sentenced  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officer  in  attendance,  he  is  able  to  bear.  The  following  account 
of  the  infliction  of  a second  punishment  for  the  same  offence  is 
given  by  an  Old  Officer  of  the  navv,  in  Tail’s  Edinburgh  Magazine 
for  1834,  p.  320:— 

Flogging  round  the  fleet  (says  our  author)  is  a punishment  which  is 
still  in  existence,  and  is  evidence  that  all  we  hear  of  the  boot  and  other 
instruments  of  torture,  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  &c.,  is  not  mere 
fiction.  I shall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  horrible 
transaction,  which,  in  my  seventeenth  year,  made  such  a lasting  im- 
pression on  my  youthful  mind,  tliat  it  can  never  be  obliterated  on  this 
side  of  the  grave. 

It  was  at  a few  minutes  before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  First  Lieutenant  of  the  ship  ordered  me  to  take  charge  of  the  launch, 
and  see  the  punishment  carried  into  effect.  Had  he  given  me  orders 
to  mount  the  sides  of  an  enemy’s  frigate,  at  the  head  of  a launch’s 
crew,  it  would  not  have  distressed  me  half  so  much,  as  I might  have 
considered  that  my  good  luck  might  bring  me  a Lieutenant’s  commis- 
sion ; but  here  was  a service  devoid  of  honour  and  full  of  painful 
consequences,  from  which,  however,  there  was  no  chance  of  escape. 
I must  needs  obey ; and  the  heaviest,  bitterest  hour  of  my  life  was 
when  I stepped  into  the  boat  to  superintend  the  infliction  of  500  lashes 
on  the  back  of  poor  Evan  Evans,  a half-idiot  Welshman.  The  men  on 
board  were  ordered  up  to  the  rigging,  so  that  every  person  on  board 
might  see  the  whole  operation.  The  Captain,  taking  off  his  hat,  which 
was  followed  by  all  on  board  and  in  the  boats,  which  were  lying  on 
their  oars  within  earshot,  then  proceeded  to  read  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial.  This  effected,  the  Boatswain  of  the  ship  himself  stepped 
into  the  launch;  the  blanket  wa3  removed  from  the  culprit's  shoulders, 
and  he,  the  Boatswain,  inflicted  the  first  twelve  lashes.  The  poor 
fellow  screamed,  and  groaned,  and  struggled;  but  all  this,  like  the 
struggles  of  the  dying  sheep  under  the  knife  of  the  butcher,  passed 
unheeded.  The  Boatswain  returned  on  board,  and  two  Boatswain’s 
Mates  came  down  and  completed  the  number  of  fifty  lashes.  The 
blanket  was  immediately  thrown  over  his  shoulders;  the  people  were 
piped  down  out  of  the  rigging ; I gave  the  word  of  command  to  shove 
off,  and  the  boats  which  took  the  launch  in  tow  begau  to  row  towards 
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the  Admiral’s  ship,  the  drummer  striking  up  the  Rogue’s  March.  The 
origin  of  this  idea  of  having  musicin  the  boat,  was,  no  doubt,  to  drown 
the  groans  of  the  sufferer,  lest  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity  should 
revolt  against  the  barbarous  practice  of  so  mutilating  the  body  of  a 
fellow-creature.  A quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  during  which  the  poor 
Welshman’s  groans  mixed  with  the  vile  sounds  of  the  drum,  and  we  were 
again  alongside  of  a large  two-decked  ship,  the  men  of  which  exhibited 
themselves  in  the  rigging  on  our  approach.  The  towing-boats  lay  on 
their  oars ; we  hooked  on  to  the  ship,  and  three  stout  fellows  jumped 
into  the  launch,  each  with  a new  cat-o’-nine-tails  ready  in  his  hand, 
prepared  to  expend  his  strength  on  the  back  of  the  sufferer.  The  First 
Lieutenant  of  the  ship  came  to  the  gangway.  I handed  him  a copy  of 
the  sentence,  which  he  read  aloud  to  the  crew,  and  the  Boatswain’s 
Mates  removed  their  jackets  ready  for  the  infliction.  The  cats,  as  I 
have  just  observed,  were  new;  their  lashes  or  tails  were  made  of  strong 
white  cord,  just  the  thickness  of  a common  quill,  and  the  glue  or  size, 
which  is  worked  into  the  cord,  had  not  been  removed  by  soaking  in 
water:  they  curled  up,  and  were  literally  almost  as  stiff  as  wires. 
As  officer  of  the  boat,  I objected  to  their  being  used  for  the  first  time 
on  the  poor  man,  and  others  were  procured  which  had  told  many  a tale 
of  suffering.  He  looked  at  me  gratefully,  and  said,  in  a weak  voice, 
“Thank  ye,  Sir.”  The  blanket  was  removed,  and  I observed  the  poor 
fellow  shudder  as  the  cold  air  struck  the  bleeding  sore  on  his  flesh;  the 
next  moment  a heavy  lash  fell  upon  it,  and  his  screams  were  agonizing. 
He  received  a dozen  lashes,  and  then  began  to  cry  out  for  water.  The 
punishment  was  stopped  till  he  had  taken  some.  He  afterwards  told 
me  that  at  this  period  the  thirst  he  felt  became  intense,  and  that  each 
lash  caused  a violent  burning  pain  at  his  heart,  and  seemed  to  fall  like 
the  blows  of  a large  stick  on  his  body,  but  that  the  flesh  was  too  dead 
to  feel  that  stinging  smart  he  felt  at  first  and  when  the  flogging  was 
renewed.  The  same  scene  was  repeated  alongside  two  other  ships,  with 
the  like  interval  of  misery  to  the  sufferer  and  of  disgust  and  vexation 
to  myself.  My  reflections,  indeed,  were  painful  enough;  for  I utterly 
condemned  myself  for  ever  becoming  one  of  the  many  unfeeling 
wretches  who  were  so  seriously  occupied  in  torturing  this  poor  wretch. 
Perhaps  many  others  felt  as  disgusted  as  I did.  Two  hundred  lashes 
had  now  been  inflicted  with  a cat-o’-nine-tails,  or  1800  strokes  with  a 
cord  of  the  thickness  of  a quill.  The  flesh,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  below  the  shoulder-blades,  was  one  deep  purple  mass,  from  which  the 
blood  oozed  slowly  at  every  stroke ; a low  groan  escaped,  and  the  flesh 
quivered  with  a sort  of  convulsive  twitch  ; the  eyes  were  closed,  and  the 
poor  man  began  to  faint.  Water  was  administered,  and  pungent  salts 
applied  to  his  nostrils,  which  presently  revived  him  in  a slight  degree. 
At  this  period  I gave  the  Doctor  a hint,  by  asking  the  Master-at-Arms, 
in  a loud  tone,  how  many  lashes  the  prisoner  had  received.  “Two 
hundred  lashes,  exactly,  Sir,”  was  the  reply.  I knew  this  very  well, 
but  it  answered  the  purpose ; for  I saw  the  doctor  look  at  me,  and 
then  ordered  him  to  be  taken  down.  This  was  instantly  done,  and 
I ordered  a fast  boat,  in  the  vicinity,  to  take  him  on  board.  The 
poor  fellow  Avas  laid  on  some  blankets  in  the  stern-sheets,  the  sails 
hoisted,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  in  his  hammock  in  the 
sick  berth,  and  the  doctors  were  engaged  dressing  his  wounds,  rive 
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weeks  after  this  I was  again  compelled  to  superintend  a further  mutila- 
tion of  the  back  of  poor  Evans.  This  time  he  looked  more  miserable 
tluvn  ever ; his  frame  was  shrunken  and  his  cheeks  fallen,  and,  when 
his  shirt  was  removed,  I observed  that  the  wounds  were  lutrely  healed 
orer , and  that  all  about  the  sides  of  them  were  dark  discolou rations, 
which  indicated  a state  of  disease.  I was  surprised  that  the  medical 
men  allowed  him  to  be  taken  out  again  for  punishment.  I he  first  six 
lashes,  given  by  the  arm  of  a herculean  Irishman,  brought  the  blood 
spirting  out  from  his  old  wounds,  and  then  almost  every  blow  brought 
uway  morsels  of  skin  and  flesh.  It  would  disgust  the  reader  to  detail 
this  second  flogging.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  poor  fellow  fainted  when  he 
had  received  another  150  lashes;  but  the  Surgeon  deemed  him  still 
capable  of  a little  more  punishment,  another  thirty-three  w'ere  inflicted. 
A second  faint  and  convulsive  action  of  the  eyes  put  an  end  to  his 
torture.  He  was  removed  to  the  guard-ship,  and  having  taken  318 
lashes,  the  remaining  117  were  remitted  by  order  of  the  Admiral. 
The  ship  sailed  for  a cruise  in  the  North  Sea ; and  some  months  after 
we  heard  that  poor  Evan  Evans  had  been  sent  to  the  prison  of  the 
Marshalsea,  where  he  fell  into  a consumption,  and  ended  his  days. 
This  w'as  just  what  I expected : for  it  was  clear  that  the  first  flogging 
had  given  the  death-blow  to  the  unfortunate  Welshman. 


The  Old  Officer  thus  concludes : — 

I think  that  any  argument  against  the  system  of  torturing  our 
seamen  would  have  little  effect  with  those  readers  whose  minds  are 
not  made  up  to  condemn  it  after  perusing  the  above  account,  which  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated ; and  I have  no  observation  to 
make  to  those  who  have,  like  myself,  already  determined  that  it  is  as 
offensive  to  humanity  as  it  is  contrary  to  good  policy. 


Such  is  an  account  of  the  punishment  of  flogging  through  the 
fleet,  by  an  Old  Officer.  To  exhibit  the  true  character  of  the 
punishment  in  question,  he  has  considered  it  necessary  to  describe 
the  mode  of  its  infliction  in  detail.  We  may  form  a very  different 
estimate  of  a measure  when  we  contemplate  it  in  a general  way, 
and  when  we  examine  it  particularly.  War,  for  example,  in  the 
abstract,  is,  in  popular  opinion,  considered  an  honourable  and 
glorious  pursuit ; but  if  we  examine  the  subject  more  particularly, 
we  shall  find  that  practical  hostilities  consist  of  one  man  endea- 
vouring to  push  his  bayonet  into  the  body  of  another  man,  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing,  or  to  shoot  him  through  the  head. 
Thus  viewed,  war  may  make  a somewhat  different  impression. 

I may  here  observe,  tliat  the  punishment  of  flogging  round  the 
fleet  lias  not  yet.  l>eeu  abolished,  nor  has  it  fallen  into  disuse.  A 
court-martial  was  held  on  board  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Minden,  at 
Hong- Kong,  on  the  5th  January,  1844,  to  try  two  seamen  for 
desertion,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  C.B.,  being 
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President.  They  were  botli  found  guilty,  and  each  was  sentenced 
to  receive  100  lashes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  January  the  yellow  flag,  the  signal 
of  punishment,  was  displayed  from  the  Agincourt,  the  gun  was 
fired,  and  fourteen  boats,  manned  and  armed,  assembled  to  attend 
the  punishment,  which  was  executed  in  the  usual  barbarous 
manner.  Notwithstanding  the  cruel  character  of  the  Chinese 
punishments,  the  inhabitants  witnessed  the  exhibition  with 
astonishment. 

The  summary  punishments  to  which  seamen  were  liable  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were,  according  to  Sir  William 
Monson,  as  follows  : — “ A Captain,”  says  Sir  William,  “ is  allowed 
to  punish  according  to  the  offence  committed  ; to  put  men  in  the 
bilboes  during  pleasure ; keep  them  fasting ; duck  them  at  the 
yard-arm  or  haul  them  from  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  under  the 
ship’s-keel ; or  make  them  fast  to  the  capstan  or  main-mast ; 
hang  weights  about  their  necks,  till  their  hearts  and  backs  be 
ready  to  break ; or  to  gag  or  scrape  their  tongues  for  blasphemy 
or  swearing.  This  will  tame  the  most  rude  and  savage  people  in 
the  world.”  To  these  we  may  add  excommunication,  as  appears 
by  the  following  quotation  from  a fragment  of  MS.  notes  of 
Drake’s  Voyages,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection  : — 

“ Mem. — That  Drake  excommunicated  Fletcher  shortly  after  we 
were  come  off  the  rock,  in  this  manner,  namely,  he  caused  him  to 
be  made  fast  by  one  of  the  legs,  and  a staple  knocked  fast  into  the 
hatches  in  the  fore  castle  of  his  ship ; he  called  all  the  company 
together,  and  put  a hook  round  one  of  his  legs ; and  Drake 
sitting  cross-legged  on  a chest,  and  a paire  of  pantoffles  in 
his  hand,  he  said : — ‘ Francis  Fletcher,  I doe  here  excom- 
municate thee  out  of  the  church  of  God,  and  from  all  the 
benefits  and  graces  thereof,  and  denounce  thee  to  the  Divell  and 
his  Angells.’  And  then  he  charged  him  uppone  payne  of  detli 
not  to  come  before  the  mast,  for  yf  he  did  he  swore  he  should  be 
hanged.  And  Drake  caused  a posy  to  be  written,  and  bounde  about 
Fletcher’s  arme,  with  charge  that  if  he  took  it  off,  he  should  then 
be  hanged ; — the  posy  was,  ‘ Francis  Fletcher,  the  falsest  knave 
that  liveth.’ 

“ Excommunication  is  a singular  addition  to  Sir  William 
Monson’s  catalogue  of  the  naval  punishments  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth ; but  to  excommunicate  the  only  parson  in  the 
squadron  seems  a very  original  proceeding!” — ( Edinburgh 
Review , vol.  lxxx.,  p.  390.) 
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I coine  now  to  describe  the  summary  punishments  inflicted  in 
modern  times  at  the  discretion  of  a Captain  or  Commanding 
Officer,  “ according  to  the  laws  and  customs  in  such  cases  used 
at  sea  and,  first  in  order,  I have  to  give  an  account  of  flogging 
at  the  gangway. 

1.  Flogging  at  the  Gangway.  — “This  punishment,”  says 
Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  “ is  not  so  severe  in  the  army  as  in  the  navy.” 
lie  thinks  one  dozen  of  lashes  applied  to  the  bare  back,  by  a 
Boatswain’s  Mate,  furnished  with  a naval  eat-o'-nine-tails,  is 
equivalent  to  at  least  fifty  laid  on  by  a drummer  with  a military  * 
cat.  This  arises  not  so  much  from  the  expertness  of  one 
executioner  over  another  in  the  inode  of  laying  on  his  lashes,  as 
from  the  comjxirative  thickness,  hardness,  and  greater  dimensions 
of  the  instrument,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  superior  strength  of 
the  Boatswain’s  Mate,  when  compared  with  that  of  a drummer. 

Mr.  M ‘Arthur  thinks  the  enquiring  mind  may  be  apt  to  ask, 
whence  dot's  this  difference  of  severity  in  the  punishment  with  a 
naval  cat-o’-nine-tails  arise  ? A very  natural  question  certainly. 
He  seems  to  find  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  that  the  cause 
is  obvious, 

When  we  reflect  (says  he)  that  no  inferior  courts-martial,  analogous 
to  regimental  ones,  are  admitted  in  the  navy,  and  that  a Captain  or  Com- 
mander of  any  of  His  Majesty’s  ships  is  restricted,  by  the  printed 
instructions,  from  inflicting  any  more  than  twite  lashes  upon  the  bare 
back  of  a seaman  for  any  minor  offence;  and  that,  if  the  fault  should 
deserve  a greater  punishment,  he  is  directed  to  apply  fora  court-martial. 
Hence  it  has  been  the  ancient  practice  and  usage  in  the  navy  for  Com- 
manders to  have  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  made  of  cord  of  a certain  weight 
and  texture,  that  the  same  force  or  power,  applied  to  one  lash,  is 
equal  to  four  of  the  common  cat  used  in  the  army. 


According  to  this  theory,  a Captain  ought  not  to  sanction  the 
use  of  the  large  cat  when  he  inflicts  a sentence  above  twelve 
lashes  ; and  it  ought  not  to  be  employed  when  a man  is  flogged 
round  the  fleet ; but  in  practice,  the  large,  or  navy  cat,  is  employed 
under  all  circumstances.  Unlimited  and  irresponsible  power  has  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  increase  than  to  meliorate  the  ]>ains  and 
penalties  of  naval  usages — “ the  laws  and  customs  used  at  sea  — 
and  the  enormously  large  cat  of  the  navy  is  only  a part  and 
parcel  of  the  discretionary  power  with  which  officers  are  invested, 
and  which  has  sometimes  been  used  very  indiscreetly. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  printed  instructions, 
Captains  frequently  inflicted  several  dozen  lashes  at  a time, 
especially  where  an  offence  could  he  considered  as  falling  under 
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different  Articles.  Upon  this  latter  construction,  a seaman  may  be 
punished  with  three  dozen  for  getting  drunk,  which  offence  falls 
under  the  2nd  Article,  and  in  that  state  may  disobey  his  officer, 
and  quarrel  or  fight  with  some  person  in  the  fleet,  which  brings  him 
under  the  22nd  and  23rd  Articles.  What  will  ancient  practice 
and  usage  not  justify  ! 

The  cat-o’-nine-tails  in  the  navy,  according  to  Dr.  William 
Burney,  editor  of  an  edition  of  Falconer's  Marine  Dictionary, 
(1816,)  is  composed  of  nine  pieces  of  line,  or  cord,  about  half  a 
yard  long,  fixed  upon  a piece  of  thick  rope  for  a handle,  and 
having  three  knots  on  each,  at  small  intervals,  the  first  being  near 
the  end.  The  dimensions  of  a regular  navy  cat  now  laying  before 
the  writer,  are  as  follow's  : — The  instrument  consists  of  a wooden 
handle,  and  nine  cords,  the  cord  being  common  log  line.  The 
handle  is  one  foot  seven  inches  in  length,  and  about  one  inch  and 
a quarter  in  thickness : the  cords  are  two  feet  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  doubly  whipped  at  the  end.  Commanding  Officers 
sometimes  order  three  knots  to  be  put  on  each  cord,  when  a man 
is  to  be  punished  on  account  of  a disgraceful  offence,  such  as 
theft,  &c. 

By  the  existing  regulations  or  usage  of  the  navy,  the  Captain 
or  Commander  of  every  ship  or  vessel  is  authorised  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  on  any  seaman,  marine,  or  boy,  by  warrant 
under  his  hand ; but  until  lately  he  might  order  a man  to  the 
gangway  to  be  flogged,  without  the  formula  of  a warrant,  when- 
ever he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so;  and  it  was  the  usage 
of  the  service  to  direct  corporal  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
immediately,  sometimes  even  by  torch-light,  or  within  a very  brief 
period  after  an  offence  had  been  committed. 

As  an  example  of  what  was  done  in  the  summary  wray  in  the 
navy,  and,  by  inference,  of  what  might  be  done  with  comparative 
impunity,  I may  state  the  following  fact : — The  late  Admiral 
Cornwallis,  who  was  commonly  known  in  the  navy  by  the  sobriquet 
of  “ Blue  Peter,”  came  upon  the  deck  one  day  after  dinner,  and 
having  found  fault  with  something  which  was  going  on,  he  ordered 
the  Lieutenant,  who  was  the  officer  of  the  watch,  to  be  flogged  at 
the  gangway,  which  was  accordingly  executed  forthwith.  Having 
been  informed  next  day  of  the  circumstance,  it  w-as  with  difficulty 
that  he  would  credit  the  statement ; but  the  exhibition  of  the 
officer’s  back  was  proof  irresistible.  The  Admiral  then  took  a 
cane,  or  staff,  and,  presenting  it  to  the  officer,  said,  “I  have 
disgraced  you,  and  as  the  only  reparation  I can  make,  I have  to 
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beg  that  you  will  lay  it  on  my  shoulders.”  The  officer  declined 
doing  so.  Through  the  interest  of  the  Admiral,  the  Lieutenant 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  lucrative  situation,  of  a Collector 
of  Excise  in  Scotland. 

Some  very  judicious  measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, of  late  years,  to  abolish  cruelty  and  restrain  severity. 
Ever  since  1311,  each  Captain  has  been  directed  to  forward  a 
quarterly  report  of  punishments  inflicted  by  his  order,  specifying 
the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  number  of  lashes  ; and  lately  a 
custom  has  been  pursued  of  demanding  special  explanations,  in  all 
cases  where  the  punishment  has  exceeded  four  dozen  lashes.  The 
warrant  which  the  Captain  issues,  before  a man  is  punished, 
details  the  nature  of  the  offence,  together  with  the  evidence,  and 
all  the  other  circumstances  that  are  necessary  to  form  a judgment 
of  the  case. 

The  following  is  an  Official  Return  of  the  Corporal  Punish- 
ments inflicted  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  each  of  the  years  1839  to 
1843,  both  inclusive  ; stating  the  highest  and  lowest  number  of 
Lashes  at  each  time,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  Lashes  in 


each  year : — 

1839. 

Total  number  of  Punishments  . . . 2,007 

Total  number  of  Lashes  .....  59,341 

Highest  number  inflicted  at  one  time  . 60 

Lowest  number  inflicted  at  one  time  . 3 

1840. 

Total  number  of  Punishments  . . . 2,026 

Total  number  of  Lashes 60,302 

Highest  number  inflicted  at  one  time  . 48 

Lowest  number  inflicted  at  one  time  . . 1 

1841. 

Total  number  of  Punishments  . . . 2,066 

Total  number  of  Lashes 61,669 

Highest  number  inflicted  at  one  time  . 50 

Lowest  number  inflicted  at  one  time.  . 2 

1842. 

Total  number  of  Punishments  . . . 2,472 

Total  number  of  Lashes 71,024 

Highest  number  inflicted  at  one  time  . 100* 

Lowest  number  inflicted  at  one  time  . . 1 


By  sentence  of  court-martial. 
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1843. 

Total  number  of  Punishments  . . . 2,110 

Total  number  of  Lashes 63,985 

Highest  number  inflicted  at  one  time  . 60 

Lowest  number  inflicted  at  one  time  . . 3 

H.  M.  Amedroz,  Chief  Clerk. 

Admiralty,  18th  June,  1845. 

Another  very  important  rule  or  usage  for  restraining  severe 
or  inconsiderate  punishments,  has  been  adopted,  never  to 
punish  a man  the  same  day  on  which  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted. This  wise  measure,  although  only  very  lately  ordained 
in  our  navy,  was  recommended  by  Sir  William  Monson.  “The 
seaman,”  says  Sir  William,  “ is  willing  to  give  or  receive 
punishment  deservedly,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  sea,  and 
not  otherwise  according  to  the  fury  or  passion  of  a boisterous, 
blasphemous,  swearing  commander  and  he  adds,  “ punishment 
is  fittest  to  be  executed  in  cold  blood,  the  next  day  after  the 
offence  is  committed  and  discovered.” 

Antecedent  to  June  1811,  when  the  quarterly  returns  of 
punishments  to  the  Admiralty  were  instituted,  there  was  little  or 
no  restraint  upon  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Captain,  in  regard 
to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishments  : and  it  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  everyone  who  served  in  the  navy  in  those  days,  that 
Captains  who  were  perhaps  not  really  cruel  by  nature,  nor  more 
intemperate  than  the  ordinary  run  of  men,  were  occasionally — 
some,  perhaps,  would  say  frequently — led,  by  the  mere  indulgence 
of  unlimited  and  unscrutinized  authority,  to  inflict  the  most 
unjustifiable  punishments,  such  as,  in  fact,  were  neither  equitable 
nor  useful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hurtful  to  the  discipline  of  the 
ships,  and  degrading  to  the  character  of  the  service.  Notwith- 
standing the  reluctant  acquiescence  which  the  above  humane 
regulation  met  with  from  conscientious  but  prejudiced  individuals, 
(officers  who  were  terrified  at  the  imaginary  danger  of  innovation,) 
much  good  has  already  followed  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  melioration  of  the  service  will  be  progressive.  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  learn,  from  competent  authority,  that  ever  since 
the  period  when  it  became  the  duty  of  Captains  to  make  periodical 
returns  to  the  Admiralty  of  the  number  of  corporal  punishments, 
those  punishments  have  gradually  decreased ; meanwhile  the 
discipline  has  gone  on  improving.  “ Still  the  snake,”  according 
to  Sir  Richard  Steel,  “is  only  scotched,  not  killed,”  as  the  follow- 
ing recent  occurrence  will  go  far  to  prove. 
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Lieutenant  V , of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  had  the 

command  of  a detachment  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  which  was  em- 
ployed in  the  north  of  Spain  only  a few  years  ago,  applied  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  Royal  Marine  Battalion — he  being  the 
senior  military  officer  on  the  spot — for  a detachment  court-martial 

upon  some  of  his  men,  which  Colonel  O expressed  his 

readiness  to  grant ; but,  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  he  desired  the 
Lieutenant  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  the  Commodore , who 
observed,  that  the  proposed  ceremony  of  a court-martial  was 
superfluous  and  unnecessary.  He  then  ordered  the  accused 
Sappers  and  Miners  to  bo  taken  on  board  the  Tweed  sloop  of  war, 

Commodore  , to  whom  he  addressed  a note,  ordering,  that  on 

their  being  brought  on  board  they  were  to  have  a good  flogging 
each ; and  on  their  arrival  on  board  the  Tweed  they  were  tied  up 
and  flogged  accordingly. 

A commander  of  a man-of-war  (gays  Sir  Richard  Steel)  can  flog 
any  man  under  hi»  pennon,  without  even  the  mockery  of  a trial.  1 
never  think  of  this  without  my  blood  running  alternately  hot  and  cold 
within  me.  Take  an  instance  of  the  result  of  the  practice.  It  was 

the  custom  of  Captain , of  the  A frigate,  to  flog  the  last  man 

who  lay  in  from  the  yard  after  reefing  or  handing  sails ; and  it  hap- 
pened in  a fresh  gale  that  the  Captain  of  the  foretop,  the  smartest  and 
best  seaman  in  the  ship,  after  close-reefing  the  top-sail,  saw  that  the 
weadier-caring  was  Dot  properly  hauled  out.  He  was  compelled, 
therefore,  to  lay  out  again  to  complete  his  work, — having  accomplished 
which,  and  recollecting  the  ignominy  that  inevitably  awaited  him,  he 
threw  himself  from  the  yard-arm  into  the  sea,  and  perished.  But 
retribution  in  this  case  took  the  monster  singly  to  herself, — the  tyrant 

of  the  A was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  people  in  the  midst  of  battle, 

and  the  ill -fought  badly-de  fended  frigate  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. — ( The  Marine  Officer,  or  Sketches  of  Service,  1840.) 

Some  Captains  of  ships  (says  Sir  Richard  Steel)  kept  their  cats 
steeped  in  brine,  to  make  their  horrid  punishments  still  more  cruel ; 
but  this  was  unusual,  and  always  reprobated. 

The  punishment  of  flogging  at  the  gangway  usually  takes  place 
at  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  a.m.,  (seven  bells,)  and  the  infliction  is 
executed  iu  the  following  manner : — The  carpenters  are  ordered 
to  “rig  the  gratings,”  that  is,  to  fasten  two  gratings  at  the 
gangway,  in  such  a manner  that  the  culprit  stands  upon  one,  to 
which  his  feet  are  fastened,  and  leans  forward  against  the  other,  to 
which  his  hands  are  secured.  'Hie  officers  appear  in  their  cockcd- 
hats  and  side-arms,  and  the  marines  are  “under  arms;”  the  ship’s 
company  stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck.  Near  the 
gratings  the  delinquent  stands,  and  closo  to  him  the  Master-at- 
Arms,  with  his  sword  drawn.  The  Boatswain  and  Boatswain's 
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Mates  complete  the  line  round  him.  One  of  the  Mates  is 
commonly  standing  ready  with  a cat-o’ -nine-tails,  half  concealed 
under  his  jacket.  These  arrangements  being  made,  the  First 
Lieutenant  reports  the  same  to  the  Captain,  who  usually  comes 
upon  deck  forthwith.  The  Captain  sometimes  addresses  the  crew, 
together  with  the  culprit,  and  concludes  by  ordering  him  to 
“ strip.”  When  he  has  stripped,  the  Captain  says,  “ Seize  him 
up,”  and  he  is  instantly  fastened  to  the  gratings.  An  Article  of 
War,  relative  to  the  punishment,  is  then  read  by  the  Captain,  who 
concludes  by  ordering  the  Boatswain’s  Mate  to  “give  him  a 
dozen.”  While  the  Article  of  War  is  being  read,  the  officers, 
including  the  Midshipmen,  stand  uncovered.  The  punisher,  who 
is  usually  a powerful  man,  having  separated  the  cords  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  throws  the  cat  over  his  right  shoulder, 
and  then  bring#  it  down  upon  the  culprit’s  back,  apparently 
with  all  his  strength.  It  would  appear  that  in  some  ships  a 
Sergeant  of  Marines  was  employed  to  reckon  the  lashes,  and 
regulate  the  time  of  infliction,  by  means  of  a sand-glass  of  a 
quarter  of  a minute.  At  the  conclusion  of  a dozen  another 
Boatswain’s  Mate  is  called,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  an  equal 
number,  and  so  on  until  the  Captain  suspends  the  punishment. 
The  author  of  A Man-of-Wars  Man  strongly  objects  to  this 
mode  of  punishment.  “ It  is,”  says  he,  “ in  every  shape,  and  in 
all  its  bearings,  a cool,  cowardly,  contemptible  waste  of  human 
blood.”  Leech  states,  that  before  coming  on  deck,  “ the  prisoner’s 
messmates  carry  him  his  best  clothes,  to  make  him  appear  in  as 
decent  a manner  as  possible.  This  is  always  done  in  the  hope 
of  moving  the  feelings  of  the  Captain  favourably  towards  the 
prisoner.” — ( Thirty  Years  from  Home.) 

However  severe  flogging  at  the  gangway  obviously  is,  delin- 
quents have  been  known  to  make  a joke  of  it,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  the  officer  who  ordered  the  infliction.  The 
author  of  The  Port  Admiral  asserts  as  a fact,  that  a seaman  named 
Collins,  who  had  received  four  dozen  without  a word,  when  the 
Captain  nodded  to  the  Master-at-Arms,  saying,  “ Cast  him 
off,”  quietly  turned  his  head  towards  his  superior,  and  with  an 
indescribable  air  of  drollery  said,  “ Thank  ye,  your  honour,  thank 
ye  ; I was  just  a-dozing  off' to  sleep.”  A suppressed  laugh  among 
the  crew,  and  a look  of  rage  from  the  Captain,  was  the  effect  of 
this  sally;  the  latter  ordering  the  Boatswain’s  Mate  to  give  him 
two  dozen  more,  which  failing  to  move  his  stoicism,  he  was 
at  length  liberated. 
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2.  The  Gauntlet  is  inflicted  in  the  following  manner: — The 
whole  ship’s  crew  is  disposed  in  two  rows,  standing  face  to  face,  on 
both  sides  of  the  deck,  so  as  to  form  a lane  whereby  to  go  forward 
on  one  side  and  aft  on  the  other,  each  person  being  furnished  with 
a small  twisted  cord  or  rope  called  a brittle,  having  two  or  three 
knots  upon  it.  The  delinquent  is  then  stripped  naked  above  the 
waist,  and  brought  to  the  gangway,  where  he  receives  one  dozen 
from  a Boatswain's  Mate.  Next  follows  what  may  be  called  a 
procession,  which  takes  place  between  the  two  rows  of  men  in  the 
following  order: — 1st.  A drummer,  who  lieats  the  Rogue’s  March. 
2nd.  The  Master-at-Arms,  having  a drawn  cutlass  under  his  arm, 
with  the  point  directed  behind  him  towards  the  delinquent.  3rd. 
The  culprit.  4th.  The  Surgeon’s  Mate.  The  delinquent  passes 
forward  between  the  two  rows  of  men  on  one  side,  and  aft  on  the 
other,  a certain  number  of  times,  rarely  exceedifig  three,  during 
which  every  person  lays  on  him  with  their  knittles.  All  the  officers 
are  present,  and  when  the  Captain  sees  tit,  he  directs  the  punish- 
ment to  cease. 

The  ordinary  effects  of  the  gauntlet  are,  excessive  tumefaction  of 
the  shoulders  ami  ribs ; the  parts  do  not  usually  ulcerate,  but  the 
sufferer  is  commonly  some  time  on  the  sick  list,  being  unfit  for 
duty. 

3.  Starting.  — This  punishment  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Burney: — “A  vulgar  or  common  term,  denoting  a summary  mode 
of  punishment,  formerly  used  on  board  ships,  which  was  inflicted 
on  the  seamen  by  the  Boatswain’s  Mate  with  a rope’s  end,  by 
order  of  the  Commanding  Officer,  for  laziness  at  their  duty,  and 
frequently  resorted  to  for  want  of  alacrity  in  hoisting  the  top-sails 
to  the  mast-head,  and  to  quicken  their  efforts  in  getting  boats  in 
and  out,  also  in  hoisting  in  beer  ami  water,  and  in  performing 
such  like  duties.” 

Starting  was,  as  I had  occasion  to  witness,  frequently  inflicted 
upon  men  who  were  a few  minutes  late  for  muster  when  their 
watch  was  called,  and  such  like  alleged  delinquencies.  Starting 
was  a most  severe  punishment.  It  is  related  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Edgar,  that  he  flogged  his  men  “till,”  as  he  told  his  First  Lieu- 
tenant, “he  was  tired  of  flogging,  and  therefore  handed  them  over 
to  the  Lieutenants  to  be  started,  being  a more  prompt  punishment 
than  flogging.”  It  used  to  be  said,  that  “a  good  starting,  that  is, 
beating  a man  with  a rojK:  till  he  cannot  see,  was  worse  than  a bad 
flogging.” — (Sir  It.  Steel.) 

4.  Keel-hauling. — This  punishment  was  frequently  resorted  to 
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in  the  Royal  navy,  as  well  as  in  the  merchant  service,  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  (1688) ; and  it  appears  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Dutch  navy,  where  it  is  said  to  be  still  practised. 
To  keel-haul,  is  to  suspend  a delinquent  by  a rope  from  one  yard- 
arm, with  a weight  of  lead  or  iron  upon  his  legs  to  sink  him  to  a 
competent  depth,  and  having  another  rope  fastened  to  him, 
leading  under  the  ship’s  bottom,  and  through  a block  at  its 
opposite  yard-arm ; he  is  then  repeatedly  and  suddenly  let  fall 
into  the  sea,  where,  passing  under  the  ship’s  bottom,  he  is  hoisted 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other  yard-arm. 

5.  Ducking. — This  punishment  used  to  be  inflicted  in  the  navy 
for  unclcanness,  blasphemy,  or  scandalous  actions.  The  French 
inflict  it  on  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  desertion,  or  persons 
who  are  alleged  to  be  seditious.  The  punishment  is  inflicted  in 
the  following  manner: — The  delinquent  is  placed  astride  on  a 
short  thick  batten,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a rope,  which  passes 
through  a block  hanging  at  one  end  of  the  yard-arm.  This  fixed, 
he  is  hoisted  suddenly  up  to  the  yard,  and  the  rope  being  slackened 
at  once,  he  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  sea.  This  chastisement  is 
repeated  several  times,  and  by  having  double-headed  shot  fastened 
to  his  feet  during  the  punishment,  he  sinks  a considerable  depth 
before  he  is  hoisted  up  again. 

6.  Gagging  is  described  by  Dr.  Burney  as  a mode  of  punishment 
used  in  the  navy  to  prevent  insolent  language  during  confinement 
for  drunkenness  or  other  misconduct. 

The  infliction  of  this  punishment,  or  measure  of  restraint,  is  thus 
described  by  a medical  officer  of  the  navy : — 

I have  (says  Dr.  Forbes)  seen  gagging  performed  in  the  following 
manner: — A piece  of  wood  or  iron,  various  in  diameter  and  length,  is 
introduced  into  the  mouth,  exactly  in  the  way  a bit  is  introduced  into 
the  mouth  of  a horse,  so  that  a portion  of  it  shall  project  from  each 
side.  It  is  retained  in  this  position  by  means  of  a cord  passed  over  the 
projecting  extremities  and  behind  the  head.  As  the  operation  is  one 
which  is  seldom  proposed  but  when  gentler  means  have  failed  to 
procure  a cessation  of  outrageous  conduct,  it  will  naturally  be  con- 
cluded that  it  is  one  which  is  never  voluntarily  submitted  to.  Against 
the  drunk  man's  efforts,  accordingly,  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  consider- 
able force  must  generally  be  employed  before  the  business  can  be 
properly  accomplished. 

In  the  year  1815,  Captain  J.  T , of  His  Majesty’s  sloop 

M , was  tried  by  a court-martial  on  charges  of  cruelty  and  op- 

pression. The  first  charge  stated,  that  “Thomas  Payne,  belonging 

to  His  Majesty’s  sloop  M , had  suffered  a dislocation  of  the 

jaw,  from  the  severe  punishment  of  gagging,  inflicted  on  him  by 
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direction  of  Captain  J.  T The  pieces  of  wood  with  which 

Payne  was  successively  gagged  were  of  fir,  about  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger  or  thumb.  Payne  bit  through 
one  or  more  pieces  of  wood  successively ; and  when  he  had  bitten 
through  the  third  piece,  he  appeared  to  have  hurt  himself,  and 
uj>on  examination  by  the  Surgeon,  it  was  found  that  his  jaw  was 
completely  dislocated.  The  dislocation  was  shortly  after  reduced ; 
but  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  the  Surgeon  discovered  that  the 
jaw  was  again  in  a state  of  dislocation,  and  his  repeated  attempts 
to  reduce  it  were  ineffectual.  The  distortion  and  disfigurement  of 
countenance  was  disgusting  and  humiliating,  conveying  the  im- 
pression of  idiotism. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  as  follows: — “The  court  is  of 
opinion  that  the  dislocation  of  Thomas  Payne’s  jaw  was  occasioned 
by  his  own  violence  in  biting  the  piece  of  wood  through,  and  by  a 
facility  which  he  had  of  putting  the  jaw  out  and  in  himself  and  not 
from  the  severe  punishment  of  gagging.”  The  prisoner  was  ac- 
cordingly most  fully  acquitted.  It  would  have  been  well,  however, 

if,  while  the  court-martial  acquitted  Captain  T , the  members 

had  abstained  from  criminating  the  unfortunate  man  Payne. 

A witness  on  the  trial  stated,  that  he  had  usually  seen  “the 
pump-bolt,”  the  iron  bolt  on  which  the  handle  of  the  ship’s  pump 
works,  “ bayonet,  and  drum-stick,”  used  for  the  purpose  of  a gag. 

In  acquitting  Captain  T — , the  court  doubtless  proceeded 

upon  the  following  grounds : — 1st.  ’That,  by  the  Articles  of  War, 
Payne  merited  punishment.  2nd.  That,  by  the  same  Articles,  a 
discretionary  power  is  left  with  Captains  to  punish  alleged  criminals 
“according  to  the  customs  in  such  cases  used  at  sea,” — Vide 
“ History  of  a Case  of  Dislocation  of  the  Lower  Jaw,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Sentence  of  a Court-Martial  held  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  the  Causes  that  produced  it ; by  John  Forbes,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
Royal  Navy.” — ( Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1817, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  315.) 

A practice  prevailed  at  one  time  in  some  lunatic  asylums,  of 
“muffling”  the  more  noisy  patients,  which  consisted  in  binding  a 
cloth  tightly  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  “dunning”  the  noise,  and  keeping  the  patients  quiet.  The 
punishment  of  gagging  was  obviously  a dangerous  means  of 
restraint,  although  it  was  perhaps  less  hurtful,  or  less  liable  to 
abuse,  than  the  half-burking  system  of  repressing  noise  by 
“muffling”  patieuts.  Muffling,  or  burking,  is  a very  ancient 
mode  of  promoting  silence. — (2  Kings  viii.,  15.)  The  mode 
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adopted  for  coercing  maniacs,  until  lately,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
by  interring  them,  in  an  erect  position,  up  to  the  neck,  and 
covering  the  head  with  a basket,  exceeds  most  other  measures  of 
restraint  for  barbarity. 

In  1835  gagging  was  still  used  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
army,  as  a means  of  silencing  talkative  soldiers. — {Asiatic  Journal, 
vol.  xviii.,  part  ii.,  p.  156.) 

7.  Spread  Eagle. — This  punishment  I have  seen  inflicted  on  a 
man  while  he  was  in  a state  of  inebriety.  The  culprit  is  placed  upon 
the  standing  rigging  of  the  mizenmast,  his  feet  and  arms  being 
stretched  wide,  and  secured.  In  this  state  he  remains  until  the 
officer  of  the  watch  directs  him  to  be  taken  down. 

8.  The  Wooden  Collar. — This  instrument  of  punishment  appears 
to  be  a modification  of  the  Chinese  kea  or  cangue,  a portable 
pillory,  consisting  of  two  thick  pieces  of  wood,  hollow  in  the  middle, 
so  as  to  fit  the  neck  of  an  offender,  and  about  two  feet  broad.  On 
the  upper  surface  of  the  collar  shot  are  fixed,  by  which  means  the 
instrument  is  made  heavy  or  light,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime  or  the  pleasure  of  the  Commanding  Officer ; generally  it  is 
about  sixty  pounds’  weight.  The  delinquent  is  to  wear  the  instru- 
ment on  deck,  or  in  some  public  place  of  a ship. 

9.  Barrel  Pillory. — Another  species  of  pillory  has  lately  been 
adopted  in  the  navy  as  a punishment,  which,  according  to  report, 
has  effectually  supplanted  flogging.  Two  large  barrels  are  placed 
on  the  quarter-deck,  in  which  the  culprits  are  placed  several  hours 
during  the  day,  wearing  a cap  not  unlike  that  used  in  some  schools, 
and  designated  the  fool’s  cap.  In  front  of  the  cask  is  written  the 
nature  of  the  offence  committed,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  who  visit  the  ship,  as  w'ell  as  the 
ridicule  of  their  comrades. 

10.  Carrying  a Capstan  Bar. — This  punishment  consists  in  a 
man  being  obliged  to  carry  a heavy  beam  of  wood,  and  to  walk 
fore  and  aft  upon  the  weather  gangway,  for  the  period  of  a watch, 
or  about  four  hours. 

11.  Black  List. — This  list  is  composed  of  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  venial  offences,  commonly  some  trivial  neglect  of  duty, 
and  are  placed  on  the  black  list  of  the  First  Lieutenant.  The 
ingenuity  of  officers  to  punish  in  this  manner,  rather  than  resort  to 
the  cat,  has  been  most  amply  exemplified  of  late  years.  The 
author  of  The  Life  of  a Sailor  informs  us,  that  he  “knew  a Captain 
who  made  the  black  list  men,  when  their  duty  was  over  for  the 
day,  carry  their  hammocks  on  their  shoulders  up  and  down  the 
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quarter-deck,  at  every  six  feet  placing  a rope  about  three  feet 
from  the  deck,  and  making  these  poor  devils,  who  followed  one 
another  like  sheep,  step  over  each  rope.  The  exertion  required, 
and  the  consequent  fatigue  experienced,  is  beyond  all  calculation.” 
How  far  the  administration  of  the  Articles  of  War  has  been 
meliorated  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  I leave  to 
lie  described  by  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  practical 
working  of  the  existing  rules  and  usages  of  the  navy,  than  the 
writer  professes  to  be. 


London  : by  W.  Cwwti  *nd  Soh»,  M.  Charing  Crow. 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON  ; 

including  his  Correspondence,  and  Selections  from  his 
Anecdote  Book.  By  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Counsel.  With  Portraits.  Second  Edition. 
3 vols.  8vo,  42*. 
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Eerie  w. 
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which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  lawyer,  statesman, 
and  English  gentleman.”— Blackwood. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
LIEUT.  GEN.  SIR  HUDSON  LOWE.  Edited  by  his 
Son.  8vo.  In  the  Press. 

"These  Memoirs  embrace  an  Account  of  Public  Affairs 
in  the  Mediterranean  from  1 702  to  1 812  j the  most  im- 
portant Events  in  the  Liberation  War  in  Germany  (1813), 
and  in  the  Campaign  of  France  (1814)  leading  to  the 
Downfall  of  Napoleon  ; the  political  and  military  Trans- 
actions in  the  Netherlands,  immediately  previous  to  the 
Campaign  of  Waterloo  ; and  public  and  personal  Proceed- 
ings during  the  Detention  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.” 
hi. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  HILL,  Commander  of  the 
Forces.  From  Authentic  Documents  supplied  by  his 
Family  and  Friends.  By  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney.  8vo. 
Nearly  ready. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  RIGHT 

HONOURABLE  RICHARD  HILL,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary from  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Rev.  W.  B lackey,  B.A. 
2 vols.  8vo.  Nearly  Ready. 

v. 

MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  OF 

NORWICH,  including  his  Correspondence  with  Southey. 
By  J.  W.  Borbkrds,  Esq.  Portrait.  2 vols.  8vo,  30*. 

“ The  narrative  is  that  of  an  able  man— and  the  corres- 
pondence as  interestingasany  we  are  likely  to  see  revealed 
for  many  years  to  come.” — Quarterly  Review. 

VI. 

LIFE  OF  DR.  ANDREW  BELL,  Author  of 
the  System  of  Mutual  Tuition.  Vol.  1 by  Robert  Southey, 
LL.D.  Vols.  2 and  3 by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey.  3 vols. 
8vo,  42*. 

"A  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Southey  cannot 
fail  to  excite  interest.  A Life  from  his  pen  of  Dr.  Bell,  for 
whom  and  whose  system  he  was  known  to  feel  so  marked 
a respect,  illustrates  the  veneration  which  greatness  has  for 
greatness.” — Athenecum. 

VII. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  DAVID  WILKIE  ; 

With  his  Letters,  Journals,  and  Critical  Remarks  on 
Works  of  Art, during  his  tours  in  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Turkey,  Egypt, and  thellolyLand. 
By  AllanCunninqham,  Esq.  Portrait.  3 vols. 8vo.  42*. 

“ Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  has  done  justice  to  his  subject, 
and  produced  a work  of  great  interest  and  utility.” — Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. 

vm. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

By  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq.  Fourth  Edition,  feap.  Ovo,  C*.  Gd. 


IK. 

LETTERS  FROM  EARL  DUDLEY  TO 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LLANDAFF.  Second  Edition. 
Portrait  8vo,  10*.  6 d. 

“ A more  interesting  volume  has  never  issued  from  the 
press.”— Lite)  ary  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY, 

written  by  Himself,  with  his  Letters  and  Political 
Diary,  edited  by  his  Sons.  Third  Edition.  Portrait. 
2 vols.  fcp.  8vo,  12*. 

“ A narrative  singularly  touching  and  striking." — 
Athenecum. 

MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  SYDENHAM  ; with 

his  Administration  in  Canada,  and  his  Correspondence. 
By  G.  Poulktt  Scropb,  Esq.,  M.P.  Second  Edition, 
abridged.  Portrait.  8vo,  9s.  (id. 

“ We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  work  with 
much  satisfaction.  Our  interest  in  the  biographical  nar. 
rative  never  abated.”— Eraser's  Magazine. 

XII. 

LIFE  OF  BELISARIUS. 

By  Lord  Maho.v,  M.P.  Witha  Map,  llvo,  12*. 

“ A valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  a most  inte- 
resting era.” — London  Magazine. 

"An  able  and  valuable  performance.’’— Monthly  Review. 

XIII. 

LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON, 

With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  &e.,  and  Notes. 
By  Rev.  II.  II.  Milman,  Minister  of  St.  Margaret’s,  and 
Prebendary  of  Westminster.  Portrait.  8vo,  9s. 

" The  present  volume  is  a valuable  and  necessary  com- 
panion to  the  Decline  and  Fait.  No  one  who  desires  to  lie 
informed  in  the  most  engaging  and  dignified  manner  of 
the  most  important  eras  in  the  world's  annals  can  allow 
himself  to  remain  unacquainted  with  the  life  and  corres- 
pondence of  its  very  remarkable  author.’’— Monthly  Review. 

XIV. 

LIVES  OF  GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRAHE, 

AND  KEPLER,  the  Martyrs  of  Science.  By  Sir  David 
Brewster,  LL.D.  12mo,  7*. 

" A pleasant  contribution  to  our  scientific  biography.” — 
Athenecum. 

"A  very  delightful  performance,  containing  gem-like 
portraitures  of  three  extraordinary  geniuses.”— Literary 
Gazette. 

CORRESPONDENCE-  OF  Dr.  BENTLEY, 

Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Westminster. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo,  42*. 

“ Maintains  Bentley’s  high  character  lor  erudition.’’— 
Athenecum. 

xvi. 

MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D., 

The  Geologist,  Author  of  the  Map  of  the  Strata  of  England 
and  Wales.  By  his  Nephew  and  Pupil,  John  I’hillips, 
F.R.S.  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

“ A grateful  and  gratifying  recollection  of  the  Father  of 
English  Geology.” — Literary  Gazette. 

XVII. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON,  WITH  HIS 

LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS.  By  Thomas  Mocre, 
Esq.  New  and  cheaper  Edition.  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Complete  in  ono  volume,  royal  8vo,  15*. 

XVIII. 

LIFE  OF  CRABBE  THE  POET, 

With  his  Letters  and  Journals.  By  his  Son.  New  Edition. 
Plates,  feap.  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT.  By  M.  Arago. 

Translated  from  the  French,  by  J.  I*.  Mujriikad,  M.A. 
8vo,  Of.  6d. 
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CATHOLIC  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST 

THE  ERRORS,  CORRUPTIONS,  AND  NOVELTIES 
OF  TUB  CHURCH  OF  110 MK.  Selected  from  Emi- 
nent Divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  Jam** 
Droodkn,  M.A.  4 vole.  8Yo. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER, 

CasspvllT  A.vnotatsd.  With  Illustration*,  Illunti- 
nations.  Initials,  Borders.  Vignettes,  ttc.  By  Own* 
Jonks,  Architect.  8vo.  Hearty  Ready. 

The  Historical  Illustrations  are  selected  from  the  Works 
of  the  Pure  Artists  of  the  early  Italian  and  German  Schools. 
With  Useful  aud  Instructive  Notes  by  a careiui  Editor, 
m. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LITURGY 
AND  RITUAL  OK  T1IF.  CHURCH,  being  Sermons  and 
Discourses  of  eminent  Divine*  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. liy  Jams*  Broods*.  M.A.  .1  vols.  post  Hvo,  27 r. 

“ A most  valuable  addition  to  every  parochial  clergy- 
man's, and  indeed  toevery  churchman’*  library.'’— B»*A^> 
of  Ezetee't  Charge. 

“ Mr.  Brogden’s  useful  Collection  of  Discourse*  on  the 
Liturgy  aud  Ritual  of  the  Church.” — Bithop  of  London'* 
Charge. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  WHITEHALL. 

Ity  the  Her.  W.  J.  Oohvrcars,  M.A.,  IViuelpal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  and  one  of  her  Majesty* 
Preacher*.  Dvo,  9*. 

BIBLICAL  RESEARCHES  IN  PALES- 
TINE, MOUNT  SINAI,  AND  ARABIA  PE  IK/HA, 
bring  a Journal  of  Travel*,  undertaken  in  reference  to 
Biblical  Geography.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hosnuos  and  Rev. 
Em  Smith.  With  new  Map*  and  Plana  3 voia.  Bvo,  4J*. 

" We  have  found  more  solid  and  important  information 
on  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  than 
ha*  accumulated  since  the  day*  of  Kcland.”—  Quarterly 
Review. 

“Tlie  moat  important  contribution  to  Biblical  Geography 
which  ha*  appeared  *ince  the  day*  of  St.  Jerome."  — 

A then  warn. 

“ lly  far  the  moat  Important  contribution  to  Biblical 
History  aud  Geography  made  In  our  time."— Etaminer. 

" To  the  religious  world  and  the  Biblical  Scholar  this 
work  will  be  one  of  high  interest.”-  Spectator. 

EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By 

William  Skwkll,  ILD.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy at  Oxford.  Feap.  8vo,  7*.  8 >1. 

'•  Ably,  and  In  general  satisfactorily,  treated ; the  style 
animated  and  eloquent.” — Gentleman’*  Magazine. 

Ml. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

with  Note*  containing  References  to  the  Authorities,  and 
an  Index.  By  Homrt  Soithry,  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition. 
8vo,  li*. 

*•  I offer  lo  those  who  regard  with  love  and  reverence  the 
religion  which  they  have  received  from  their  fathers,  a 
hrief  but  comprehensive  record,  diligently,  faithfully,  and 
conscientiously  composed,  which  they  may  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  children.”—  Preface. 

vm. 

THE  TIIEOGONY  OF  THE  HINDOOS, 

■with  their  system  of  Philosophy  and  Cosmogony.  By 
Comer  BjoamtTJSRKA,  Hvo. 

HYMNS  FOR  THE  CHURCH  SERVICE, 

arranged  for  every  Sunday.  By  Bishop  Hkhkr.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Kimo,  it. 

The  public  estimation  of  the  Flan  of  this  tittle  work  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of  Eleven  Edition*  haring  been  call .-d 
lor,  and  the  sale  of  upward*  of  Twelve  Thomand  Copies. 
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PARISH  SERMONS; 

On  the  Lessons,  the  Gospel,  or  the  Epistle,  for  every 
] .Sunday  and  Principal  Festival  in  the  Year.  By  the  lata 
; Bishop  Ilsnsn.  Filth  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo,  lGr. 

“ 1 believe  that  these  Sermons  will  add  a new  interest 
and  lustre  to  the  name  of  Reginald  Hebcr.  and  will  awaken 
a fresh  regret  for  his  less.”—  bir  Robert  Ingle*’*  Preface, 
xt. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  ENGLAND. 

i By  the  late  Bishop  IUbxr.  Second  Edition.  Bvo,  it*.  6 tl. 
xn. 

JOURNEY  through  ARABIA  PET  ILL  A 
to  MOUNT  SINAI,  and  the  Excavatko  City  op  Pktra,— 
the  Eton  of  i he  Prophecies.  By  M,  Law  nr,  Lxnm.uK. 
Second  Edition.  With  68  Plates,  Woodcuts,  and  Map*. 
8 vo,  18*. 

•*  A publication  of  extreme  value  and  Interest  to  every 
Christian.'*—  British  Critic. 

All  ministers  and  students  should  possess  themselves 
of  this  splendid  volume.”—  Evangelical  Magazine. 

IJM. 

A CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE 

j CLERGY  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  at  bis  Triennial 
Visitation,  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1842.  By  the 
Bishop  op  Exbtkh.  Second  Edition.  I’ cap.  8vo,  it. 

XIV. 

A LETTER  TO  HIS  CLERGY  ON  THE 

OPFERTORY,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Mission- 
ary Exertion*  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  State  of  Spi- 
! ritual  Destitution  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of 
England,  By  the  Bishop  op  Kxktkr.  Bvo,  <M. 


A SERMON  PREACHED  at  a General 
Ordination  hidden  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter. 
By  the  Bishop  op  K.x  i ts  it . 12mo,  1*. 

“A  hrief  snd  earnest  manual  of  sound  church  doctrine.” 

— Morning  Poet. 

svi. 

THE  WIDOW’S  MITE;  a Sermon  preached 
in  bohaif  of  the  National  Society  ; witli  a Pastoral  Letter  to 
' the  Inhabitants  of  Plymouth.  By  the  Bishop  or  Kxktkr. 
1 2mo,  Cut. 

rvu. 

ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  Usury  Kuwaiti  Ma.vxixo,  Archdeacon  of  Chichester 
Second  Edition.  8vo,  It)*.  Od. 

xvin.  • 

A CHARGE  DELIVERED  AT  THE  ORDI- 
NARY VISITATION  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Chichester 
in  July  1841,  1842,  and  1843.  By  Hkwry  Edward  Mak- 
nlvo,  Archdeacon  of  Chichester.  8vo,  it.  each. 

XIX. 

A SERMON  PREACHED  ON  TRINITY 

SUNDAY,  at  an  ORDINATION  held  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  By  IIk.vry  Edward  Ma.vmiko,  Archdea- 
con of  Chichester.  8v<>,  I*. 

xx. 

A CHARGE  TO  THE  CLERGY  AT  THE 
ORDINARY  VISITATION,  together  with  a Form  of 
Prayer.  By  Horkrt  Isaac  WiLeasrom  r..  Archdeacon  of 
the  East  Biding.  Hvo,  .V. 

XXI. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  II.  Ll.VD.xAv,  M.A 
Rector  of  Croydon.  2 voia.  fcap.  8vcs  10*. 
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XXII. 

TIIE  NESTORIAN  CHRISTIANS,  or  LOST 

TRIBES  OP  ISRAEL  settled  in  Ooroomia,  Iioordistan, 
Ancient  Assyria,  and  Media.  With  Illustrations  of 
Scripture  Prophecy.  By  Asahei.  Chant,  M.D.  With 
Map.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6r. 

“ An  important  accession  to  our  stores  of  geographical 
knowledge.” — Church  of  England  Review. 

“ Much  curious  and  interesting  information  of  which 
its  name  gives  no  previous  warning.” — Athenaum. 

XXIII. 

IIULSEAN  LECTURES  FOR  1831. 

Tiie  Veracity  ok  the  Old  Testament.  Prom  the  Con- 
clusion of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Opening  of  the  Prophets. 
By  llev.  J.  J.  Blunt.  Post  ilvo,  (is.  (hi. 

xxiv. 

IIULSEAN  LECTURES,  1832. 
Principles  for  the  Proper  Understanding  of  the  Mosaic 
Writings,  stated  and  applied,  together  with  an  Incidental 
Argument  for  the  Trutli  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt.  Post  Oyo,  6s.  Ccf. 


XXV. 

VERACITY  OF  THE  FIVE  BOOKS  OF 

MOSES,  argued  from  the  undesigned  Coincidences  to  bo 
found  in  them  when  compared  in  their  several  parts. 
By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt.  Post  8vo,5s.  (hi. 

“Sir.  Blunt  has  signalised  himself  as  a very  successful 
disciple  of  Dr.  Paley  in  the  management  of  that  species  of 
Christian  evidence,  which  arises  from  the  discovery  ol  un- 
designed coincidence  of  revealed  truth.”  — Evangelical 
Magazine. 

XXVI. 

PSALMS  AND  HYMNS  FOR  PUBLIC 

WORSHIP,  selected,  arranged,  and  adapted  to  tlio 
various  Solemnities  of  the  Church.  By  W.  B.  Holland, 
M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Walmer.  24 mo.  Ir.  6 <i. 

***  Clergymen  wishing  to  introduce  this  Selection  will 
be  allowed  a discount. 

XXVII. 

HISTORY  OF  JOSIAII.  By  the  Author  of 

“Gideon,  the  Man  ok  Mighty  Valour."  Fcap. Ilvo, 4s. (hi. 

“A  pleasing  scripture  history,  accompanied  by  many 
moral  and  religious  reflections.”— Literary  Gazette. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


India  and  CHina. 

A JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISASTERS  IN 

AFFGHANISTAN.  By  Lady  Sale.  Eighth  Edition. 
Plans.  Post  8vo,  12r. 

“ The  journal  of  one  whose  very  name  lightens  up  the 
eye,  and  gladdens  the  spirit— of  one,  whose  ‘ story  shall 
the  good  man  tell  his  son  ’—the  journal  of  our  high- 
minded  noble  countrywoman,  Lady  Sale.” — Athenaum. 

“Lady  Sale  evinces  a degree  of  strong  sense,  judgment, 
and  familiarity  with  details,  which  might  do  credit  to  a 
veteran  general.” — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

TRAVELS  TO  BOKHARA,  and  VOYAGE 
UP  THE  INDUS.  By  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  Second 
Edition.  Map  and  Plates.  3 vols.  fcap.  Ovo.  18r. 

“ The  admirable  publication  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.” 
— Literary  Gazette. 

“ The  author  is  evidently  a man  of  strong  and  mascu- 
line talents,  high  spirit,  and  elegant  taste,  and  is  in  every 
respect  well  qualified  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  our  Malcolms 
and  Elpliinstones.” — Quarterly  Review. 

in. 

JOURNEY  to  CABOOL,  and  RESIDENCE 

in  that  CITY.  By  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  Second 
Edition.  Portrait  aud  Plates.  8vo,  lttj. 

“The  charm  of  the  book  is  in  its  buoyant  style.  Personal 
character,  domestic  scenes,  and  oriental  manners,  are 
painted  with  vivacity,  ease,  and  lightness  of  touch.” — 
Spectator. 

VOYAGE  UP  THE  INDUS  TO  THE 

SOURCE  OF  TIIE  RIVER  OXUS,  by  Kabul  and 
Badaklishan.  By  Lieut.  John  Wood,  Indian  Navy.  Map. 
8vo.  14s. 

“ The  valuable  geographical  details  which  Lieut.  Wood 
has  collected,  and  his  clear  sketches  of  society,  render  his 
volume  one  of  the  most  agreeable  aud  instructive  of  its 
class." — Athenaum. 

“ Extremely  well  written ; full  of  natural  pictures  of 
scenery  and  characier.” — Examiner. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE*' HIMALAYAN  PRO- 
VINCES OF  HINDOSTAN  AND  THE  PANJAB,  in 
Ladakh  and  Kashmir,  in  Peshawar,  Kabul,  Kunduz,  and 
Bokhara.  By  Sir.  William  SIoorcrokt  and  Mr.  George 
Trebeck.  2 vols.  8vo,  30 s. 

“ A most  valuable  narrative.” — Quarterly  Review. 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  tn  the  STRAITS 

ok  MALACCA,  including  Penang,  Slalacea,  and  Singa- 
pore. By  Lieut.  Niswbold.  2 vols.  8vo,  26j. 


JOURNAL  OF  AN  AFFGHAN  PRISONER, 

with  a Narrative  of  the  Military  Operations  at  Cabal, 
which  ended  in  the  Retreat  and  Destruction  of  the  British 
Army.  By  Lieut.  Vincent  Eyre,  Bengal  Artillery. 
Seventh  Edition.  Plan.  Post  8vo,  12r. 

" A volume  of  thrilling  interest."  — United  Service 
Gazette. 

“ The  public  has  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Eyre,  for 
so  excellent  and  so  valuable  a narrative."—  Times. 

“One of  the  most  enchaining  narratives  we  have  met 
with  for  a long  time.” — Spectator. 

VIII. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND 
HISTORICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  HINDOSTAN,  AND 
THE  ADJACENT  COUNTRIES.  By  Walter  Hamil- 
ton. Maps.  2 vols.  4to,  At.  14*.  (id. 

IX. 

LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS,  or  First  Im- 
pressions of  Manners  and  Society  in  India,  described 
from  a Three  Years'  Residence.  By  a Lady.  Post  8vo, 
9s.  6 d. 

NARRATIVE  OF  * A JOURNEY  FROM 
CALCUTTA  TO  EUROPE,  by  Way  of  Egypt.  By  the 
late  Mrs.  Charles  Lushington.  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  8r.  Gd. 

XI. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  CHINA. 

By  Lord  Jocelyn,  late  Military  Soerctary  to  the  Chincso 
Expedition.  Sixth  Edition.  Plans.  Foap.  8vo,  Us.  Pd. 

“Lord  Jocelyn  supplies  us  with  some  striking  facts  and 
unknown  particulars.”— Literary  Gazette. 

XII. 

CLOSING  EVENTS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

IN  CHINA.  The  Operations  in  the  Yang-tze  Kia.vg, 
and  Thkaty  of  Nanking.  By  Captain  Granville  G. 
Loch,  R.N.  With  Map.  Post  8vo,  Os.  Gd. 

" One  of  the  best  books  that  the  War  lias  produced.” — 
Spectator. 

“ The  sketches  of  Chinese  character  are  the  most  strik- 
ing and  the  most  graphic,  we  have  met  with." — Naval 
and  Military  Gazette. 

XIII. 

JAPAN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Described  from  the  Accounts  of  Recent  Duteli  Travellers. 
Post  8vo,  9s.  Gd. 

“ Containing  all  the  information  about  Japan  which  lias 
been  obtained;  well  arranged  and  well  put  together." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

“ This  useful  account  of  a very  curious  people.”— 
Spectator. 
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-VI  ▼ f 

NOTICES  ON  CHINA,  and  our  Commercial 
Intercourse  with  that  Country.  By  Sir  George  Stacntox,  j 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  ttvo,  12r. 

Mediterranean,  and  Asia  Minor. 

NARRATIVE  OF  a ’yACHT  VOYAGE  IN 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  during  the  Years  1840—41. 
By  the  CotnrraM  Grosvexor.  With  2#  Plates.  2 vol* 
post  8ro,  2 tit, 

XVI. 

A CLASSICAL  TOUR  IN  ATTICA,  AND 

RESIDENCE  IN  ATHENS.  By  the  Rev.  Chrjstophur 
Wordsworth.  1)1),  Prebendary  of  Westminster.  Second  ; 
Edition.  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo,  lir. 

xvn. 

A SHOUT  VISIT  to  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS, 1 
ATHENS,  AND  THE  KOREA.  By  Edward  Giffakd, 
Esq.  Plate*  Post  Svo,  1 It. 

“ Whether  as  a guide  to  the  traveller,  or  as  amusing 
summer  reading  to  those  who  stay  at  home — Mr.Giffard't 
soil  is  very  creditable  to  its  author.’’ — Quarterly  Review.  I 
xvm. 

TRAVELS  IN  CRETE. 

By  Robert  Pa»hlev,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  Svo, 
2/.  2/. 

XIX. 

A JOURNAL  OF  AN  EXCURSION  IN  ASIA 

MINOR  in  1838.  including  a Visit  to  several  unknown  ; 
and  un described  Cities.  By  Charles  Fellows,  Esq. 
Second  Edition.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Imperial  Bvo, in*. 

DISCOVERIES  IN*  ANCIENT  LYCIA  ; 

being  a Journal  kept  during  a Seoond  and  more  Recent 
Excursion  In  Asia  Minor  in  1840.  Ry  Charles  Follows, 
Esq.  Plates  and  Woodcuts  Imperial  lira,  21.  it. 

“ Our  author  has  discovered  eleven  ancient  Lytian  cities, 
and  has  allowed  the  learned  world  to  perceive  that  I.yria 
Is  a mine  of  antiquarian  treasures,  of  which  he  has  only 
scraped  the  surface." — Athenaeum. 

xxt. 

A SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  XANTIIIAN 

MARBLES;  discovered  by  Charles  Fellows,  Ksq.  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
Plates.  Imperial  8vo,  it. 

XXII. 

RESEARCHES  in  ASIA  MINOR,  PONTUS, 

AND  ARMENIA  ; with  some  Account  of  the  Antiquities 
and  Geology  of  those  Countries.  By  W.  L.  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  M P.,  Secretary  to  the  Geological  Society.  Map,  ! 
Plate..  2 vols.  8ro,  38r. 

" Mr.  llamilton’t  archaeological  researches  and  bis  nar-  I 
ratlve  in  general,  liave  our  warmest  commendations." — 

Atheneeum. 


xxv. 

CAIRO,  PETRA,  AND  DAMASCUS; 

from  Notes  made  during  a Tour  in  those  Countries.  By 
John  G.  Kjnneae,  Esq.  Post  8vo,  9s.  (W. 

“ Short,  pleasant,  and  interesting ; we  find  ourselves, 
when  we  close  the  book,  in  a tolerable  state  of  familiarity 
with  Eastern  manners.” — Timet. 

“ Mr.  Kinnear  writes  extremely  well,  and  his  descrip- 
tions proclaim  him  a good  observer.” — Examiner. 

Polynesia  and  SoutH  Seas. 

XXVI. 

VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  RE- 
SEARCH, IN  THE  J SOUTHERN  AND  ANTARCTIC 
SEAS  ; during  1839-40  4 1-42-43.  By  CarTAix  Kir  Jamcs 
Clark  Roes,  Knt.  Plates  and  Maps.  2 vols.  8vo.  In  the 
Prctt. 

“ These  volumes  will  contain  an  Account  of  Kerguelen 
Island,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Campbell  and  Auckland 
Island,  New  Zealand,  Falkland  Islands,  Cape  Horn,  and 
New  South  Shetland.  The  Discovery  of  a Southern  Con- 
tinent named  Victoria  Land,  and  determination  of  the 
South  Magnetic  Pole." 

XXVII. 

TRAVELS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

By  Routes  through  the  Interior.  With  contributions  to 
tho  Geography,  Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural  History  of 
the  Islands.  By  Ernest  Diewrnbaus,  M.D.,  A'aturaliit 
to  the  -Vr w>  Zealand  Company.  Plate*.  2 vol*  Svo,  24r. 

“ Incomparably  the  best  work  which  has  yet  appeared.” 
— Chrittian  Remembrancer. 

“ A book  from  which  the  reader  will  draw  a vast  deal  of 
information  and  amusement.” — Glasgow  Argut. 

Africa. 

XXVltf. 

FIFTY  DAYS  ON  BOARD  A SLAVE- 
VK8SKL  IN  THE  MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL.  By 
R*r.  P.  G.  Hill,  Chaplain  of  II.  II.  S.  ClcofMtra.  Map. 
Foap.  Svo,  it.  Od. 

“ We  hope  this  little  look  will  have  a wide  circulation. 
We  can  conceive  nothing  so  likely  to  do  good  to  the 
righteous  cause  it  is  intended  to  promote.” — Examiner. 

“ Mr.  Hill  is  a pleasant,  unaffected,  and  elegant  writer, 
with  a fund  of  good  sense,  and  his  brief  aod  popular  work 
is  well  adapted  for  public  circulation." — Spectator. 

Central  and  South  America. 

XXIX. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  YUCATAN. 

Being  a Second  Visit  to  the  Ruined  Cities  of  Centra  t. 
America.  By  John  L.  Stephen*  Esq.  12b  Engravings. 
2 vols.  Pro,  42s. 

XXX. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL 

AMERICA,  CHIAPAS,  AND  YUCATAN.  By  Joh.v 
L.  Stephens,  Esq.  J8  Engraving*  2 vola.  8vo,  3 It. 


Egypt  and  the  Mast. 

XXIII. 

MODERN*  EGYPT  AND  THEBES:  being 

a Description  of  Egypt ; with  Information  for  Travel- 
lers in  that  Country.  By  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
Woodcuts  and  Map,  2 vol*  Bvo,  42s. 

” No  one  should  visit  Egypt,  or  take  the  overland  pas- 
sage to  India,  without  availing  himself  of  this  work  as  his 
travelling  Companion.  It  should  be  used  as  a Hand  book 
by  alt  who  travel  to  India,  or  make  the  Tour  of  Egypt  and 
lliebet." — Evangelical  Magazine. 

" An  invaluable  guide  to  all  who  visit  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.” — Atheneeum. 

xxtv. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 

ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS,  derived  from  Hieroglyphics, 
Sculpture,  Paintings,  AO.,  still  existing,  compared  with 
Ancient  Author*  By  Sir  Gardner  WjlrinsoN.  Second 
Edition.  With  OKI  IllustrKtion*  8 vol*  Bvo,  01,  Ht. 

“Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  done  more  to  make  the 
people  of  the  Pharaohs  known  to  us  moderns  than  any 
contemporary  writer.”— Athenaeum. 


“ At  once  so  amusing  in  their  details  and  so  instruct!  re 
in  their  inquiries.” — Literary  Gazette. 

These  delightful  volumes  1 It  is  grievous  to  quit  a 
store  so  brimful  to  overflowing  of  wh  it  we  like  best.” — 

Athenerum. 

“The  pleasantest  and  best  work  that  has  lately  ap- 
peared.”— Spectator. 

Of  there  Travel t 15,000  copitt  have  been  told,  j 
XXXI. 

LETTERS  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA ; Com- 
prising Travels'on  tho  Banks  of  the  Parank  and  Rio  do 
! la  Plata,  lly  J.  P.  and  w.  F.  Robertson.  3 vols.  P"„t 
j 8 V0,  28s.  6 d. 

XXXII. 

RAPID  JOURNEYS  ACROSS  THE  PAM- 
PAS and  among  the  Amie*  lty  Sir  Francis  B.  Head, 
Bart.  Third  Edition,  post  Bvo,  9<-  6>t. 

XXXIII. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  AND  THE  PROVINCES 
OF  1UO  DE  LA  PLATA.  By  Sir  WoooaiNE  Pasm* 
K.C.H.  Map.  8ro,  18 1. 
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XXXIV. 

JOURNAL  OF  A PASSAGE  FROM  THE 
PACIFIC  TO  TUT?  ATLANTIC,  crossing  the  Andes  in 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  Peru,  and  descending  the  great 
River  Slaranon.  By  Hunky  Listkh  Maw,  R.N.  8vo,  12r. 

SFortli  America. 

xxxv. 

TOUR  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES, 

from  the  River  Potmnac,  by  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  to 
Texas  and  the  frontiers  of  Mexico.  By  G.  W.  Fkather- 
stonhaugh,  Esq.  With  Plates.  2 vols.  8vo,  26s. 

“ His  notices  of  the  natural  history  of  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed  are  novel  and  interesting,  particularly  his 
account  of  the  mines,  and  his  other  geological  memoranda : 
and  his  occasional  pictures  oftlieheroes  of  the]bowie  knife, 
the  gentleman  slave  breeders,  and  various  strange  species 
of  the  genus  homo  he  met  with  during  his  travels  are  re- 
markably characteristic  and  entertaining.” — New  Month  ly 
Magazine. 

xxxvi. 

' A YACHT  VOYAGE  TO  TEXAS,  AND 

THE  GULP  OP  MEXICO,  during  the  Year  1843.  By 
Airs.  Houstoun.  With  Plates.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21*. 

“ Worth  a cart-load  of  modern  travels."  — Morning 
Chronicle. 

"A  work  which  every  one  should  read.” — Times. 
xxxvit. 

FOREST  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN 
THE  WILDS  OP  CANADA.  By  Sm  Gkohoe  Head. 
Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  11  if. 

XXXVIII. 

BACKWOODSMAN’S  ACCOUNT  OF  UP- 
PER CANADA : for  the  Use  of  Emigrants.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  If.  Gd. 

xxxtx. 

EXCURSIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND  ; 

With  an  Account  of  the  Cod  Fishery— Fog  Banks— Sealing 
Expedition,  Ac. ; and  a Geological  Survey  of  the  Island. 
By  J.  B.  Jukes,  Esq.  Map.  2 vols.  post  8vo,  21  f. 

LETTERS  FROM  ^CANADA  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES.  Written  during  a Journey  in  North 
America.  By  J.  It.  Godi.ky,  Esq.  2 vols.  post8vo.  lGr. 

•«  Here  is  at  least  one  English  book  of  which  the  Ame- 
ricans cannot  reasonably  complain.” — Athenaum. 

“The  production  of  a sensible  and  intelligent  traveller.” 
—Eclectic  Review. 

xu. 

OREGON,  CALIFORNIA,  AND  OTHER 
TERRITORIES  ON  THE  N.W.  COAST  OF  AMERICA. 
By  Robert  Greenhow,  Librarian  to  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  Map.  8vo.  lGs. 

Europe. 

RUSSIA  UNDER  NICHOLAS  THE  FIRST. 

From  the  German.  lly  Capt.  A.  C.  Sterling.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 
tl  Lively  and  comprehensive.” — Athenaum . 

“ A record  of  worth  and  utility.” — Literary  Gazette. 

DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 

Described  from  a Year's  Residence  in  that  Country,  chiefly 
in  the  Interior.  By  the  Rev.  It.  Listeb  Venables,  M.A. 
Post  8vo,  9s.  Gd. 

NORWAY  AND  HER  LAPLANDERS  ; 
with  a Few  Hints  to  the  Salmon  Fisher  in  Norway.  By 
Jou.v  Milford,  Esq.  8vo,  10f.  Gd. 

XLV. 

PORTUGAL  AND  GALLICIA, 

Described  from  Notes  made  during  a Journey  to  these 
Countries.  By  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Second  Edition. 
2 vols.  post8vo,  21f. 

“ A work  of  superior  ability,  interest,  and  value.” — 
United  Service  Journal. 

“These  lively  and  various  pages."— Athenaum. 


XL  VI. 

BIBLE  IN  SPAIN; 

Or  the  .Tourneys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of  an 
Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to  circulate  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Peninsula.  By  George  Burrow,  Esq.  Euurlh 
Edition.  3 vols.  post  8vo,  27s. 

“ Mr.  Borrow  has  come  out  as  an  English  Author  of 
high  mark.  We  arc  reminded  of  Gil  Bias,  in  the  narratives 
of  this  pious,  single-hearted  man.” — Quarterly  Review. 
Also  a Cheap  Edition  for  the  Colonies.  Rost  8vo,  5s. 

XL  VII. 

GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN  ; 

Their  Manners  and  Customs,  Religion  and  Language.  Ry 
George  Borrow,  Esq.  Third  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo,  J8f. 

“ A curious,  a very  curious  work,  and  contains  some  of 
the  most  singular,  yet  authentic  descriptions  of  the  gipsy 
race  which  have  ever  been  given  to  the  public.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

“ Evidently  the  work  of  a man  of  uncommon  and  highly 
interesting  endowments." — QuurtertypReview. 

XLVIIl. 

NARRATIVE  OF  TRAVELS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

With  Remarks  on  the  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  that 
Country.  By  Peter  Evan  Turn uull.  Esq.  2 vols.  8vo,24/. 

XLIX. 

TOUR  IN  AUSTRIAN  LOMBARDY, 
NORTHERN  TYROL,  AND  BAVARIA.  By  John 
Barrow,  Esq.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  10f.  Gd. 

“Agreeably written,  faithful  and  minute.” — Athenaum. 

BUBBLES  FROM  "tIIE  BRUNNEN  OF 

NASSAU.  By  An  Old  Man.  Sixth  Edition.  ICmo,  -If. 

“ Just  suited  for  the  pocket  and  for  the  Rhine  Travel- 
lers.”— Athenaum. 

DATES  ANDL DISTANCES; 

Showing  what  may  be  done  in  a Tour  of  Sixteen  Months 
upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Post  8vo,  8 s.  Gd. 

LII. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  PYRENEES;  OR, 
THREE  MONTHS’  PEDESTRIAN  WANDERINGS 
amidst  the  wildest  Scenes  of  the  FRENCH  and  SPANISH 
MOUNTAINS.  By  T.  Clifton  Paris,  B.A.  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo,  10/.  Gd. 

“ Contain  better  descriptive  passages,  strikingly  pic- 
turesque, and  without  the  least  strain  and  eflort,  than  we 
recollect  in  any  hook  of  the  same  light  pretension.” — 
Examiner. 

LIU. 

A RIDE  ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH 
FRANCE  AND  SWITZERLAND.  TO  FLORENCE; 
described  in  a Series  of  Letters.  By  A Lady.  2 vols. 
Post  8vo,  18s. 

li  v. 

AN  ARCHITECTURAL  TOUR  IN  NOR- 

MANDY,  with  some  Remarks  on  Norman  Architecture. 
By  H.  G.  Knight,  M.P.  Second  Edition.  Plates.  Post  8vo. 
Us.  Gd. 

LETTERS  FROM  ITALY. 

With  Sketches  of  History,  Literature,  and  Art.  By 
Catharine  Taylor.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo,  17s. 

“ A more  pleas.mt  and  instructive  hook,  to  assist  in  that 
higher  branch  of  education,  cannot  he  imagined.”— 
Rritannia. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  BYE-WAYS  OF 

ITALY.  By  Colonel  and  Mas.  Btistkd.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Nearly  ready. 

Lvir. 

THE  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  OF 
ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND,  including 
the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Sian.  By  Sir  Gkobgis 
Head.  Third  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo,  12s. 
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Mr.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF  BOOKS.— Hand-books. 


HAND-BOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS, 

Giving  detailed  and  precise  Information  rcsjxcting  Steamers,  Passports,  Moneys,  Guides  and  Servants, 
tcith  Directions  for  Travellers,  and  Hints  for  Tours. 


HAND-BOOK  FOR  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM, 

PRUSSIA,  V OH  THERM  GERMANY,  **D  th*  RHINE, 
from  HOLLAND  to  SWITZERLAND.  Map.  Port  8*0,  j Country,  and  on  the  Overland  Passage  to  India.  Hy  Sir 


it 

HANDBOOK  FOR  EGYPT  AND  THEBES. 

With  all  the  necessary  Information  for  Traveller*  in  that 


8. 


, GAREKeR  Wilkinson.  Woodcut*  and  Map.  2 vol*.  8vi',  42/. 


HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTH  GERMANY. 
Bavaria — austuia — tyhol  — salzburo — The 
AUSTRIAN  and  BAVARIAN  ALl*S,  and  the^DANOBE, 
from  UI.M  to  the  BLACK  SEA.  Map.  Post  8vo,  10*. 

3. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SWITZERLAND,  the 
ALPS  of  SAVOY  and  PIEDMONT.  Map.  Post  8vo,  10*. 

4. 

HAND-BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  SWITZER- 
LAND. A Series  of  Maps  and  Plans  of  the  most  fre- 
quented Hoads,  Cities,  and  Towns,  Ac.  Engraved  and 
Coloured.  3vots.  PustBvo.  VuL  1, 12*  , vol.  i,  Or  , vol.  3, 6s. 

3. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTHERN  EUROPE, 

DENMARK,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  RUSSIA.  Map 
and  Phura  Post  8vo,  12*. 

«. 

HAND  BOOK  FOR  THE  EAST,  MALTA, 
the  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  TURKEY,  ASIA  MINOR,  and 
CONSTANTINOPLE.  Map*.  Post  8ro,  IS*. 

7. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTHERN  ITALY, 

SARDINIA,  GENOA,  the  RIVIERA,  VENICE,  LOM 
BAHDY,  and  TUSCANY.  Map.  Post  8vo,  U*. 

& 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY, 

ROSIE,  the  PAPAL  STATES,  and  CITIES  of  ETRURIA. 
Maps  Post  8vo,  1&*. 

a. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTHERN  ITALY, 

SICILY,  AND  NAPLES.  Map.  Post  Rvo.  Sear  If  ready. 

10. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING.  ITALY. 


13. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SPAIN,  ANDALUSIA, 
GRANADA,  CATALONIA,  MADRID,  &o.  Maps. 
Post  8vo.  Scarly  Heady. 

14. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  ENGLAND— THE 
NORTHERN  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES;  CUMBER- 
LAND, YORKSHIRE.  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES, 
DERBYSHIRE,  the  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS, 
Ac.  Map.  Post  8VO.  S early  ready. 

13. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  ENGLAND— THE 
SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  COUNTIES.  Map.  Port 
®vo.  In  preparation. 

16. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  LONDON.  PAST  AND 

PRESENT  ; * CoNPLrr*  Giidk  to  Strargsr*.  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  to  facilitate  reference.  Map.  Post  Hvo. 
In  preparation. 

17. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  GAL- 
LERIES OF  ART  in  ami  near  London.  With  Catalogue* 
„f  the  Prctures.aceomi«nJed  by  Historical  and  Biographical 
Notices-  By  Mas.  Jamsoon.  PuatSvo. 

18. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  HAMPTON  COURT 

and  NEIGHBOURHOOD;  a Road-Book  to  the  Palace 
and  Guide  to  the  Picture  Gallery  and  Gardena.  By 
Edwabp  .lat.se.  Esq.  Fi/lh  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Fcap. 
Hvo,  8*.  6d. 

19. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  WINDSOR  and  ETON, 


Being  a short  and  easily  Intelligible  gu.de,  pointing  out  „ (Jnidc  t,  tha  palace,  picture  Gallery,  and  Gardens.  By 

4 ■ * IIia  ■■  t.l  . ...  eM  . .1  til/.  I,*.n  il  steins  . .f  A e*  U s.  .Mi  4 V.  I . _ _ . ...  _ — 


to  the  unlearned  the  leading  styles  of  Art.  From  the 
Gutman  of  Kcunca.  Post  Uvo,  lie. 

II. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  FRANCE,  NORMANDY, 
BRITTANY,  the  RIVERS  LOIRE,  SEINE,  RHONE, 
and  GARONNE;  the  FRENCH  ALPS,  DAUPHIN E', 
PROVENCE,  and  the  PYRENEES.  Map.  Port  8ro,  18*. 


Knur aaii  Jesse,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Fcap. 
8 vo,  2*.  6 d. 

80. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY;  It*  ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  and  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. By  Pktui  Cvuminoham,  Esq.  Woodcuts.  Fcap. 
8vo,  2*.  6 d. 


Critical  Qpuuami  dh  t!jc  5janH«bouhS. 

“ Mr.  Murray’s  series  of  Handbooks  seem  destined  to  embrace  all  the  sights  of  the  world.” — Spectator. 

" The  useful  senes  of  Handbooks  issued  by  Mr.  Murray.”—  Examiner. 

••  Mr.  Murray’s  excellent  series.  Compiled  with  great  care.  The  information  full  and  satisfactory.” — Atkenrum. 

" Well  considered,  well  arranged,  and  well  compressed.  They  combine  every  practical  information,  with  satisfac- 
tory descriptions  and  extracts  from  the  most  accomplished  trarellers.  unencumbered  with  long  historical  details, 
which  not  uufrequently  are  uselessly  intruded  Into  these  manuals.” — Genttemun'z  Magazine. 

**  An  Immense  quantity  of  minute  and  useful  Information  respecting  all  places  of  interest,  presented  in  a plain, 
unostentatious  and  intelligible  mtouer.”—  United  Service  Gazette. 

^ “ All  the  information  a traveller  requires  ; and  supplies  sn  answer  to  every  difficulty  which  can  possibly  ailxe." 

“ An  excellent  plxn,  and  contains  moch  In  little  compass,  and  Is  an  amusing  resource  when  the  road  is  dull  and 
our  companion  ha*  fallen  asleep." — Aziatic  Journal. 

” A world  of  useful  information. Britizh  Magazine, 

“ CapHal  guides  I A man  may  traverse  half  the  continent  of  Europe  with  them  without  asking  a question." 

— Literary  Gazette. 

“ Distinguished  for  the  clearness  of  their  arrangement,  the  specific  character  or  their  direction*,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  matter  they  contain,  as  well  as  for  the  style  and  fiuish  of  the  literary  workmanship.”— Spectator. 
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Mr.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF  BOOKS. — Classical  and  School  Hooks, 


POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 


I. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON  : 

(librars  ©Dilion.) 

Comprising  liis  Poetry,  Letters,  ami  Journals.  Collected 
and  m-ranged  with  Notes  by  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Wilson,  Ileber, 
Lockhart,  Ellis,  Campbell,  Milman,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.  Plates.  17  vols.  fcap.  !ivo,  5*.  each. 
ii. 

TOETICAL  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
Crocket  ©Sition.) 

With  Plates.  10  vols.  X8mo,  25 *. 

ill. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
(PraDcllinB  ©tKtidn.) 

With  Portraits  and  Views.  New  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Royal  8 vo,  15*. 

LORD  BYRON’S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 
(IliustratcH  ffiHitlon.) 

With  Sixty  Vignette  Engravings  by  eminent  Artists 
fro n v Sketches  made  on  the  spot,  expressly  to  illustrate 
the  Poem.  A New  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  2D. 


“ A splendid  work — worth  illustrating,  and  worthily 
illustrated.” — Athena:  urn. 

“ A volume  of  rare  excellence. ” — Literary  Gazette. 
v. 


LORD  BYRON’S  TALES, 
({locket  EUition.) 


1.  Giaour. 

2.  Bride  of  Abydos. 

3.  Corsair. 

4.  Lara. 

5.  Siege  of  Corinth. 

2 vols.  24mo,  5s.,  or  separately,  (id.  each. 

LORD  BYRON’S  DRAMAS 
CSJocfert  iHOition.) 

1.  Manfred.  5.  'two  Foscari. 

2.  Marino  Falibro. 

3.  Heaven  and  Earth. 

4.  Sahdanapai-us. 


6.  Beppo. 

7.  Mazeppa. 

8.  Island. 

9.  I’arisina. 

10.  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 


6.  Deformed  Transformed. 

7.  Cain. 

8.  Werner. 


2 vols.  24mo,  7 s.,  or  separately  at  6<i.  and  D.  each. 


LORD  BYRON’S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 
(Pocket  ©union.) 

With  an  Engraved  Title.  24mo,  2*.  6d. 

VIII. 

TOETICAL  WORKS  OF  CRABBE. 

Ilis  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals.  By  liis  Son. 
Plates.  8 vols.  fcap.  8vo,  5s.  each. 

“ Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best.” — Lord  Ilyron. 
“ Crabbe’s  delineations  of  the  passions  are  so  just." — 
Gifford. 

BEAUTIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS ; 

With  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and  an  Essay 
on  English  Poetry.  By  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  Portrait 
and  Plato.  New  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  15*. 

“ A volume  rich  in  exquisite  examples  of  English 
poetry,  and  suggestive  of  delightful  thoughts  beyond  any 
similar  volume  in  the  language.” — Atlas. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PAINTERS. 

By  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  Post  8vo,  4*. 

“Mr.  Reeve’s  graceful  production." — Athenceum. 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS;  Historical 

and  Romantic.  Translated  by  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq. 
Third  Edition,  with  illuminated  Titles,  Coloured  Borders, 
Vignettes,  &c.  4to.  21.  2s. 

“ The  very  fine  and  animated  translations  of  Mr.  Lock- 
hart.”— Hallam's  Literary  History. 

“A  more  appropriately  as  well  as  beautifully  embellished 
volume  never  was  offered  to  the  world.”  — Edinburgh 
Review. 

“The  illustrations  are  carried  throughout  with  a luxury 
of  decoration  unexampled  in  this  country.” — Athenaeum, 

XII. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  BISHOP  IIEBER, 
including  PALESTINE— EUROPE — THE  RED  SEA,  &c. 
Third  Edition.  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

“ Bishop  Heber  has  taken  a graceful  station  among  the 
favoured  bards  of  the  day.” — Literary  Gazette. 

XIII. 

FALL  OF  JERUSALEM— SAMOR,  MAR- 
TYR OF  ANTIOCH— AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  II.  Milman.  Second  Edition.  Plates.  3 vols. 
fcap.  8vo,  18*. 

“A  fine,  classical,  moral,  and  religious  poet.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

XIV. 

PROPHECY  OF  BALAAM— THE  QUEEN’S 
CHOICE— AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  IIblen  Lowe. 
Fcap.  8vo,  C*. 

XV. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES. 

By  Jambs  and  Horace  Smith.  With  Notes  by  the 
Authors.  Twentieth  Edition.  Portraits.  Fcap.  8vo.  fi*.  6tf. 

“ The  happiest  jeu  d’espnt  of  its  kind  in  our  day,  has  its 
merits  attested  by  the  extraordinary  words,  ‘ Twentieth 
edition.’  ” — Literary  Gazette. 

XVI. 

FRAGMENTS  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 
By  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith.  With  a Memoir  by 
H.  SI.  Bowdler.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  10*.  Gd. 

XVII. 

FRAGMENTS  FROM  GERMAN  PROSE 

WRITERS.  With  Biographical  Notices.  By  Sarah 
Austin.  Post  8vo,  10*. 

"A  delightful  volume.” — Alhenaum. 

“ Mrs.  Austin  has  done  good  service  to  English  litera- 
ture by  the  publication  of  these  fragments.” — Examiner. 
xvni. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE.  By  Edward  Reeve,  and  John 
Edward  Taylor.  Fcap.  8vo,  2*.  Gd, 

“Translated  with  elegance.” — Spectator. 

XIX. 

DIBDIN’S  POPULAR  SEA  SONGS. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  his  Son.  Plates  by  Cbuikshank. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


I. 

MULLER’S  DORIANS ; 

THE  HISTORY  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  the  DORIC 
RACE.  Translated  from  Miilluii,  by  Tufnel  and  Lewis. 
Second  Edition.  Maps.  2 vols.  8vo,  20*. 

“ We  close  the  volumes  in  admiration  of  the  author's 
unwearied  industry  and  great  knowledge.”— New  Monthly 
Magazine. 


HOMERUS. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  Rector  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  and  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan.  8vo,  10*.  Gd. 
m. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN  and  FORMATION 

OF  THU  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.  By  Geoboe  Cornu- 
wall  Lewis,  A.M.  New  Edition.  Ovo,  12*. 


Ma.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF  BOOKS. — Art,  Science,  Ac*  9 


GRAMMAR  op  the  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

it y Al-oitstus  Marmi.c.  Translated  from  tlie  German  by 
i ulwviklp.  fifth  Edition.  Revisai  by  Kksrick.  3 vole, 
reo,  3Uf. 

“ The  Fifth  Edition  of  Matthim's  Greek  Grammar  exhi- 
ats  by  far  the  most  complete  system  of  grammatical  rules 
id  examples  that  have  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  em- 
body tog  the  latest  results  of  the  scholarship  of  the  present 
&•*** 

INDEX  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM  GREEK 

I U rHOKH  contained  in  the  Firm  Edition  or 
MATTHUtrS  GREEK  tilt AM>1  Alt.  8*eo ad  Edition. 
kvo,  7*.  <W. 


xtti. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF 

THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  ljy  G.  J.  Pimnscrox,  M.A. 
latte  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  8vo.  7*.  6 d. 

XIT. 

SPECIMENS  AND  FAC-SIMILES  OF 

ANCIENT  WRITINGS  discovered  on  tbo  Walls  and 
8th**ts  of  POMPEII.  By  tbe  Rev.  Christophkr  Worms* 
worth,  D.D.  With  Woodcuts.  8vo,  5s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

THE  GREEK  CLASSICAL  POETS.  By  HaifRT  Nelson 
Colkmooe,  M.a.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  7*.  G d. 


BUTTMAN’S  LEXILOGUS ; 

i Critical  Examination  of  the  Meaning  and  Etymology  of 
various  Greek  Words  and  Pa  Mages  in  Houier,  Hesiod, 
rod  other  Greek  Writers.  Translated  with  Notes  by 
i isrlak*.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  Us. 

" A most  able  disquisition.  It  contains  a deeper  and 
More  critical  knowledge  of  Greek,  moreestensive  research, 
l nd  more  sound  judgment,  than  we  ever  remember  to 
nave  seen  in  any  one  work  before."—  Quarter!]/  Review. 

VII. 

BUTTMAN’S  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  IR- 

I EGULAll  GREEK  VERBS  ; with  all  the  Tensea  that 
pee  Extant — their  Formation,  Meaning,  and  Usage,  ne- 
Itnnpanied  by  a Complete  Index.  Translated  with  Notes, 
fcy  Fish  lake.  Second  Edition.  8*0,7*.  Gd. 

! **  Huttman’s  Catalogue  contains  til  those  prominent 
l' regularities  so  fully  and  fundamentally  investigated,  that 
was  convinced  a translation  of  them  would  prove  a va- 
riable assistant  to  every  lover  and  student  of  Greek  lite- 
rature,"— Preface. 

VIII. 

PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by  Thomas  Mitch«u,  Esq. 
tvo,  I u«.  each.  1.  WASPS.— A KNIGHTS.— A CLOUR*. 
—4.  FROGS.  8 vo,  15s. 

CHOEPHORCE  OF  .FSCHYLUS. 

I New  Edition  of  the  Text,  edited  with  English  Notes,  by 
| . Williamson  Pxils,  1>.  !>.,  Head  Master  of  Rvpton 
k chixil.  Second  Edition.  Kvo,  9s. 


AGAMEMNON  OF  ASSCHYLUS. 

1 New  Edition  of  the  Text.  Edited,  with  English  Note*, 
ey  T.  Wiluamkon  Puts,  DJ>  Second  Edition,  thro,  9s. 

; “ By  far  the  most  useful  edition  ever  pun  ished  iu  this 
l irumry," — Ojtfuid  Herald. 


I ESSAYS  ON  THf/bIRDS,  CLOUDS,  Ac. 

>F  ARISTOPHANES,  liy  J.  W.  S<  v«rn.  Tran-lated 
<~y  W.  K.  Hamilton,  F.R.S.  3 vola.  post  8ro,  U.  til.  each. 


xn. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE 
k.NClENT  GREEKS.  Translated  from  the  Gorman  of 
Ixnrv  IUs«.  Fcnp.  8vo,  5s.  M, 
i “ Home  work  appeared  to  be  wanting  on  Grecian  Anti- 
l-ultics.  which,  without  being  unnecessarily  diffuse,  should 
| ive  a notion  of  the  discoveries  of  modem  scholars,  and 
kiarticuiarty  of  German  scholars."- Preface. 


XVI. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS,  1 
or  Kino  Edward  thr  Sixth's  Latin  Grammar.  Arte 
Edition,  rtneeil.  lirno,  3s.  6tf. 

xvn. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR.  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Abridged  from  Matthia;  by  BuiMvigLo.  No c Edition, 
rtrited  by  Howards.  limn,  3s. 

“ The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  substitute  shorter  and 
more  simple  definitions  and  explanations  than  those  which 
are  contained  In  the  original  work.”— Hithop  of  London’* 
Preface. 

xvnt. 

GR.F.C.U  GRAMMATICS  RUDIMEXTA 
MINORA.  12mo,  Is.  &f.  Part  t,  including  tbe  Syntax. 
12mo,  3*. 

XIX. 

ENGLISH  NOTES foh  LATIN  ELEGIACS; 

designed  for  early  proficients  In  the  Art  of  Latin  Vcrsf  filia- 
tion, with  Prefatory  Rules  of  Composition  in  Elegiac 
M tre.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Oxkkham,  M.A.,  Second  Matter 
<tf  Harrow  School . 13mo,  4s. 

GREEK  VERBS,  THEIR  FORMATIONS, 

IRREGULARITIES,  AND  DEFECTS*  By  A.  N.  Car- 
michael, Classical  Master  in  tho  Edinburgh  Academy. 
Second  Edition.  Post  thro,  8s.  Gd, 

“ The  author  has  displayed  much  industry  and  scholar, 
ship,  and  left  few  sources  of  information  unexplored.  To 
the  authorities  for  particular  verbal  forms,  he  has  contri- 
buted largely,  and  has  rendered  his  book  a storehouse  of 
farts  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student  and  critic.” — 
Tait'e  Magazine. 

“ Little  less  than  a complete  lexicon  of  the  language,  la 
so  far  os  the  verb  is  concerned.  Those  who  possess  it  will 
scarcely  require  any  other  dictionary  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing or  unfold  the  parta,  or  discover  the  different  construc- 
tions of  this  the  most  essential  element  of  speech." — Scof- 
tnh  Literary  Gazette. 

XXI. 

SIMPLIFIED  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

Including  Exercises  and  Vocabularies.  By  the  Rev. 
Walter  p,  Powell,  M.A  , Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Clitheroe.  limo,  3».  OJ. 

XXII. 

GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LAN- 
GUAGE, for  Beginners  as  well  as  the  more  advanced 
Learner.  By  G.  M.  Hkii.ner.  12mo,  Ids. 

“An  excellent  practical  introduction.  "—Spectator. 


ART. 


FRESCO  DECORATIONS  AND  STUCCOES 

»F  TUB  CHURCHES  AND  PALACES  IN  ITALY. 
‘ uring  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  Taken 
corn  tire  principal  Works  of  the  greatest  Painters,  never 
•eltaro  engraved.  With  English  Descriptions,  by  Loins 
irtt'Ngn.  With  Forty-five  Plates,  Folio.  Plain  or  Co- 
■■  meted. 


“ In  the  magnificent  folio  work  just  published  by  Mr. 
Gruner.  upon  the  fresco-arabesques  and  painted  decora- 
tions of  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Italy,  we  shall  have 
opportunities  for  enjnying  and  studying  the  brightest  gems 
of  decorative  art.” 

"This  work  is  exactly  what  wre  most  required,  reflecting 
the  highest  honour  upon  Mr.  Gruner,  and  is  likely  to 
create  a complete  revolution  in  BriUsh decorative  design.” 
Mr.  Caabjjs's  Lecture. 
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LEGENDS  OF  SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS, 

their  Lives,  Acts.  Characters,  Attributes,  &c.,  as  Illus- 
trated by  Art,  from  the  earliest  Ages;  liy  Mrs.  Jameson. 
Post  tlvo.  In  the  Press. 

lit, 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING— ITALY; 

From  the  Ago  of  Constantine  tiie  Great  to  the  present 
Time.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Kuglkr.  lly  a 
Lady  ; and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  C.  L.  Eastlakk,  R.A. 

“ Intended  to  supply  a want  long  felt  by  persons  endea- 
'vonring  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Early  History  and 
Progress  of  the  art  of  Painting,  which  no  other  English 


work  supplies,  viz.,  a short  and  easily  intelligible  guide,  ' 
pointing  out  to  the  unlearned  the  leading  styles  of  Art.”— 
Preface. 

IV. 

TIIE  ANATOMY  OF  EXPRESSION  Afl 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FINE  ARTS.  Tty  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Bell.  A New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
with  Engravings  and  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo,  2D.  1 
“The  artist,  the  writer  of  fiction,  the  dramatist,  the 
man  of  taste,  will  receive  the  present  work  (which  is  got 
up  with  an  elegance  worthy  of  its  subject)  with  gratitudej 
and  peruse  it  with  a lively  and  increasing  interest  and 
delight." — Christian  Remembrancer. 


SCIENCE 


CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION  ; 

Being  Instructions  to  Students  in  Chemistry,  on  the 
Methods  of  performing  Experiments  of  Demonstration  or 
Research,  with  accuracy  and  success.  By  Michael 
Faraday,  F.It.S.  Third  Edition.  (Ivo,  18*. 

“ No  student  should  think  of  commencing  the  study  of 
practical  chemistry  without  having  previously  possessed 
this  indispensable  guide.” — Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

NINTH  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 

By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  Ur.  Gd. 

in. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  MACHINERY  AND 
MANUFACTURES.  By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6r. 

TABLE  OF  THE  LOGARITHMS  OF  TIIE 

NATURAL  NUMBERS  from  l to  108000.  By  Charles 
Babbage,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  Cr. 

THE  CONNEXION  'oF  THE  PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES.  By  Mary  Somerville.  Sixth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  lOr.  (id. 

“ The  style  of  this  astonishing  production  is  so  clear  and 
unaffected,  and  conveys  with  so  much  simplicity  so  great 
a mass  of  profound  knowledge,  that  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  youth  the  moment  he  has  mastered  the 
general  rudiments  of  education.”—  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  PROPERTIES’ OF  THE  ELLIPSE, 

Deduced  from  the  Circle,  and  Geometrically  Demon- 
strated. By  the  Duke  ok  Somerset.  With  80  Diagrams, 
8 vo,  Ur.  Gd. 

***  An  Edition  for  Schools,  l2mo,  3s. 


GENERAL  I 

i. 

THE  JEWESS  : A Tale  of  the  Baltic. 

By  A Lady.  Second  Edition.  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  i».  8 d. 
“So  much  life  and  reality.” — Athenaum. 

“Told  in  an  unaffected  manlier,  and  the  characters  are 
well  drawn.” — Spectator. 

II. 

ON  TIIE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS 

AND  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRUTH.  By  John 
Auehcromdie,  M.D.  Tenth  Edition,  l’osl  8vo.  Price  8i.  Cut. 

in. 

ESSAYS  ON  TIIE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE: 

1.  Family  Life;  2.  Social  Life;  3.  Studious  Life;  4. 
Active  Life;  5.  Political  Life;  6.  Moral  Life;  1.  Reli- 
gious Life.  By  George  Long,  Esq.  Post  8vo. 


PRACTICAL  SURVEYING  and  SKETCH). 

ING  ; for  tlio  Use  of  Young  Officers  aud  Others.  15y  U. 
L>.  Burnt,  Esq.  8vo,  10j.  (j./. 

VITI. 

FACTS  TO  ASSIST  THE  MEMORY,  IN 

VARIOUS  SCIENCES.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Hvo,  6.  (id. 

INSTRUCTIONS  on  SKETCHING  GROUND 

WITHOUT  INSTRUMENTS.  Woodcuts.  Hvo,2r.G<f.  t 

TIIE  METHODS  USED  IN  POINTING 

GUNS  AT  SEA.  By  Cart.  John  Harvey  Stevkne.  8vo,  3s. 

ON  NAVAL  ^GUNNERY  ; 

For  the  Instruction  and  Examination  of  Officers,  and  for 
the  Training  of  Seamen  Gunners.  By  Major-Gen  eiUm 
Sir  Howard  Douglas.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  15*. 

XII. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY 

AND  MINING  RECORDS  OFFICE.  By  T.  Sopwith, 
F G.S.,  Commissioner  for  tiie  Crown  undor  the  Dean 
Forest  Mining  Act.  With  Woodcuts,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  lr. 
xnr. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  REPORTS.  ] 

York  and  Oxford,  1831-32,  13r.  Gd.  Cambridge,  1833, 12s. 
Edinburgh,  1834,  15*.  Dublin,  1833,  13r.  6d.  Bristol, 
183J,  12r.  Liverpool,  1837,  16 r.  Gd.  Newcastle,  1838, 
16*.  Birmingham,  1839,  13r.  Gd.  Glasgow,  1840,  Li*. 
Plymouth,  1841,  13r.  Gd.  Manchester,  1842,  lOr.  Gd.  8v0» 
XIV. 

THE  USE  OF  HOT  AIR  IN  THE  IRON 
WORKS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  Trans- 
lated from  M.  Dukrenoy,  Director-General  of  Mines  in 
France.  With  Plates.  Ovo,  3s.  Gd. 


ITERATURE. 

ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL 

FEELINGS.  By  John  Aleiicrombie,  M.D.  Sixth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  5*. 

RESULTS  OF  READING, 

By  J.  Stamford  Caldwell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo,  10*.  Gd. 

“ The  common  place  hook  of  an  intelligent,  well-read 
man.  We  cannot  imagine  more  delightful  or  profitable 
reading  for  those  whose  access  to  books,  or  time  to  devote 
to  them,  happens  to  he  limited.” — Examiner. 

ENGLISH  SYNONYMS  DISCRIMINATED. 

By  the  lute  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  augmented.  By  J.  W,  Kodbkrds,  Esq.  8vo. 
In  Preparation. 
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•mestic  Economy. 
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HAWKESTONE  ; a Tulo  of  and  for  England 

ci  the  Year  liM— . 2 vole.  (tap.  8vo. 

rm. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 

1 1 the  ISth,  Kith,  and  17th  Centuries.  By  H*n»t  Dallam, 
Eaq.  Second  Edition.  3 vole.  Hvo,  3Gr. 

“To  all  lover*  of  literature  thi*  work  will  be  aceeptab.e  j 
, > the  young,  we  conceive,  invaluable.”  Quart  eriy 

“The  nioit  Important  conttibution  to  literary  history 
Mitch  English  libraries  have  received  for  many  year*.”— 
■ Edinburgh  Review. 


massacrCONOMY. 


from  British  i 

Feap.  8vo,  3r.  tkf.ENING  FOR  LADIES. 

“ The  whole  of  to*  and  Direction*  for  every  Month 
entitled  to  perusal.”.  Calendar  of  Operation*.  By  Mrs. 

'ion.  Woodcut*.  Feap.  Svo.  C r. 

i v rcaiv  ..  v;  book  ought  to  find  its  way  into 
A*>  1-ooA  1 U.v  t |n  the  country." — Allas. 

OF  MAX.  By  Gsohge  Led  distinguished  by  great 


POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


PARLIAMENTS  AND  COUNCILS  OF 
bltGLAND.  Chronologically  arranged  from  tho  Reign 
iff  William  I.  to  the  Itevoiutiou  in  1G88.  By  Cttaam* 
lit  ok  by  Parky,  M.D.  ttvo.  30*. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  DE- 

P’KNDENCIER  By  Gao.  Connbwall  L**ria,E»q.  flvo,  12s. 

“ A masterpiece  of  lucid  arrangement,  of  logical  sute- 
jsoents,  aud  of  vigorous  reasouing."—  Examiner. 

lit. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF; 

hVEAI.TH  AND  ON  SOURCES  OF  TAXATION  By 
1 (ichahd  Jesss,  M. A . Caiu* College,  (ion bridge.  Sec* ad 
(’.'ditum.  Boat  8vo,  7 *•  fid. 

REGULATIONS  OF  CURRENCIES, 

land  tho  Working  of  tbe  Now  Bank  Charter  Act.  By 
1 oun  Fullabton,  K»q.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  7»-  fid. 


SPEECHES  ON  THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE 
BANK  charter,  and  the  state  of  the 
I, AW  RESPECTING  < t UKRNCY  AND  BANKING. 
By  Sir  Kobbbt  Paau  8vo,  3*. 

ON  FINANCIAL  REFORM. 

By  thelaULoaoCoNOLBrow.  Fourth  Edition.  Ittmo,  7*. (kf. 
VII. 

THE  MINISTRY  AND  THE  SUGAR 

DUTIES.  8vO.  It.  fid. 

vui. 

PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  POSITION 

OF  RUSSIA  IN  TI1F,  EAST.  Xne  Edition,  with  a Map 
showing  the  Encroachments  of  Russia.  gvo,  tig. 

ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

By  Sabah  Austin.  Feap.  8vo,  3s.  6 J. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  AM)  GEOLOGY. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  GEOLOGY ; 

»VKh  a Journal  of  a Tour  In  1811  2.  By  Chaklos  Lybll, 
tiaq.  With  Illustration*.  8vo.  In  Preparation. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY ; 

! it,  the  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  Ue  Inhabitants, 
r -on.iJered  as  Illustrative  of  Geology.  By  C basis*  Lybll, 
F'.G.S.  Second  Edition.  Woodcuts,  Ac.  2 vola.  12mo,  lSr. 
HI. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY  ; 

! )r,  the  Modern  Changes  ot  tbe  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants, 
i onsidered  as  Illustrative  of  Geology.  By  CitAai.BS  Lybll, 
I/.G.R.  Sis- Ik  Edition.  Woodcuts,  Ac.  3 vola.  12mo,  24a. 

“ Very  inteiesttng  and  amusing,  and  should  be  read  by 
i very  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  this  rising  branch  of 
Natural  History.'* — Jameson's  Journal. 

“ A work  that  supersedes  every  other  on  geology." — 
tVw  Monthly  Magazine. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  URAL 

MOUNTAINS.  Geologically  Illustrated.  By  R.  1.  Mua- 
i kimom,  President  of  tbe  Geological  Society,  M.  Rn.  db 
'fgMtnnu  and  Count  A.  Von  Kbtbbrlino.  With  Map,  ) 
Table*,  Woodcuts,  Sections,  Ac.  4to.  X early  Heady. 

ILLUSTRATIONS V OF  THE  GEOLOGY 

< >F  YORKSHIRE.  By  John  Phillip*.  1’art  1 THE 

YORKSHIRE  COAST.  Plates  and  Map.  4to,  If.  ID.  <W. 
Vakt  IE— THE  MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE  DISTRICT. 
Map  and  23  Plate*.  4 to,  U.  1 24.  M. 

GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  Kim  ami  Jhss,  Kwj.  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Sagacity 
and  instinct  of  Animals,  and  Extracts  from  tbe  Unpub- 
. oshed  Journals  of  Gilhbbt  White,  of  Buiborno.  Fi/th  | 
Edition.  Woodcuts.  I cap.  8 Vo,  (is.  (kl. 


VII. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  CHELTENHAM.  By  It.  I Mun- 
i -Miaow.  Keq..  V.P.ICS.  A ffca  Edition,  augmented  and 
revised  by  H.  E.  Stbicsland,  M.A.,  and  Jambs  Du  khan, 
F.GjS.  With  Plates.  8vo- 

vut. 

SCENES  AND  TALES  OF  COUNTRY 

LIFE,  with  Recollections  of  Natural  History.  Second 
Edition.  Ily  Edward  Jsasa.  E«j.  Woodcut*.  Post  ttvo,  12g. 

“ One  of  the  roost  valuable  additions  that  have  been 
recently  made  to  our  practical  knowledge  In  tbe  Natural 
History  of  our  own  country  ; and  were  we  to  follow  eur  own 
feelings,  we  should  transcribe  a very  large  portion  to  our 
pages."— Gentleman's  Magazine. 

JOURNAL  OF  A NATURALIST. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  Woodcut*.  Post  Bvo,  px.  6 d. 

**  A book  that  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  rural 
drawing-room  In  the  kingdom,  and  one  that  may  safely  lie 
placed  hi  every  lady's  boudoir.” — Quarterly  Review, 
x. 

FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 

BRITISH  BKLKMNITKN.with  Essays  on  their  Geological 
Distribution.  By  John  Puh-licb,  F.K.3.  Parti.  8vo,3*. 

BOTANY  FOR  LADIES; 

A Porutsa  Intboduction  to  the  Natubal  System,  tnd 
Classuficatiom  of  Plants.  By  Mr*.  Loudon.  Woodcuu. 
Feap.  gvo,  8r. 

" To  »ny  one  who  wishes  to  comprehend  the  names  and 
nature  of  plants,  thi*  charming  volume  can  be  safely  re- 
commended."— Spectator. 

" bo  treated  as  to  render  the  subject  easily  understood 
j by  the  meanest  capacity.''—  Gardeners'  Rosette. 

I "Much  valuable  information.”—  Naval  and  Military 
Gazette. 
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ELEMENTS  OF 

THE  HUMAN  MIND. 
8vo.  5/.  G(i. 


LEGENDS  OF  SAINTS  AND  )Tr*  AT  T TTl^T?  A TTTT>T7 

"tlieir  Lives,  Acts,  diameters,  At  tribute Li  1.  LllA  I U JLvlii. 
trated  by  Art,  from  the  earliest  Ages,  H 
Post  8vo.  In  the  Press.  3RATIONS 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTWfiJi^r'Fcap!' 8vo, 

From  the  Age  of  Constaritine  tlio  ( 

Time.  Translated  from  the  Germ 
Lady;  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  bjF  CLIMATE. 

“ intended  to  supply  a want  !aces  of  Hosort  for  invalids. 

By  SiR"&28«uir®  *,kno.T,  M.D.  Third  Edition,  revised. 

Post  8vo,  10*.  6d. 

ill. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS. 

Contents:  Powers  of  Life  to  Sustain  Surgical  Opera- 
tions— Different  Effects  of  Bleeding— Squinting,  and  the 
Remedy  — Tio-Douloureux  — Nerves  of  Respiration- 
Powers  circulating  the  Blood — Diseases  of  the  Spine. 

By  Sir  Charles  Urol,  K.U.  2 Parts,  8vo,  12s.  Od. 


IV. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  OF 

By  Thomas  Mayo,  M.D.  Fcap. 


v. 


ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

By  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cs, 


vr. 


ON  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DISEASES 

PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  By  the  late  Rodert  Gooch, 
M.D.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  12/. 

VII. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  By  Robert  Ferguson,  M.D, 
Post  8vo,  9s.  6 d. 


WORKS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


MRS.  MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND, from  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans,  lo  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  For  the  Use  of  Young 
Persons.  Eleventh  Edition.  Woodcuts.  12mo,  Is.  6d. 

MRS.  MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE, 

from  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Cscsar,  to  the  Reign 
of  Louis-Philippe.  For  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  Sixth 
Edition.  Woodcuts.  1 2mo.  7s.  6d. 

“These  works  arc  constructed  on  a plan  which  is  novel 
and  we  think  well  chosen,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
they  are  deservedly  popular,  for  they  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  as  adapted  for  the  perusal  of  youth." — 
Journal  of  Education. 

hi. 

SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS 
AND  Y'OUNG  PERSONS.  By  Rev.Emv.RoniNSON,D.D., 
author  of  “ Biblical  Researches  in  the  Holy  Land."  I2mo. 
In  preparation. 

BERTHA’S  JOURNAL  DURING  A VISIT 

TO  HER  UNCLE  IN  ENGLAND.  Comprising  a variety 
of  Interesting  Information,  arranged  for  every  Day  in  the 
Y'ear.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo,  7s.Gd. 

“ I am  reading  * Bertha’  with  the  utmost  avidity.  I can 
scarcely  take  my  attention  from  this,  the  best  of  all  juve- 
nile compilations." — Rev.  George  Crubbe. 

“ An  excellent  little  work.” — Capt.  Basil  Ilall. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE 

IN  EARNEST ; or  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy inculcated  by  Aid  of  the  ordinary  Toys  and  Sports  of 
Youth.  Fifth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  Svo,  Sr. 

“ We  know  of  no  other  book  which  so  charmingly  blends 
amusement  with  instruction.  No  juvenile  book  lias  been 
published  in  our  time  more  entitled  lo  praise.” — Examiner. 

' LITTLE  ARTHUR’S*  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  the  late  Lady  Callcott.  Seventh  Edition. 
Woodcuts.  18mo,  3 s. 

“This  little  History  was  written  fora  real  little  Arthur, 
and  I have  endeavoured  to  write  it  as  I would  tell  it  to  an 
intelligent  child.  I well  remember  what  I wanted  to  be 
told  myself  in  addition  to  what  I found  in  my  lesson- 
books  when  first  allowed  to  read  the  History  of  England.” 
—Author’s  Preface. 

“ Lady  Calleott’s  3tyle  is  of  the  right  kind  ; earnest  and 
simple.” — Examiner. 

STORIES  FROM V THE  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND,  FOR  CHILDREN.  Thirteenth  Edit.  lSmo,3s. 


VIII. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW.  By  Sir  Robust  Peel. 
Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  ’is.  C d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ' GEOGRAPHY  FOR 

CHILDREN.  By  the  Author  of  ” Storiss  fob  Children.” 
Third  Edition.  12mo,  2s. 

GOSPEL  STORIES. 

An  Attempt  to  render  the  Chief  Events  of  the  Life  of 
Our  Saviour  intelligent  and  profitable  to  Young  Children. 
Second  Edition.  18 mo,  3j.  Gd. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS ; 

Suited  to  the  tastes  of  Little  and  Grown  Children.  By 
Otto  Sphckter.  With  12  Illustrations.  4to,  ~s.  Gd.  1 
“Twelve  designs  full  of  excellent  humour."—  Examiner. 

“ Not  mere  sketches,  but  complete  pictures,  and  tell  the 
story  with  dramatic  force.” — Spectator. 

"These  designs  tell  the  story  excellently  well.”  — 

A then  mum. 

“ A book  for  kindly  remembrances.” — Literary  Gazelle. 

xn. 

YEAR  BOOK  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  j 

FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS,  Arranged  for  each  Month.  By 
Mrs.  Loudon.  With  40  Woodcuts.  18mo,  Is. 

“ It  must  be  agreeable  to  many  parents  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Loudon  has  begun  to  apply  her  excellent  talents  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  natural  history,  to  the  service  of 
the  young.  This  is  the  first  volume  she  has  given  to  the  . 
juvenile  world,  and  it  is  a very  delightful  one.” — ? 
Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

XIII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR : 

With  Sketches  of  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon  ; in  the 
style  of"  Stories  for  Children.”  18mo,  2s.  Gd. 

xtv. 

GARRY  OWEN  ; or,  THE  SNOW  WOMAN 

AND  POOR  BOB  THE  CHIMNEY-SWEEPER.  By 
Maria  Edgeworth.  Woodcuts.  Is.  Gd. 

“These  tales  display  the  same  interest  and  truth  to  na- 
ture which  have  raised  Miss  Edgeworth  to  the  head  of  all 
writers  for  children.” — Westminster  Review. 

SENTENCES  FROM  THE  PROVERBS, 

in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  For  the  daily  Use 
of  Young  Persons.  Byal.Anv.  IGmo.3s.Gd. 

“ The  design  of  this  volume  is  excellent."  —Atlas. 

“An  excellent  design."— Literary  Gazette. 


Mu.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF  BOOKS. — Domestic  Economy. 


ia 


DOMESTIC  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 


DOMESTIC  COOKERY ; i GARDENING  FOR  LADIES. 


now  system , suited  to  the  present  advsneed  state  of  the 
Tt,  but  founded  upon  principle*  of  economy  end  precticel 
stowledge,  end  adapted  to  the  n*e  of  Friretf  bamilies. 
-T  e Lauy  (Mr*.  Rlnmll).  The  tilth  Edition,  im- 
rortd  bp  the  addition  (/»«  note  Receipt,  and  a Chap- 
-r  on  Intlian  Cookery.  By  Emma  Housers.  Fcep.  Sro,  6r. 

*,*  Ofihit  work  310,000  copie*  bare  been  told. 

" One  of  the  molt  practically  useful  book*  we  hare  seen 

■ n the  subject." — tin  tub  Critic.  

« This  is  the  tixto-ti  tenth  edition  of  the  celebrated 
i.ork  of  Mr*.  Rundell,  which  has  now  so  long  been  the 
’tandard  work  of  reference  in  every  private  family  in 
'.nelish  Society.  The  new  edition  ha*  been  committed  to 
lady  well  versed  in  the  art  of  cookery,  and  large  add  I. 
•ons  have  been  made,  consistent  with  the  spirit  which 
ave  popularity  to  the  work.”—  Woreetterthire  Guardian. 
“ This  work  was  originally  compiled  by  Mr*.  Rundell, 
.olely  for  the  use  of  her  own  daughters,  but,  like  other 
-ood  works.  It  was  not  destined  long  to  be  under  a 
r.uabet,  and  the  accepted  2000  guinea*  from  Mr.  Murray, 
i nd  gave  her  receipts  to  the  public.” — Unit  Adeertiter. 

A very  neat  edition  of  thU  popular  cookery-book,  ren- 
dered a complete  guide  for  modern  cook*  by  the  addition 
if  f nearly  a thousand  receipts,  suited  to  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  art.”— Derby  Reporter. 

This  is  a new  edition,  being  the  tietyeeventh,  and 
i till  it  is  called  a new  system,  and  justly  *n,  for  in  p->it.t  of 
; t ce Hence  a*  to  cookery,  and  economy  In  expenditure,  it 
• we*  no  room  to  «nf  rival.  The  prc»ent  editor  has 
t tided  nearly  1000  entirely  new  receipts, .given  in  a plain, 
t oni  lse,  and  explicit  manner." — Keane's  Bath  Journal. 

"Another  edition  of  this  well  known  and  generally- 
| Omitted  very  useful  book  has  Just  Issued  from  the  pres*. 
Mo  housekeeper  ought  to  be  without  this  book,  which  is 
i-dapted  to  every  grade  of  society— the  rieh,  the  middle 
lasses,  and  the  poor.’’— />«/*«•«  Adrertiser. 

••  gome  time  back  we  noticed  t Iffy  r.ghtk  edition  of 
t Irs.  lluodeU's  excellent  Svsrass  or  DoMXatic  Cooaaav. 
kVe  have  now  received  the  titty  seremtk  — a statement 
i 'hlch  ts,  w*  presume,  sufltcieni  in  itself  to  refute  the 
■asertion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that,  although  ‘ women  can  spin 
-ery  well,  they  cannot  srrite  a book  of  cookery.’  The 
. dilnss  of  the  present  edition  has  added  numerous 
ecelpts,  which  have  imparted  to  the  original  work  all  the 
: .oprovement  of  which  it  was  capable.”— Brighton  Gaxetle. 


Practical  Instructions  and  Directions  for  every  Month 
in  the  Year;  with  a Calendar  of  Operations.  By  Mrs. 
Locdon.  Sixth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Feap.  Sro.  6*. 

“ This  charming  little  book  ought  to  find  Us  way  into 
every  cottage  and  mansion  in  the  country."— Allot. 

“ Thoroughly  practical,  and  distinguished  by  great  good 
sense."—  Gloucester  Chronicle. 

11 A most  valuable  little  book.”— Bath  Chronicle. 

“ Mrs.  Loudon’s  little  volume  fulfils  every  promise,  and 
is  a perfect  rode  tnecum  of  the  art  in  all  it*  branches." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

" Mrs.  Loudon  (Me  wife  of  the  celebrated  writer)  has 
written  a most  useful  and  agreeable  Manual  for  Ladies  on 
Gardening,  which  cannot  be  too  extensively  known." — ' 
Salopian  Journal. 

“ Written  with  such  simple  eloquence  aud  truth,  It  1s 
enough  to  make  one  fall  in  love  with  gardening  and 
flowers."—  U out  tor. 

“ This  volume  is  a faithful  and  Intelligent  guide.  Mrs. 
Loudon  gives  the  result  of  ten  years’  instructions  by  Iter 
husband,  the  well-known  horticulturist;  and  het  work  is 
consequently  the  fruit  of  long  practice  and  experience.*’— 
Edinburgh  Evening  Pott. 


HAND-BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK. 

A Complete  Guido  to  every  Kind  of  Decorative  Needle- 
work, Crochet,  Knitting,  and  Netting,  with  a brief 
Historical  Account  of  each  Art  liy  Mis*  Lam«kbt. 
Fourth  Edition.  With  1 15  Woodcuta.  Port  thro,  lus.  fd. 

" We  recommend  it  as  containing  a great  deal  of  prac. 
Ucat  Information.  The  historical  portion  is  gracefully  and 
well  written,  and  the  work  la  instructive  and  amusing.'* 
—Athenaeum. 

•'  The  most  curious,  complete,  and  erudite  treatise  on 
the  art  of  needle-work  that  has,  probably,  ever  been  com- 
piled.”—AHor. 

" Au  eminently  practical  work  ; clear  in  Its  explanations, 
precise  in  its  directions,  natural  iu  its  arrangements." — 
Polytechnic  Jieoiew. 


CHURCH  NEEDLEWORK.  With  Practical 

Remark*  on  its  Preparation  and  Arrangement,  liy  Mias 
Lamkekt.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Post  8vo, !)».  M- 


FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK; 

1 1 Collection  of  more  than  a Thousand  truly  valuable 
Receipts  in  various  Branches  of  Domestic  Economy.  Acte 
iddim.  Fcap.  8vo.  bt.  IkL 

••  A larger  quantity  of  truly  valuable  mat'or  than  any 
Itook  of  the  suite  kind  ever  contained."—  Brilith  Critic. 

"There  are  few  thing*  which  the  leader  can  seek  for  on  • 
i v hie  it  ha  will  not  find  some  useful  information."— Monthly 
f teeiew. 

FRENCH  COOKERY. 

I ly  M.  Caxemx,  some  time  Chief  of  the  Kitchen  to  his 
Majesty  George  IV.  Translated  by  William  Hall. 
b&Cosd  Edition.  With  73  Plates,  8 VO,  15/. 

MY  KNITTING. BOOK. 

i "'ontalnlng  Examples  selected  with  the  greatest  rare,  and 
s arranged  so  a*  to  render  them  easy  to  a Novice  In  the  Art. 
tty  Miss  Lam  osar.  f ourth  Edition.  IGnio,  1/.  to. 

MY  CROCHET  SAMPLER;  being  New  and 

| Choice  Examples  of  Crochet,  arranged  with  the  greatest 
care,  liy  Mias  Lambert.  Second  Edition.  Woodcuta. 
Item,  it.  M. 


“ A book  on  a good  subject,  full  of  instruction  and  inte. 
rest. " — Cam  bridge  Chronicle. 

” Worthy  of  a place  in  every  Christian  gentleman'! 
library." — Oxford  Herald. 


FARMING  FOR  LADIES. 

Plain  Instructions  for  Rearing  all  Sorts  of  Domestic  Poul- 
try ■,  with  the  best  Mode  of  Managing  the  Dairy  and  Pig- 
gery. By  the  Author  of  " British  Husbandry.”  Woodcuta. 
Fcap.  8vo,  8*. 

"A  bcautiftdfy  got  up  little  work,  containing  a variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  matter,  and  forming  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  poultry-yard,  dairy,  and  piggery.’*— Her  by 
Reporter. 

A very  interesting  little  volume,  abounding  with  most 
valuable  hints  In  eveTy  branch  of  domestic  economy.” — 
Reading  tterrury. 

” This  substantial  guide  to  the  poultry-yard,  the  dairy, 
and  the  piggery,  is  neither  intended  for  the  mere  cottager 
; nor  for  person*  of  large  fortune,  hut  for  those  ladies  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life  who  study  healthful  domestic  economy, 
either  for  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  which  it  affords.  The 
volume  is  appropriately  preceded  by  two  illustrations  of 
lisa  Majxstt's  rot,'LTKV-r  a«d.  We  cordially  welcome 
the  volume.’’—  ftewcatlle  Journal. 

“ A truly  excellent  hook,  produced  In  the  best  possible 
style.  It  it  full  of  information.”— iYuoof  and  Military 
Gazette. 
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Mr.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF  BOOKS. — Sporting',  &.c 


SPORTING. 


L" 

ART  OF  DEER-STALKING ; Illustrated  by  a 

Narrative  of  a few  Days’  Sport  in  the  Forest  of  Atholl ; with 
some  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Habits  of  the  Reed  Der.and 
a short  Description  of  the  Scottish  Forests,  Legends,  Super- 
stitions, Stories  of  Poachers,  Freebooters,  &c.  By  William 
Scnoi’B,  F.L.S.  Plates  by  Landsbkk.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  21.  2s. 

“ Brief  and  imperfect  as  the  preceding  abstract  is,  we 
think  that  it  will  fully  justify  the  high  praise  we  have  be- 
stowed on  this  work,  and  induce  our  readers  to  sit  down  to 
the  luxurious  repast  from  which  we  have  risen.”— 
Edinburgh  Review. 

“Has  all  the  charm  of  an  autobiography,  combined 
with  that  of  a series  of  excellent  unaffected  lectures  on  the 
science  of  the  chase.” — Quarterly  Review. 

it. 

* DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  of  SALMON  FISHING 

in  the  Tweed,  with  a short  Account  of  the  Natural  History 
and  Habits  of  the  Salmon.  By  William  Scrope,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
With  Plates  by  Wilkie,  Landseer,  Simson,  and  Cookb. 
Royal  8 vo,  42s. 


in. 

THE  CHASE— TURF— AND  THE  ROAD. 

By  Nimrod.  Second  Edition,  with  Plates  by  Alken  and 
Gilbert.  Post  8vo,  Us.  G d. 

MAXIMS  AND  HINTS  ON  ANGLING, 
CHESS,  SHOOTING,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 
By  Richard  Pbnn,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  With  24  Plates^ 
Fcap.  8vo,  Sr. 

“ They  have  the  air  of  novelty,  and  charm 
nant  brevity,  sly  sarcasm,  and  oily  raciness, 

Review. 

THE  MOOR  AND  THE  LOCH; 

tical  Hints  on  Highland  Sports,  and  the  I 
Different  Creatures  of  Game  and  Prey  ; witl 
in  River,  Burn,  and  Loch  Fishing.  By  John 
Second  Edition,  with  Plates.  8vo,  9s.  6 d. 

“ Devoted  to  the  sports  of  the  Highland  hills,  and  with 
a treatment  worthy  of  the  subject.”-  Examiner. 

“ Unpretending,  clear,  and  practical,  and  does  honour 
to  the  * parent  lake.’  The  book  breathes  of  the  mountain 
and  the  Good,  and  will  carry  the  sportsman  back  to  tho 
days  of  his  youth.”— Quarterly  Review. 


by  their  preg.  if 
Quarterly 


1 


I 


with  Praofl 

labita  of  th« 
Instructions;'1 
Coi.qt  hounJ 


AGRICULTURE,  FARMING,  &c. 


I. 

BRITISH  FARMER’S  ACCOUNT-BOOK. 


Arranged  on  a New  and  Easy  Method.  By  the  Author 
of ‘‘British  Husbandry.”  4to,  10/. 


II. 

MUCK  MANUAL  FOR  FARMERS. 

A Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Manures.  By  F.  Falknrh,  Esq.  Fcap.  8vo,  fir.  G A. 

“ A very  useful  book.” — Lord  Palmerston. 

“ A valuable  work  for  farmers ; in  which  the  materials, 
character,  and  elements  of  farm-yard  manure,  are  laid 
down  in  a forcible  manner.” — British  Farmer’s  Magazine. 

“ Will  be  read  with  avidity  for  its  valuable  information.” 
— Farmer's  Herald. 

“ Addressed  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  written  as  such 
books  ought  to  be.” — Bell’s  Messenger. 

“ Of  great  value,  and  ought  to  be  the  pocket-companion 
of  every  farmer.” — Derbyshire  Courier. 


HI. 

LAND  DRAINAGE,  SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING, 

AND  IRRIGATION.  By  the  Author  of”  British  Hus. 
bandry.”  Second  Edition.  8vo,  2s. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CLASSES  op' 

GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND;  with  Extracts  from, 
the  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Evidence,  from  1833  to 
1840.  With  Preface  by  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  2 vols. 
8vo,  21s. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CLASSES,  with 

Reference  more  especially  to  their  Education,  and  the 
College  proposed  to  be  founded  near  Cirencester.  By 
Charles  Daubbny,  M.D  Hvo. 

PEASANTRY  OF  THE  BORDER. 

An  Appeal  in  their  Behalf.  By  W.  S.  Gii.lv,D.D.  Second 
Edition.  Plans,  Estimates,  &c.  8vo,  4s. 


PERIODICALS. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

8vo,  Gs. 

HART’S  ARMY  LIST. 

Compiled  from  Official  and  other  authentic  Documents, 
with  the  Dales  of  Commissions,  War  Services,  and  Wounds 
of  nearly  every  Officer.  8vo.  Published  Quarterly. 

“A  well-compiled  and  most  useful  work,  not  merely  to 
the  profession,  but  to  the  public.” — Athenaum. 

ui. 

HART’S  ANNUAL  ARMY  LIST. 

ilvo.  211s. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  LIST. 

Published  Quarterly,  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty.  2s. 


THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANACK. 

Considerably  Enlarged  and  Improved.  Published  by  Order 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  1847.  5s. 

VI. 

JOURNAL  of  the  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  8vo,3s.  6d. 

VII. 

JOURNAL  of  the  ROYAL  AGRICUL-’ 
TURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  8vo,  5s. 

VIII. 

THE  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY. 

Published  Monthly.  Post  8vo,  2s.  lid. 
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Mb.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF  BOOKS.— Per  all  Classes. 

THE  COLONIAL  AND  HOME  LIBRARY. 


[l’UBUSHED  MONTHLY.] 


Tm main  object  of  this  undertaking  U to  furnish  the 
habitants  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  with  the 
shest  Literature  of  the  day,  consisting  partly  of  original 
.irks.  partly  of  new  edition!  of  popular  Publications,  at 
•e  lowest  possible  price.  1*  1*  called  for  in  consequence 
the  Acts  which  hare  recently  passed  the  British  Parlia- 
ent  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  British  authors  and 
iblishers,  by  the  rigid  and  entire  exclusion  of  foreign 
rated  editions.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  highly  in- 
lligeitt  and  educated  population  of  our  Colonies  may  not 
tffer  from  the  withdrawal  of  their  accustomed  supplies  of 
><oks.  and  with  a view  to  obviate  the  complaint,  that  a 
.neck  might  in  consequence  be  raised  to  their  intellectual 
.svgncemcul,  Mr.  Murray  has  determined  to  publish  a 


series  of  attractive  and  useful  works,  by  approved  authors, 
at  a rate  which  shall  place  them  within  reach  of  the  means 
not  only  of  the  colonists,  but  also  of  a large  portion  of  the 
less  wealthy  classes  at  home-,  who  will  thus  benefit  by  the 
widening  of  the  market  for  our  literature  • and  the  “Colo- 
nial Library"  will,  consequently,  be  so  conducted  that  it 
may  claim  to  be  considered  as  a “ Library  for  the  Empire.” 

The  series  of  Works  designed  to  appear  in  Mr.  Murray’s 

Colonial  and  Home  Library,”  will  be  selected  for  their 
acknowledged  merit,  and  will  be  exclusively  such  as  aro 
calculated  to  plcaae  the  moat  extensive  circles  of  readers. 
They  will  be  printed  most  carefully,  In  a superior  style, 
and  on  good  paper. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  PUBLISHED. 


Nos  1 and  i. 

BORROWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 

“ As  a book  of  adventures — the  most  extraordinary  one 
hich  baa  appeared  for  a long  time  past.  We  are  fre- 
quently reminded  of  Gil  Bias."—  Quarterly  Remew. 

“There  is  no  taking  leave  of  a book  like  this:  better 
t re  we  never  had  it  iu  our  power  to  offer  our  readers.”— 

I ihtnwum. 

“ Burrow’s  odd,  amusing,  and  instructive  work.” — 
kambridge  Chronicle- 

Non.  3 to  6. 

5BISHOP  HEBER’S  JOURNAL  IN  INDIA. 

“The  most  perfectly  charming  book  we  ever  read.”— 

luasiatr. 

••  One  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  language.”— 

hunrtrrty  Review. 

“ Delightful  contributions,  full  of  benevolent  feeling, 
r.  id  varied  and  gratifying  details  of  official  labours.”— 

ireangrtical  Magazine. 

No.  7. 

IRBY  AND  MANGLES’  TRAVELS  IN 

IIK  KAKT. 

“One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  popular  works  of  the 
reesent  century.”— Aberdeen  Journal. 

• “ We  look  upon  this  to  be  by  far  the  most  welcome  of 
bee  series.  Irby  and  Mangles’  interesting  Travels  was 
most  from  the  first  a sealed  book,  and  never  very  gene- 
> illy  known : those  who  were  admitted  to  its  pages,  prixed 
highly.* — Literary  Gazette. 

■••The  observations  of  well-informed  men  of  the  world 
■ ) the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  and  the  social,  moral,  and 
t llgious  condition  of  the  people  of  the  East."— Glasgow 
owner. 

No.  8. 

>)RINK WATER’S  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

“ A book  so  replete  with  interest  and  information  as  to 
tj  truly  a legend  of  the  United  Services  of  its  day.”— 
-miteii  Serrice  Magazine. 

"Mr.  Murray  has  conferred  a public  benefit  by  selecting 
Ills  narrative  for  an  early  Number  In  his  acceptable  aeries, 
be  siege  itself  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  ever 
appened  in  the  world  aince  the  siege  of  Troy.’’ — Lite- 

• try  Gazelle. 

No.  9. 

DRUMMOND  HAY’S  MOROCCO  AND 

' IIK  MOORS. 

“ These  sketches  ere  si ngularlv  graphic  and  Interesting, 
he  Author  rides  among  the  wild  people,  encamps  with 
Uem,  and  listens  to  the  strange  tales  of  mighty  robbers  or 
•iring  exploits  with  wildbeasU.’’— Cheltenham  Chronicle. 
“A  new  and  highly  interesting  work,  for  which  Mr. 
’(array  would  have  been  entitled  to  charge  two  or  three 
aus'ru  were  Its  contents  spread  over  a couple  of  4to 
rv! times,  at  they  might  easily  have  been  done.”—  Greenock 
i drertuer. 


No.  In. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 

BALTIC. 

“ A series  of  charming  description* ; the  style  full  of 
ease  and  freshness.’’ — Examiner. 

’“  Familiar  Letters'  by  a young  and  beautiful  and  witty 
English  spinster,  whose  work  will  cause  a sensation  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  attended  the  bursting  of  the  • Old 
Man’s  Brunncn  Bubbles.’  "—Quarterly  Renew. 

No.  11. 

THE  AMBER  WITCH. 

“We  have  read  nothing  in  fiction  or  in  history,  which 
hsa  so  completely  rivetted  and  absorbed  our  interest  as 
this  little  v olume.  If  it  be  a fiction,  it  is  worthy — we  can 
give  no  higher  praise — of  De  Foe.”— Quarterly  Review. 

“ Possesses  all  the  lively  interest  of  a romance,  and  all 
the  external  evidences  ot  a truthful  narrative.  It  is  a 
singular  story  Indeed,  antiquated  In  dialogue,  and  terse 
and  vigorous  In  description.”—  Yorkxhireman. 

No.  1». 

SOUTHEYS  CROMWELL  AND  RUNYAN. 

“ Models  of  what  biography  ought  to  be ; embracing  all 
the  facts  in  the  lives  of  their  respective  subjects  that  can 
be  of  arty  interest.” — Ixnbtin  Frermun'e  Journal. 

“ Southey's  admirably  writteu  lives."—  Yurkthir-  man. 

No.  13. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  Described  in  letters 

written  Home.  By  a Lady. 

“ Mrs.  Meredith  is  a pleasant  unaffected  writer ; and 
the  book  derives  interest  from  being  a lode’s  rte»  of 
.V t tr  South  Woles.” — Spectator. 

“ A pleasantly  written  account  of  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant colonies,  by  a lady  who  resided  there  for  some 
years,  and  who,  to  strong  and  shrewd  observation,  add* 
tbe  merit  of  recording  her  first  impressions  with  a fidelity 
and  simplicity  rarely  found  in  this  book- making  age.” 
— Snccazlle  Couranl. 

No.  It. 

BARROW’S  LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS 
DRAKE. 

••  The  Interesting  and  instructive  volume  with  which 

Mr.  Barrow  has  enriched  our  biographical  literature.” 

Edinburgh  Review. 
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